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A WORD TO OUR DEARLY BELOVED PUBLIC. 


* DEARLY BELOVED,” we say in good earnest—for in the spirit of the old proverb, 
that “ love begets love,” the ‘universal public” are become mighty favorites with us. 
In the first place, we would have all men to know that henceforward our Magazine 
is to be called and denominated by the title and epithet of Dea, as we ourselves 
rejoice in no other appellation than that of Anthony Poplar, and in that we do 
in sooth rejoice. Now, let no one dispute the propriety of the name. The 
Roman Emperor deified his dead mistress; and we may surely do the same in 
honour of the living “ladye of our love ;” and we who know her qualities best do 
declare her to be altogether divine; and so if any one shall, after the issuing of this 
our proclamation, deny her claim to the title of Dea, he is hereby declared to 
be guilty of high treason against the Protestant interest, Ireland, and Anthony 
Poplar ; and is bound in all the pains and penalties thereto appertaining. 


Now, which of the goddesses of the poet’s song she is—it is perfectly superfluous 
to enquire. She is, as occasion requires, an impersonation of them all. She is a 
Juno, for she wields the thunderbolt wherewith she hurls Whigs and traitors (if 
this be not tautology) from their seats. She is Minerva in her wisdom, and also 
because she has leaped fullgrown, in her panoply of radiant armour, from the head of 
her parent. She is Venus in her beauty, and also because she rose like Venus from 
the waves that dash “our seagirt Isle.” Chaste as Diana, she repudiates from her 
pages everything that is impure; and, therefore, like Diana, she is fit to be the 
companion of the maidens that wander over mountain and glen; but mountain and 
glen far more beautiful than those of Delos or Cythwron; and maidens fairer and 
more lovely than ever joined the goddess of the Chase—the daughters of Erin. She 
is Hebe in her eternal youth——for just as you see her now when twenty moons have 
scarcely filled their horns since she lighted on this mortal worlé—just such shall 
your children’s children see her when a century has rolled by and found no change 
in her—still young and vigorous and merryhearted, still rejoicing as a giant to run 
her course. Like Cybele, she wears a crown of turrets, and on every turret stands 
a watchman true. Like Cybele, too, she is the Bona Dea—yes, Bona Dea be 
her name. She is good—she is all gceod—nothing that is below the degree of 
optimism shall be found in her pages—then Bona Dea be her name. 


In the next place, our dear public will perceive that our leading article for this 
month .was written before the foul conspiracy in the cabinet had unseated Gaffer 
Grey. . After this article was in press we received the eloquent and soul-stirring 
address to the Protestants of England. It is true that it repeated some things 
which we had said ourselves ; but then it said them with much more force, and it 
came also from a quarter sufficient to ensure for it attention and respect; and it 
was on a subject upon which too much can hardly be said or written, and so we 
could not withhold it. 


Now, a word for his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. His Grace has been 
playing some strange tricks about getting a King’s Letter for his new College. Now, 
let not his Grace suppose that anything can escape our knowledge. We have a 
little bird that tells us a great many things; and being ourselves also immaterial and 
intellectual in our essence, we can hover near His Grace when we are not seen. 
We know that the King’s Letter has been drawn out, although His Grace thought 
that it was a secret; but he can keep no secret from us; and if he goes on, all we 
have said to him yet will be praise and kindness to what we will say. But we 
will make a bargain with His Grace—let him give over manquvering about col- 
leges, and mind the affairs of his diocese, and His Grace and we shall be the best 
friends possible. If he keeps himself quiet we will let him alone ; but if not 
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THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSION, AND THE CORONATION OATH. 


Great Britain ts A PROTESTANT 
Strate, This is a truth which impu- 
dence has not as yet presumed in words 
to deny—a principle which wickedness 
has not as yet attempted openly to 
contradict. It was in defence of this 
principle that the revolution of 1688 
was undertaken; and it was the sa- 
credness of this principle that hallowed 
that noble and glorious struggle of a 
people contending against tyranny for 
their religion. It was this principle, 
established at the revolution, and be- 
queathed to all succeeding generations 
of Britons, that placed the house of 
Hanover on the throne ; and it is only 
so long as this principle is maintained 
in all its integrity, that William the 
Fourth possesses a legal or a moral 
right to be our king. Protestantism 
is not an accident, but the essence of 
our constitution. Our ancestors have 
reese it above all law and beyond all 
egislation, when to maintain it they 
interfered with the most aucient legal 
rights, and dispensed with the most 
established forms of legislative usage. 
The act of settlement has interwoven 
national Protestantism with all the 
common and all the statute law of the 
land. When it regulated and limited by 
this principle the succession to the 
throne, it made it the warrant of all 
those judicial trusts, and all those exe- 
cutive authorities that depend upon the 
prerogative of the king ; nay, it made 
Vou. LV. 


it the basis of all future acts of parlia- 
ment that should derive their legality 
from the signature of any future king. 
Resting upon the same authority with 
the title of the sovereign to rule, or 
rather that title and authority itself, it 
is linked to all public rights and to all 
personal immunities; it is the jewel 
which, placed in the centre of the ark 
of the constitution, cannot be injured 
without breaking up the coffer in which 
it is enclosed; it is the band of our 
social compact, which once removed, 
all our partnership in the state is at an 
end, and our allegiance to its confede- 
deracy is absolved. The common- 
wealth, when once it discards this 
principle, vitiates every act of govern- 
ment that has been done since the 
expulsion of the Stuarts ; and brands all 
our foreign and domestic policy, since 
that period, as but a course of unjust 
aggression and iniquitous usurpation. 
From the moment Britain ceases to 
be Protestant, her government is at 
an end; and that constitution which 
has long been supported by the fealty 
that is due to prescriptive right—by the 
voluntary homage that a nation renders 
to its ancient judicatures—is resolved 
into its elements—to be swept away by 
the winds of anarchy—or cemented for 
a time by the awkward soldering of 
economists — ultimately to be kept 
together by the iron rivets of unmiti- 
gated force. 
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Now, in considering the Irish 
Church Commission, this truth must be 
borne in mind. That commission has 
been issued by the ministers of a 
Protestant state, and the ministers 
have affixed to it the signature of a 
Protestant King. It is not the act of 
a state that has discarded the God of 
Revelation, and deified the goddess of 
Reason ; nor of a state that is virtually 
‘infidel while it professes to ‘be indiffer- 
ent—that adopts the most absurdly 
anomalous principle that men in com- 
munities must altogether avoid any 
acknowledgment of that which, in 
their private capacity, they are bound, 
as they value their eternal interests, to 

- recognise. Britain, thank God, is not 
such a nation. She believes in Chris- 
tianity as the revelation of Him who 
rules the destinies of nations, and she 
adopts Protestantism as the purest 
form of Christianity. And if she has 
of late years admitted those who are 
not Protestants into her legislature it 
is not without exacting an oath (no 
matter how that oath is kept), a most 
solemn oath, that they will do nothing to 
interfere with the Protestantism in which 
she believes, and with the church which 
she reveres; she does not teach her 
statesmen to regard themselves as raised 
to a political elevation from which they 
may look down in philosophic indiffer- 
ence, on the religious prejudices of 
those whom they govern; but she 
demands it of them to be anxious for 
religion; and even on her king she im- 
poses a vow at the altar of his Creator, 
to “maintain the laws of God,” and 
the “true profession of the gospel.” 
And, lest some keeper of the king’s 
conscience might find out, in the inde- 
finiteness of the oath, a pretext for its 
violation, she adds—“the Protestant 
reformed religion, established by the 
law ;” and then, to show how best she 
believes that religion may be maintain- 
ed, she binds him by the most tremen- 
dous of all sanctions—a sanction which 
not even kings can neglect with im- 
punity, to “ preserve unto the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and the 
churches committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law 
do, or shall, appertain unto them, or 
any of them.” These are the vows 
imposed by a Christian state, that is 

anxious, first, for the power of godli- 
ness, but yet is not regardless of main- 
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taining the form. And these vows 
breathe the spirit of her constitution— 
a spirit that, in accordance with her 
national character, is essentially reli- 
gious and Protestant ; and even in the 
very act in which she departed farthest 
from that spirit—when she admitted 
those who held doctrines which she de- 
clared to be “damnable,” into her coun- 
cils—she yet showed the reluctance 
with which she violated her feelings, 
by the vow with which she accompa- 
nied that concesssion; and seemed, 
even in the hour of her madness and 
her guilt, to cling, with an almost des- 


pairing tenacity, to the principles of 


religion which she was virtually aban- 
doning. 

It is our intention, before we con- 
clude, to examine the Commission and 
the measures which ministers intend 
to found upon its information, (for 
these never can be separated from it,) 
in reference to the Coronation Oath ; 
and, when we come to do so, no fear 
of man—no respect of persons, shall 
prevent us from saying honestly what 
we think. But we will first speak of 
it in relation to the Protestantism of 
the State. A Commission has been 
issued from his Majesty, directed to 
Lord Brougham, Lord Melbourne, 
Edward John Littleton, Thomas 
Doyley, Thomas N. Lister, John 
Wrottesley, G. B. Lennard, Edward 
Carleton Tufnel, Daniel Maude, 
George Cornwall Lewis, William 
Henry Curran, William Tighe Hamil- 
ton, Acheson Lyle, and William 
Newport, directing them to visit every 
parish in Ireland, and ascertain, by 
the best evidence they can procure, 
the number of persons in communion 
with the Church of England, and also 
the number of those attached to other 
persuasions—also the number of clergy- 
men, and the number of places of 
worship—also to ascertain the number 
of schools, the average attendance at 
each, and the sources from which they 
are supported—and, finally, to report 
such other circumstances, related with 
the moral and political relations of the 
church establishment, and the religious 
institutions of other sects, as may 
CLEARLY !! bring into view their bear- 
ing on the general condition of the peo- 
e of Ireland! Now, if all this could 
e separated from the declared inten- 
tions of ministers, which, we repeat, it 
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never can, there might, apparently, 
be very little harm in it. Nothing 
can be more natural than that a Pro- 
testant king should desire to be fully 
assured of the state of Protestantism 
among his subjects, and to know some- 
thing of the “moral and_ political 
relations of the Church Establishment,” 
and it is very proper that, to gratify 
this laudable curiosity, he should give 
charitable employment to five or six 
briefless barristers, without either infor- 
mation or brains; but who, by the 
magic influence of the royal commis- 
sion, are to be qualified for a task 
whose due execution would require a 
college of philosophers. Of course, “our 
right, trusty, and well-beloved cousins 
and councillors,” Lords Brougham and 
Melbourne, or Edward John Little- 
ton, will not go upon the itinerary 
ee of discovery with the “dearly 
beloved” vagrants with whom their 
names are associated ; the vagabond 
part of the business will be left to such 
gentlemen as Edward Carleton Tufnell, 
Acheson Lyle, Thomas N. Lister, and 
Co., and these are the persons who are 
to go from parish to parish—the knight 
errants of spoliation—the pioneers of sa- 
crilege—to find out in some incredibl 

short space of time, information whic 

it would require years of labour from sen- 
sible men, to collect ; and then, on that 
information, to condense into a quarto 
report, the concentrated wisdom of all 
political philosophy. We do not 
mean to speak diarespectfull of the 
six acting commissioners; they may, 
for aught we know, be very respectable. 
We take his Majesty’s word that they 
are barristers, and we have so much of 
old habits as, therefore, to presume 
that they are gentlemen; but beyond 
the information which the commission 
has graciously vouchsafed of their 
calling, and the inference (perhaps in 
these days an unwarrantable one) which 
we have drawn—with respect to five 
we have been able to ascertain nothing, 
although we have made very general in- 
quiries, both in the hall of the Four 
Courts and through all other possible 
channels ; of the sixth, Mr. Acheson 
Lyle, we accidentally heard that he 
is a radical barrister, who is accus- 
tomed to go the north-west circuit, 
and is generally considered, by those 
who know him, very competent to 
make a motion of course in the Com- 
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mon Pleas, or open the pleadings in a 
trial at Nisi Prius. We cannot, how- 
ever, learn that he has as yet, mani- 
fested those talents for business which 
will enable him to perform the miracles 
enjoined by his Majesty’s commission, 
nor yet the depth of intellect which 
will qualify him to understand “the 
moral and political relations of the 
church establishment, and the religious 
institutions of other sects,” and to 
“bring clearly into view their bearing 
on the general condition of the people 
of Ireland.” 

Were the subject less sacred we 
would smile at the folly and presump- 
tion of the Whigs. It is true, it,is 
very true, “that those who have no 
respect for the wisdom of others, 
generally pay it off by a very full 
measure of confidence in their own.” 
The Irish Church is an establishment 
which the lapse of ages has interwoven 
with all the institutions, and all the 
property of the land—the prescription 
of centuries has conferred on it the 
most sacred of all claims—all the 
statesmen who have spoken on the 
subject, including even Lord Plunkett, 
have left on record the declaration of 
their opinion, that it is the bond of 
union between the two countries; like 
a tree-long planted in the soil, it has 
struck out its roots in directions which 
it may well bafile political sagacity to 
trace. One would have thought that to 
“bring clearly into view” all the multi- 
plied relations of an establishment so 
ancient, so venerable, and so vast, 
would have been a work of no ordinary 
difficulty, and requiring no ordinary 
mind. The problem was one _ that 
would require a philosopher, and its 
perfect solution would have been suffi- 
cient to confer immortality on a philo- 
sopher. Years of labour, and of 
thought—of labour, expended in col- 
lecting his materials, and of thought em- 
core in their arrangement, would do 
ittle more than place the inquirer at 
the commencement of his calculations 
—calculations in which no maxim of 
political wisdom would be useless, no 
precept of political morality should be 
disregarded—calculations that were 
not merely to depend upon the vulgar 
arithmetic of a numerical census, but 
were to be regulated with a view to all 
those conflicting interests, and all those 
opposing principles by which they 
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were liable to be disturbed. It might 
not, indeed, be long before he would 
discover that the church establishment 
was the only barrier against the domi- 
nation of Popery, the only preventive 
of the worst tyranny, civil or religious, 
that ever trampled upon the slaves 
of superstition; and to every honest 
man this consideration alone is suffi- 
cient to secure for it support. But 
this would be very far from the re- 
quirements of the new commission. 
All the moral and political bearings of 
the church establishment must be 
brought clearly into view, and not only 
this, but all the religious institutions of 
all sects (nunneries we hope included) 
must be examined as to their bearing 
on the condition of the country. And 
all is to be done by six young gentle- 
men, just such as we meet every day, 
made by their very appointment to this 
arduous office perfectly fit for its dis- 
charge. 

Now, leaving out of the question the 
absurdity of the means taken to pro- 
cure the desired information, and re- 
membering that this commission has 
been issued by the sovereign of a Pro- 
testant state—it seems very strange 
that there is no direction given to 
enquire into the religious relations of 
the Irish church. “ Moral and Poli- 
tical” seems very like the language of 
those who regard religion, merely, as 
an instrument of government, and not 
as that in which we have an eternal 
interest. The new commission puts 
the Irish Church upon her trial, and 
“our most religious king” has been 
counselled to try her, not by her effi- 
ciency in maintaining “the true pro- 
fession of the gospel,” among a people 
given over to the idolatries and the 
corruptions of Popery—not by her 
faithfulness in teaching Christian truth, 
or her zeal in opposing anti-Christian 
error, but by the convenience or incon- 
venience of her political relations—by 
the narrow considerations of unprin- 
cipled expediency and the blind calcu- 
lations of selfish economy. The days 
are gone bye when truth was valued 
for its own sake—when religion was 
honoured as a matter of duty, not of 
convenience; and the antiquated doc- 
trine held that rulers and statesmen 
were not absolved from their allegiance 
to their God. It is the duty of every 


Christian, no matter in ‘what station he 
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may be placed, to employ his every power 
to advance the cause of truth ; and the 
state that requires of her ministers, im 
their ministerial capacity, to forget 
this plain duty, is not a Christian state ; 
and no believer in Christianity can 
conscientiously be her servant. There 
were days when Britain was not guilty 
of such tyranny as to demand it of her 
servants to discard the service of their 
Creator and call upon her magistrates 
to obey men rather than God. But the 
“spirit of the age” is infidel—religion 
is tolerated, not encouraged, by the 
march of intellect ; and those governors 
who will worship that “spirit” must 
leave their religion at the portals of its 
temple, and in entering on duties where 
the sanctions of Christianity are most 
necessary to guide them, must become 
practical Atheists and forget all re- 
sponsibility, unless that which they owe 
to the will of the multitude. Lord 
Brougham, as an individual, may be a 
devout Christian of the Church of 
England ; but Lord Brougham, as 
Chancellor, must be an infidel. It 
matters not that the constitution ap- 
pears to teach a different doctrine 
when it makes his communion with the 
national church an essential requisite 
for admission to his high office ; but 
who, in these days, would place the 
constitution in opposition to “the 
spirit of the age?” The magic spells 
of Whig necromancy have evoked this. 
grim phantom from its hiding place, 
and all its commands must be obeyed, 
and all its maxims be revered as ora- 
cles—and what says it—* Away with 
religion from the state and statesmen ; 
these latter may, in private, be very 
anxious for all religion; but woe to 
them if, in public, they confess any: 
they may, in the anode believe, and 
be firmly persuaded, that Protestantism 
is true and that Popery is false ; but in 
the cabinet they must, they shall, be 
eo | persuaded that ‘this is a theo- 
logical question as yet undetermined.’ ” 
This “spirit of the age” is an awful 
being—the grisly head that haunts the 
premier’s guilty conscience is not half 
so appalling or tremendous. ’Tis true, 
the phantom has neither form nor sub- 
stance, at least, that is discernible to 
common eyes; but terrible in its in- 
distinctness, it has scared away even 
Lord Brougham’s regard for religion, 
and Lord Grey’s attachment to the 
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church ; and, believe the noble lords, 


it disputes with Wellington the glory of 


the conquest of Napoleon, It was this 
mighty power that imprisoned the des- 
= in St. Helena—it guarded him (per- 
aps in the shape of Sir Hudson Lowe); 
and having laid its mighty captive in 
his lonely grave, the fiend has wan- 
dered over the earth, seeking rest and 
finding none, until, at length, it has 
found its way to Britain, to shock the 
vision of the Premier and the Chan- 
cellor, and “fright the isle from its 
propriety.” 

It is, unquestionably, this spirit of 
the age that has indited the ehurch 
commission, and in every line of it 
the traces of its pen are legible enough. 
There is all that ignorant presumption, 
that imagines itself fully capable of 
solving the difficulties of a great ques- 
tion, simply because it is not sagacious 
enough to sce them—there is all that 
passion for experiment, and all that con- 
tempt of experience, that marks the 
self-confidence of folly, and might 


justly give to our age the epithet of 


the age of brass in impudence, how- 
ever it may be the age of iron in crime. 
There is quite manifest, too, the desire 
to decide all questions by the philo- 
sophy of the counting-house, and drag 
into legislation the principles of the 
ledger. Utility is to be estimated by 
cheapness; and even into the balance 
of the sanctuary, in which are to be 
weighed the most sacred principles of 
eternal truth, must be thrown the 
same sordid weights, which men employ 
in the transactions of worldly gain und 
perishable pelf. Mammon is the god 
of the present day: and before this 
golden calf is the present generation 
bowing down, with one consent, in an 
unholy and degrading idolatry ; and 
they rise from his worship with the 
infection of gold having entered into 
their soul; and they set up, as the 
standard of all national good, and the 
measure of all political right, the sordid 
calculations of mercantile avarice, and 
the griping niggardliness of mercantile 
parsimony. And thus it is that the 
church of Ireland is to be tried. It 
avails her not that she has kept alive 
the profession of true religion, and 
given to Ireland a succession of able 
and holy men who ministered at her 


altars—it matters not that she has 
borne the word of God to many a 
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cottage fireside, and that, by her means, 
the sound of the Gospel has been 

heard in many a lonely valley—that she 
has trained up many a generation of 
peaceable and Christian men, who 
made their bible the rule of their 
lives, and found it their stay and con- 
solation in death. All this is not to be 
taken into consideration. The minis- 
ters look upon religious instruction as 
a material, of which they must supply 
a certain quantity to the prejudices of 
men; and they are determined to con- 
tract for it at the cheapest rate, and, 
provided that it be supplied at a 
moderate cost, they are not over- 
anxious as to the quality. These are 


just the principles that are to guide 


the commissioners in their inquiry— 
they are the principles which the 
ministers have avowed as their actu- 
ating motives ; but the moment those 
principles are sanctioned by the legis- 
lature of Britain, or admitted to regu- 
late her councils, farewell—a ne fare- 
well—to England's greatness! the 
temple of our constitution is then 
indeed polluted by the tables of the 
money changers; and the spirit of 
social order — of dignified freedom, 
which we had enshrined, is gone for 
ever—indignant at the desecration. 
This commission is, after all, only the 
form of a trial—the mockery of inquiry. 
Itisavowedly sent out, notto furnish mi- 
nisters with information on which they 
may make up their minds, but to search 
for information that may justify the de- 
cision to which they have already come. 
It is, in fact, very difficult to know what 
are the intentions of the cabinet—it is 
more than questionable whether they 
know them themselves. Ever since 
the evil hour when they took the reins 
of government, they appear to have 
had no principle to guide them but 
a determined and tenacious adberence 
to office ; and their whole course pre- 
sents no instance of decision—no 
unity of purpose—nothing but a dull 
uniformity in continual vacillation and 
temporary expedient. But yet, as far 
as Lord’ Althorp’s blundering expla- 
nations are intelligible, the new com- 
mission was intended to embody the 
principle of Mr. Ward’s resolution, 
and thus furnish ministers with a con- 
venient excuse fur getting rid of that 
resolution altogether!! The conduct 
of ministers was, indeed, most extra- 
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ordinary—compared with their decla- 
rations it was most unaccountable. If 
they approved of Mr. Ward’s resolution, 
why did they not adopt it, and thus 
obtain the sanction of the House of 
Commons for their measures? If they 
disapproved of it, why issue a com- 
mission that was to carry its principle 
into effect? Was their conduct the 
blundering of stupidity or the stratagem 
of deceit? Certainly nothing could 
be more like the duplicity of the knave, 
who adds cowardice to guilt, and 
voluntarily chooses hypocrisy as the 
avenue to crime. But no Tory should 
nave lent himself to such a ma- 
neuvre. No Tory should have con- 
sented to a motion that implied that a 
proposition for robbery could, under 
any circumstances, be entertained in a 
British House of Commons. The 
Tories should have joined with the 
Radicals, and with every Whig that 
set any value upon consistency of 
principle or manliness of conduct ; and 
negatived the previous question. The 
ministers would thus have been forced 
into some determined line of policy ; 
they must have either voted for Mr. 
Ward’s resolution, and so shown them- 
selves to the people of England, in 
their true character, or else given it a 
direct negative, and so been pledged, 
(as far as honour can pledge a Whig) 
to the defence of the Church. But 
the Tories threw a cloak over their 
imbecile vacillation, and charitably 
permitted them to escape in the dark. 
Of the Irish Protestant members, Sir 
Edmond Hayes was the only one who 
voted in the minority, and with all due 
deference, to many whom we respect, 
he was the only one who voted right.* 

The truth, is the commission, was 
merely an artifice for gaining time—an 
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expedient taken up without reflection 
and arranged without system. Ward’s 
resolution was the little pebble that suf- 
ficed to break asunder the ill-assorted 
cabinet; and the secession of Stanley and 
Graham has left them literally, as well as 
metaphorically, at their wit’s end. With- 
out talent to form, or energy to adhere to 
any course of action, they were just on 
the point of being dismissed in disgrace 
as the Incapables; but a drowning man 
will catch at a straw, and so in a lucky 
hour they bethought, themselves, of a 
commission of inquiry. It would, at 
least, put off the evil day and leave 
them, for a little longer, their beloved 
places and perquisites—and so having 
determined on the commission they 
then invented a necessity for it, and 
reckless of pledges, and utterly regard- 
less of consequences, they declare it 
their intention to cut down the Church 
Establishment to what they believe to 
be the wants of the people. They 
hunt folly through all the mazes of a 
labyrinth of absurdity—they issue a 
commission for the purpose of gaining 
time !—they decide on measures that 
will look like plausible excuses for the 
commission on which they are to be 
based!! They get rid of a resolution 
simply because they approve of its 
principle!!! and they declare the com- 
mission is to enable them to decide on 
the propriety of measures which they 
previously inform us it is their settled 
determination to adopt!!! ! 

But let us pass over all this prelude 
of blunders, and imagine ourselves 
fairly arrived at what is to follow: let 
us forgive the doubly preposterous cha- 
racter of this arrangement—the bold- 
ness of the political figure, the Whig 
verteey Teorteov, UPON which they have 
ventured; and coolly consider what they 





* Nothing could more clearly exhibit the ignorance which is abroad upon the sub- 











ject of Parliamentary usages and parliamentary forms than the feeling which the 
honourable baronet’s vote excited among his constituents, many of whom imagined 
that he had added another to the list of traitors—already too long. To many, even 
of our own readers, it may not be unnecessary to state that the amendment, techni- 
cally termed the previous question, is understood to imply that the House does not 
wish to express any opinion upon the original resolution, and will, therefore, proceed 
to the next order of the day. This was the amendment against which Sir Edmond 
Hayes very properly voted. We wish all the Tories had done the same. This ex- 
planation and testimony from us will, perhaps, help to satisfy those freeholders of 
Donegal, who have been expressing by letters, in the Northern Journals, their sur- 
prise at the conduct of their excellent and honest representative. Indeed we believe our 
ever watchful friend, the Evening Mail, has been beforehand with us in his vindication. 
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mean by the proposal to cut down (for 
this is the cant term of the day) the 
Irish Church Establishment to the 
wants of the people. That is—in every 
parish where the members of the 
Established Church shall not bear a 
certain arbitrary, and as yet indefi- 
nite proportion to the population, they 
have determined to do away with the 
Church Establishment altogether, and 
apply its revenues to purposes other 
than ecclesiastical. The incomes of 
the suppressed benefices are to be 
appropriated to the paying of the 
priests and to the education of the 
people—not a moral and religious edu- 
cation, according to the principles of 
the Church of England, but an edu- 
cation based upon the infidel system 
of the Irish Evucation Board. This 
is their scheme of sacrilege, and from 
this scheme we cannot separate their 
recent commission of inquiry. Apart 
from this, that commission is but a 
prodigal and profligate expenditure 
of the public money, without either the 
pretext of an object or the semblance 
of an excuse. In connection with these 
measures we must regard it as a decla- 
ration of hostility against the Irish 
Church ; a declaration which the minis- 
ters have counselled theirking to make— 
not, be it remembered, in his legislative, 
BUT IN HIS EXECUTIVE CAPACITY. But 
more of that hereafter—for the present, 
let us confine our remarks to the pro- 
bable, nay, the certain effects of the 
measures which they contemplate. 

Mr. Stanley laid it down, in the 
House of Commons, as the principle of 
a church establishment, that the state 
should furnish religious instruction to 
all the members of that church; no 
matter in what circumstance they 
might be placed—no matter whether 
chance, or, to speak more correctly, 
Providence should fix their lot in dis- 
tricts where they could hold commu- 
nion with many of their brethren, or 
in districts when all around them were 
of a different persuasion. And if the 
reality of religion be admitted, it 
seems hard to object to the reason of 
this prineiple. The Protestant whose 
residence, necessity or duty has fixed 
in a Roman Catholic district, has 
surely a claim upon the state for spi- 
shed hateniien or, as Lord Morpeth 
would say, “spiritual edification.” He 
is not to be left to pass his days in 
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practical heathenism—in virtual ex- 
communication from the national 
church, because those arovnd him are 
dissenters from the national faith. 
There was once a promise given by 
the Author of our Poly religion that 
“where two or three were gathered 
together in his name there should He 
be in the midst of them.” One would 
think, that to men who believed these 
words to be the words of their God, 
they would be a sufficient warrant for 
maintaining his pare worship wherever 
worshippers could be found. But our 
infidel rulers can see no beauty in the 
service of a little flock. They will go 
with religion when she is attended 
with a crowd; but they will desert 
her when her cause is supported but 
by afew. They know nothing of that 
exalted principle, that high and gene- 
rous sense of right, that supports truth 
simply because it is true, and scorns to 
make the opinions of the multitude the 
rule of its conduct. Either let the 
church establishment be altogether 
given up, or let it be maintained in 
all its efficiency ; but never let a sen- 
sible and reflecting nation adopt the 
absurdity of establishing an arbitrary 
numerical proportion as the criterion 
of the necessity of spiritual instruction ; 
and as if to complete the anomaly, 
deprive the Protestants of the benefits 
of pastoral instruction, precisely in 
those cases in which it is impossible 
for them to supply the deficiency by 
voluntary contribution. 

Now, this is merely considering the 
question in relation to Mr. Stanley’s 
principle ; and we are anxious that it 
should be so considered ; because his is 
a principle which we cannot conceive 
how any believer, in the doctrines of 
the Church of England, can deny. 
But, for our own parts, we think the 
right honourable gentleman takes far 
too low a view of the duties of an 
established church, and certainly is 
altogether mistaken as to the spirit and 
character of the Irish Church, That 
spirit and character are essentiall 
missionary. She is not content with 
merely attending to the spiritual in- 
terests of those who are attached to 
her communion, but she binds her 
bishops and her clergy by all her insti- 
tutes and ordinances, to endeavour to 
bring back those who.are wandering 
in the paths of error. A national 
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establishment, she regards the nation as 
her charge, and looks upon all the 
teachers of strange doctrines as in- 
truders upon her pastoral care.* Now, 
this is just the spirit which a Christian 
statesman, or even a wise politician, 
would have endeavoured to foster and 
encourage. We say even a wise poli- 
tician, for almost all impartial men 
now admit that, while Popery pre- 
serves her debasing and demoralizing 
sway over the hearts and consciences 
of the peasantry of Ireland, there can 
be but little hope of elevating her 
from her abject state of moral and 
ph — degradation ; and, therefore, we 

old that all the maxims of political wis- 
dom, ‘and all the sanctions of religious 
duty unite in demanding it of the rulers 
of this unhappy and distracted country, 
to employ every means which the spirit 
of Christianity will recognise, to de- 
stroy and exterminate Popery in Ireland. 
This may not be the language that is 
suited to the soft-tongued liberalism of 
modern times ; it may shock the Popish 
predilections of many who call ‘them- 
selves Protestants—of many who have 
sworn that Popery is damnable and 
idolatrous. But we care not for the 
approbation of those who think that an 
energetic attachment to our religion is 
a crime—of those who would go to 
worship, in the temple of their God, 
in velvet slippers, lest the sound of their 
footsteps should tell that they have 
been there. We love Ireland, we 
love our Roman Catholic brethren, as 
well as they do; and it is because we 
love both that we feel indignant that 
superstition has flung her chain alike 
around our country and our country- 
men—that a despotic priesthood have 
enslaved the consciences of Irishmen 
—have made imaginary fears the me- 
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dium of real extortion—have kept the 
ple in darkness lest, in acquiring 
nowledge, they might cease to be 
their serfs—and extending the limits of 
ecclesiastical rule, until it reached the 
utmost verge of temporal dominion, 
have become alike, in politics and 
religion, the keepers of their consci- 
ences—and are rivetting the fetters of 
their own ascendancy, in perpetuating 
national ignorance, and national degra- 
dation. And it is because we are in- 
dignant at all this, that we tell the 
minister who will presume to govern 
Ireland, and yet not use all his endea- 
vours to oppose the false religion that 
is her bane, that he will answer to his 
God for all the misery, and all the 
bloodshed—and there will be much of 
both—which Popery will yet cause 
within her borders. 

Ministers have avowed their readi- 
ness to make an alliance with Popery 
to buy off its attacks and commit sa- 
crilege to procure the price of the 
exemption. The revenues of the sup- 
pressed benefices are to be applied to 
the paying of the priests—the priests! 
the deadliest foes of British connection 
—the men who, free themselves from 
all human ties, have established a 
spiritual tribunal before which all 
human, and all divine obligations can 
be dispensed with !—the men who teach 
their votaries that they can legalize 
murder, and make perjury a virtue !— 
who, avowing themselves no principle 
but the forwarding the interests of 
their church, impress upon their flocks 
attachment to that church as a virtue, 
beyond all others !—the men who, by 
the dogmas of their infallible religion, 
are bound to believe that it is a good 
deed to extirpate, not heresy but here- 
tics. Will Protestant England suffer 


* See, in particular, the fortieth canon—a canon which we have very lately had 
occasion to quote as damning evidence against the temporizing and compromising 
Archbishop of Dublin. (Vol. 3, p. 707.) It is a canon to which we cannot too 


often refer. 


It is the Magna Charta of our church—the solemn declaration whereby 


she acknowledges herself to the world as a missionary church. 
+ We take the following paragraph from the Wexford Conservative, a journal of 
high respectability, which will prove that the influence of the priests is exerted as we 


have stated :— 


“We have it from the lips of a gentleman of unquestionable authority, that at 





the late election two freeholders, who it was supposed had been bribed, were dragged 
by the priests to one of the polling booths to vote for Mr. Waddy. The poor men 
resisted, but all to no purpose, as the priests and the mob were too powerful. The 
book was put in their hantls, and the bribery oath tendered, but the men evincing 
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this ?—will the English Protestant 
dissenters, who profess a_ special 
anxiety for the poy of religion, per- 
mit this ungodly and iniquitous ap- 
plication of property which, if it does 
not belong to the church, certainly does 
to the state? Will the lovers of free- 
dom suffer it? Popery is tyranny— 
tyranny in its worst—in its most tre- 
mendous form—the same tyranny sits 
at the confessional of the holy office, 
and at the humbler, but not less despotic 
confessional of the Irish mass-house. 
And this is a tyranny before which all 
human associations, and all earthly 
regards must bow. No feeling of 
earthly affection must interfere with 
the commands of those “unto whom 
all power in earth or heaven is given ;” 
no sanction of the law of God can 
interfere between the conscience and 
the bidding of those who have arro- 
gated to themselves the convenient 
power of dispensing with the com- 
mands of their Creator, and forgiving 
all transgressions against his law. And 
this too, is the tyranny of the soul— 
an all-seeing tyranny, to which every 
thought is open, and to which even 
the half-formed feelings of the mind 
are acknowledged and avowed. The 
Sicilian tyrant has been branded as the 
worst, because the most suspicious of 
oppressors, because’ he contrived the 
cave where he could listen to all the 
words of his prisoners. But Popery 
has improved upon his plan—she has 
established a Dionysian cave, where 
she sits to catch not merely the expres- 
sions, but the thoughts of her captives ; 
and, in a country where the mass of 
the people are Roman Catholics, every 
whisper of suspicion—every tale of 
hidden scandal, or of secret guilt, are 
all confided to her safe keeping. In 
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Ireland no movements of covert trea- 
son—no risings of secret insurrection 
have been, or are unknown to the 
church. The keepers of the secrets 
of the people, the priests, become, of 
necessity, the masters of the people’s 
fears, 


“Scire volunt seereta domus atque inde timeri.”” 


Auricular confession is the engine by 
which they convert spiritual authority 
into ecelesiastical dominion, and make 
all the terrors of the next world subser- 
vient to the temporal aggrandisement of 
their order. It is this which spreads 
the bleak and withering influence of 
their tyranny over all the reciprocity 
of social, all the intercourse of domes 
tic life—that establishes their system 
of espionage by every man’s fire-side, 
and makes their unhappy victim dread 
in the friend of his confidence, and 
the wife of his bosom, a spy and in- 
former of the church. 

And let us not be told that in stig- 
matizing their power as tyranny, we 
are giving to it a name that it does not 
deserve, because forsooth it is volun- 
tarily submitted to by men whose er- 
roneous belief is its foundation. We 
deny the fact—Popery is not volun- 
tarily submitted to by individuals; and 
had it not been that Popery has estab- 
lished an organized and systematic 
persecution against all those who dare 
to show symptoms of ——— her 
authority, history would long since 
have recorded the exultation of man- 
kind over her complete and unpitied 
downfall. But, with a population as 
her serfs, she coerces her rebellious 
children by the most terrible of all 
penalties—that of outlawry from the 
pale of humanity, and excommunica- 
tion from the sympathies of men. 


some reluctance to take the oath, the priests got into a rage, stamped and raved, 
cursed them, and vociferated, ‘ take the oath, take the oath, you villains, take the 


oath.’ 


The men still refusing, the deputy called their reverences to order, and 


having asked the men calmly would they take the oath, they turned off, saying they 


would consider of it.” 


Need we remind our readers of the case of priest Burke, at Cork, who absolutely 
induced a dying man to make depositions before a magistrate, which were after- 
wards proved, on the cross-examination of the reverend individual himself, to be 
false! and this too, after many witnesses had sworn to their truth in open court! 
Thus did the priest compel a dying.man to commit perjury—persuade many of his 
flock to unite in that perjury—and prevaricate upon oath himself—all to take away 
the life of an innocent individual! Is not this “legalizing murder, and making per- 


jury a virtue ?” 
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And, did we believe that the newly 
appointed Commissioners were men 
whose principles could allow them 
to receive such evidence, or whose 
intellect could enable them to under- 
stand it, we could prove before them, 
prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that Popery wields the power which 
she derives from sinenll opinion to 
coerce individual dissent, and by guid- 
ing the lawless will of the multitude 
binds. her dominion over the con- 
sciences of all! In Popish districts, 
the man who presumes to read the 
word that God has given him, or to 
question, in aught, the authority of his 
priest, is visited by all the vengeance of 
@ lawless, but, at the same time, an 
organized mob. Proscribed by the 
anathema of the priest as effectually as 
he could be by the firman of the despot, 
he is exposed to the fury of a populace 
that know no law and that respect no 
right ; he has no. further security for 
either property or life ; he goes abroad 
with the mark of Cain upon his fore- 
head, a vagabond upon the earth ; but, 
alas! without Cain’s exemption from 
attack upon his life: well may he say, 
“whosoever findeth me shall kill me ;” 
in every stranger he meets a foe, and 
his blood pays the penalty of his apos- 
tacy from the Church. These are the 
means by which Popery maintains her 
supremacy. Many—many have been 
the martyrs to the dread inquisition 
which she has in Ireland set up ; and 
ready enough is the priest to give 
absolution and his blessing to the man 
whose hands are yet reeking with the 
blood of the heretic. In Portugal or 
Goa, her murders are perpetrated in 
the dungeon—in Ireland, on the moun- 
tain or in the glen ; but murder is, in 
both places, the same sanguinary auto 
da fe : in both, her power is main- 
tained by cruelty and oppression—in 
the one case, the legalized butcheries 
of the familiar—in the other, the unre- 
cognized, but nut unsanctioned, atro- 
cities of the marauder: both the 
worthy dispensers of Papal vengeance, 
and the fit upholders of Papal power : 
both pursuing their bloody avocations 
in the name of their God, and at the 
instigation of their Church. 

This is no overdrawn picture of the 
despotism of Popery in Ireland— 
“ drunk” there, as every where, “ with 
the blood of the saints,” shed not by 
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the formal. murders of the Holy Office, 
where persecution is arrayed in the 
robes of Christian justice, and torture is 
meekly dispensed in orthodox severity, 
according to the dictates of Christian 
charity, but by the more summary, and 
certainly the less iniquitous, proceed- 
ings of the barbarity of the gang. But 
it needs not this to prove that Popery 
is tyranny ; it is tyranny over those who 
are its slaves from persuasion as well 
as those who are its captives from inti- 
midation. Terror is the instrument by 
which all despotism is maintained ; 
force is only brought into action when 
resistance is offered, but resistance is 
obviated by maintaining the fear of 
force ; fear, of consequences, either real 
or imaginary. When the Mussulman 
ermits the Grand Seignor to take away 
is wife, it is because he fears to resist : 
and though the fears which the priests 
employ are of imaginary punishment, 
which they impiously pretend they 
have at their command, this does not 
diminish the effect, nor palliate the 
enormity of their depotism. It may 
increase our compassion for the slave, 
to know that he is a dupe, it cannot take 
from our detestation of the tyrant to 
be assured that he is an impostor. 
Against the despotism of the priests 
the Church of Ireland has raised the 
standard of pure and tolerant Christi- 
anity, and by the very contrast created 
by her presence, has materially miti- 
gated the pretensions of the rival 
Church. There is a moral check in the 
contrast with Protestantism, which puts 
a restraint upon Popery ; and this 
check the government are about 
altogether to remove, and consign 
whole districts, peopled with immortal 
souls, to her dark and unmitigated 
reign. They are, virtually, about to 
make Popery the established religion 
in many parts of Ireland. Disguise 
their intentions as they may, to palliate 
the enormity of the proposition, to a 
people not yet prepared for this fla- 
grant act of moral guilt and political 
insanity, this is the plain, the unvar- 
nished meaning of the measures they 
propose ; and if ever the legislature 
adopt those measures, the constitution 
is dissolved, and all government is at an 
end ; the King will have done that for 
which James the Second lost his crown ; 
he will have violated his coronation 
oath; he will virtually have abdicated 
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his throné; the propriety of resistance 
will then be measured only by the pro- 
bability of suecess—our obedience to 
the mandates of a godless and an illegal 
usurpation will be a matter of expedi- 
ency, not of duty. 

If there be faith in pledges—if there 
be meaning in compacts—if there be 
virtue in oaths, there never has been 
privilege more solemnly guaranteed 
than to the Protestants of Ireland, the 
maintenance of their church. It is 
secured by the King’s coronation oath 
and by the act of Union—the one of 
which cannot be broken without dis- 
solving the constitution, nor the other 
violated without dismembering the em- 
pire. We know that with respect to 
the coronation oath, the ministers have 
put forward the doctrine, that the King 
will be looked upon by his God ina 
two-fold capacity, and that what is sworn 
by the individual will not be binding 
upon the a personage whom 
they call the Legislative Sovereign. 
But this miserable sophistry—this des- 
perate resource of casuistical chicanery, 
fails them in the instance of which we 
speak. The Commission is issued by 
the executive King—a personage whom 
they have acknowledged to be bound 
by the vows thit the actual King took 
at his coronation. When William the 
Fourth—we designate his Majesty thus, 
to get rid of all the confusion of the 
multiplicity of characters in which 
ministers would present him—when 
William the Fourth was crowned 
King of this mighty empire, the Arch- 
bishop who imposed on him these 
vows, as if to remind him that all his 

ower he held but by the sufferance of 

is God—in the sight of that God, and 
in the presence of the people over whom 
he was to rule—thus embodied in an 
oath, the terms of that original contract 
which subsists between the sovereign 
and the nation : 

Archbishop—* Will you, To THE UT- 
MOST OF YOUR POWER, maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed 
religion, established by law? and will 
you preserve unto the bishops and cler- 
gy of this realm, and To THE CHURCHES 
COMMITTED TO THEIR CHARGE, all such 
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rightsand privileges as by law do orshall 
appertainuntothem, oR ANY OF THEM ?” 

William the Fourth— Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, and actual King of Gréat Bri- 
tain—“ All this I promise to do—(and 
having laid his hand upon the Holy @os- 
pels), “ The things which I have here 
before promised, I will perform and 
keep. So help me God”—(and his Ma- 
jesty kissed the book.) 

Now, after this solemn compact, thus 
made between the Protestant King and 
his Protestant people, and ratified by a 
solemn appeal to Him before whose bar 
kings as well as private men must yet 
appear—were we credulous, if we ima- 
gined that our church and our religion 
were secure ? It can only be in direct 
contravention of this compact—in un- 
disguised violation of this oath, that 
measures can be based upon the Com- 
mission whose immediate effect will be 
to suppress the “ true profession of the 
Gospel,” by removing from many dis- 
tricts those who preached it—to.sub- 
vert “the Protestant reformed religion,” 
by putting an end to its worship, and, 
most likely, giving over its then useless 
temples to be desecrated by the cere- 
monies of an idolatrous faith *—and to 
deprive many “churches,” or congrega- 
tions, of their most sacred “ right” —of 
their dearest “ privilege”—that of re- 
ceiving consolation and instruction from 
a resident pastor. The Commission is 
intended to facilitate these measures— 
the issuing of the Commission is an ex- 
ecutive act—and even admitting that 
the Whigs have succeeded, by a novel 
species of political legerdemain, in di- 
viding the monarch into distinct per- 
sons, with distinct, and in the present 
case, opposing duties ; it follows, of ne- 
cessity, that William the Fourth, No. 1, 
(the executive King) who has sworn.to 
maintain the church, is bound to give 
no assistance to William the Fourth, 
No. 2, (the legislative King,) for whom 
it is expedient to destroy it—and thus 
the moment that legislative robbery is 
based upon the Commission, William 
the Fourth, No. 3, (the King, in his 

roper and individual person,) has vio- 
fated his coronation oath. 

And let no person imagine, that the 
observance of the coronation oath, in 


* The Protestant places of worship, in the suppressed benefices, will, of course, 
Ve given up to the new clients of the government, the Romish Priests. 
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all its integrity, is a matter of light mo- 
ment, even as it respects the preserva- 
tion of the general liberties of Britain. 
By a maxim of the constitution, we have 
admitted that the King can do no 
wrong ; but while we exempt him from 
all earthly account, by this oath we 
oblige him to feel himself the more 
deeply accountable to an Almighty 
power—and while we set up by the 
constitution no tribunal to which he is 
amenable, it is only because we have 
already made his duty to his subjects a 
= of his responsibility to his God. 
rerogative implies discretion, and in 
the coronation oath is to be found our 
only constitutional pledge for the proper 
exercise of that discretion. Resistance 
is an extra-constitutional remedy un- 
known to the contemplation of the law. 
But here is the proper, the safest limit 
of royal prerogative—the security that 
discretionary shall never become arbi- 
trary power. There are many things 
which the law enjoins upon the King, 
the performance of which it has neither 
established the means of compelling, 
nor yet sanctioned the infliction of pu- 
nishment for their neglect. In the coro- 
nation oath is to be found the expres- 
sion of all those moral checks—all these 
intellectual barriers which Kings might 
or might not respect so long as they 
merely existed in the vague and unde- 
fined principles of our constitution, but 
which acquire, in these vows, a perma- 
nent habitation and a shape. It is this 
oath that prevents prerogative from 
being tyranny, and privilege from being 
but a modification of resistance—that 
makes the King’s conscience the safe- 
guard of our freedom—and obliges him 
to be atraitor to his God before he can be 
the tyrant of his people ; and which even 
in these very matters, where we seem to 
place him above law, brings him most 
effectually under the authority of the 
law. Unless they desire the only secu- 
rity of their freedom to be found in the 
possibility of resistance—in the power 
of breaking up the whole frame of our 
social constitution—let Britons guard, 
with the most jealous solicitude, against 
the slightest encroachment on the sanc- 
tity of the coronation oath—let them 
repudiate, with indignation, any doc- 
trine that could furnish Kings with a 
pretext for disregarding it. If the pre- 
cedent is established, who is to set 
limits to its application? If we consent 
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to the practical abrogation of any part 
of it, we vitiate and make worthless 
the security that is derived from the 
entire. 

But we must hasten to speak of the 
act of Union; an act by which the 
nationality of Ireland was surrendered, 
and her constitution utterly destroyed ; 
the provisions of which, towards her, 
should, therefore, be observed with the 
most scrupulous exactness. The fifth 
article of that union provides, “that 
the continuance and preservation of 
the united church, as the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, shall 
be an essential and fundamental part of 
the union ;” and let us not be told 
that, when the doctrine of proportion 
is admitted, this article is observed. 
No. If this be so, it is an unmeaning 
and worthless form of words. If the 
legislature have the right, by this 
article, to fix any proportion, they may fix 
any proportion that they choose—they 
may make the presence of a single 
Roman Catholic a sufficient reason for 
destroying the church establishment in 
—- the suppressing any number 
of benefices does not contravene this 
article, neither would the suppressing 
of all. Now, we do not question the 
legal power of the Imperial Parliament 
to modify even the act of union ; but 
this we assert, that when it was declared 
that the preservation of the church 
was “an essential and fundamental 
part of the union,” it was enacted that 
whenever this was disregarded, the union 
was—not violated, but REPEALED. We 
beg to be understood. We do not 
address ourselves to the reason of poli- 
ticians, but to the judgment of lawyers. 
The very act by which the Imperial 
Parliament sits, provides that when the 
Established Church is not maintained 
in both countries, that act shall expire 
and be of no force—we can see no 
other meaning in the words “ essential 
and fuadamental.” The Parliament, 
then, has the power to destroy the 
Church ; but in so doing, to all intents 
and purposes, they repeal the act of 
union. Both countries, then, are in 
the same relative position as if it had 
been formally enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, &c. &c., that 
the act of union be repealed. The 
Imperial Parliament no longer exists. 
The United Parliament of England 
and Scotland may meet and legislate 
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for their countries, as they did in 
1799 ; but “no power on earth can 
make laws to bind the people of Ireland, 
but the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland ;” and every honest judge upon 
the bench would, if the Imperial Parlia- 
ment continued to sit in defiance of 
all law, be bound by his oath to reject, 
and refuse to be influenced in his de- 
cision by any statutes they might pass. 

Has the opinion of the law officers 
been taken uponthis point—whether by 
the very provisions of the act of union, 
that act does not cease and determine 
as soon as the Church of Ireland, as 
an establishment, is subverted ? But of 
one thing the British government may 
rest assured, that whether or not the 
union will be legally repealed by such 
a measure—which, from our souls, we 
believe it will—its maintenance, for any 
length of time, will be virtually impos- 
sible. They need not, they cannot, 
entertain the dream of coercing a 
nation—of opposing force to the ener- 
gies of a people united in disaffection. 
The agitation for repeal is now harm- 
less and ineffectual, because the Pro- 
testants are attached to British con- 
nexion ; but we tell the British govern- 
ment, that if the Irish Church be 
sacrificed to the clamour of the agitators 
and the intrigues of the priests, the 
mass of the Protestants will become 
the advocates not of repeal, but of 
separation; and separation will inevi- 
tably take place. We know well, we 
are proud that we know, the manly 
determination—the moral confidence— 
the undaunted bravery of the Orange- 
men of Ireland; and we know also, 
that it needs but a little more of faith- 
less oppression, of unprincipled ingra- 
titude, on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to cause all that determination, 
all that confidence, and all that bravery, 
to be employed against British con- 
nexion as energetically, aye, and as 
successfully, as it ever was in its 
behalf. When the moral energy of the 
Protestant is united with the physical 
force of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, the combination will be irresis- 
tible; and the Imperial Parliament, 
with all its resolutions, and its ad- 
dresses—its eloquent debates, and its 
triumphant majorities—and the impe- 
rial government, with all its ordinances 
and its coercion bills—all its fleets and 
its armies, may postpone, but cannot 
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avert, the separation of the countries. 
God grant that a sad experience may 
never establish, by its melancholy test, 
our character as } ! But if the 
English nation desire to preserve the 
existence in maintaining the integrity of 
the empire, and, by retaining Ireland, 
to prevent Britain from being swept from 
the chart of nations—let them know, and 
be assured, that in deciding the prin- 
ciple of the Church Commission, they 
are, in reality, determining the fate of 
repeal. 

We are not singular in our opinion 
that the Church Establishment is the 
bond of union between the two coun- 
tries. We certainly have high authority 
for the assertion that its subversion 
will inevitably lead to. their separation. 
Lord Chancellor—we beg pardon, Mr. 
Attorney-General—Plunkett, has left 
on record his eloquent testimony to its 
truth. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as falling into the absurdity of 
supposing for one moment that it is 
possible, from any statement, or even 
vow of the noble and learned lord, 
made at any period, to infer what his 
opinion may be at any other period. 
The noble and learned lord’s opinions 
depend _ “ circumstances over 
which he has no control ;” but yet his 
former declaration is worthy of being 
preserved for the eloquence of the 
terms in which it is couched—compared 
with his future conduct it may be 
valuable as a curious specimen of poli- 
tical tergiversation. In the year 1824, 
a little more than ten years from the 
date at which we write, a Mr. Plunkett 
spoke thus in the House of Commons: 


‘“ Sir, with respect to the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland, I think it neces- 
sary not only that there should be an 
established church, but that the estab- 
lishment should be richly endowed, 
Sir, I wish that the establishment should 
be richly endowed, to enable the clergy 
to take their places among the nobles of 
the land; but, speaking in a political 
point of view, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the existing Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland is the grand bond 
of union between the two countries. If 
ever. the unfortunate moment shall arrive 
at which the legislature shall rashly lay 
hands upon the property of the Church, 
that moment will seal the doom of the 
union, and terminate, for ever, the con- 
nexion between the countries.” 


, 
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Lord Plunkett is beginning to have 
a conscience, at least he has put on the 
semblance of possessing one. His name 
does not appear in the commission. 
The English Chancellor’s name is at 
its head, but the Irish Chancellor's is 
unaccountably passed over. This isa 
noble and a worthy tribute to consis- 
tency, from one whose whole political 
life has set it at defiance. It is something 
like the penitence of the miser, who, 
having amassed wealth by all the arts 
of fraud, and all the instruments of ex- 
tortion, endeavours, on his death-bed, 
to square his accounts with heaven, by 
posting a pitiful charity against enor- 
mous iniquity; and imagines that he re- 
deems the oppression by which thou- 
sands have been amassed, when he 
sends a donation of five pounds to the 
parish poor. But no! we are esti- 
mating the noble and learned lord’s 
consistency too highly. Paltry as is the 
donation of the dying miser, it takes 
something from his hoarded | store. 
Lord Plunkett’s consistency has not 
subtracted one single farthing from the 

erquisites or the salary upon which he 
oS closed a determined and tenacious 
grasp. Political pliancy of principle 
has already borne him through all the 
demoralizing grades of a subservient 
elevation; and, for himself, political 
baseness has no object, as political de- 
linquency can obtain no further reward ; 
and then the Hannibals—the dear, the 
precious little Hannibals—they too are 
all comfortably provided for. Lord 
Plunkett has trafficked in tergiversation 
until he has made his fortune, and he 
is now, perhaps, about to retire from 
the trade. His lordship can now afford 
to keep a conscience. 

His lordship will perceive that we 
are ready to allow every merit to his 
new-born consistency, when we say 
that we have discovered (and we con- 
fess we were surprised at the discovery) 
that he will not gratuitously put himself 
forward as the violator of a pledge. 
We do not believe that ministers wished 
for his name, or they could have had it. 
But the time is gone by when that name 
could add respectability to any thing in 
the ‘eyes of any. Political venality 
would be the most permanent as well as 
the most lucrative of trades, if it were 
not that it destroys itself. Character is 
the capital which it employs, and this 
capital perishes in its occupation. The 
hackneyed slave of power is too de- 
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based to be worth his purchase ; and in 
the multitude of transfers the commo- 
dity is so injured, as at length to become 
unmarketable. Happy they who make 
to themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when bankrupt 
in character they may not be without 
resource—happy they who bargain well 
for their price in the hour of their poli- 
tical prostitution ; for the time must 
come when they will be discarded, and 
they will be compelled to enact the late 
learned chastity of the female who 
ceases at length to yield, because she is 
no longer wooed ; and having outlived 
her attractions, becomes virtuous of 
necessity, and not of choice. 

Had Lord Plunkett resigned any- 
thing for the sake of his consistency, 
our language would be different. Had 
he joined the righteous and the honest 
men who have seceded on the church 
question from the spoliation cabinet, 
we would give him credit for purity of 
intention, and have respected it even 
in him. But we cannot understand the 
absence of his name from the Commis- 
sion. If his lordship approves of the 
measures of his colleagues, why has he 
not the courage to give them the sanc- 
tion of his name? If he disapproves 
of those measures, why does he conti- 
nue to act with the men who are 
adopting principles of robbery as the 
ground of their treatment of the church ? 
We believe the solution of the problem 
is to be found in the declaration we 
have quoted. Lord Plunkett cares not 
for the principle, and’ therefore he re- 
tains his place. He dreads the infamy 
of an open contravention of his record- 
ed opinions, and therefore he will not 
permit his name to appear in the Com- 
mission. From our soul we despise 
the man who does wrong by halves, 
and has all the responsibility without 
any of the boldness of guilt—still more 
do we despise the man who can disre- 
gard the sanctions of rectitude, but 
dreads the censure of opinion. 


Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 
And free from conscience is a slave to fame. 


What is the amount of his lordship’s 
concession to his principles, or rather to 
his declaration? He willnotjoin in the 
Commission, but he aids and abets 
the act. He is too honest to bea prin+ 
cipal, but no inconvenient conscienti- 
ousness prevents him from being an ac- 
cessory. He reminds us of the tender- 
hearted assassin who could not bring 
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himself to stab his sleeping friend ; but 
in the full relenting of his honest heart, 
hands the dagger to his brother ruffian. 


**T cannot stab him—ZJ onceswore to be his friend ; 
Give me the lamp—here, take the dagger! strike! 
Strike to his heart! I'll light thee to the deed.” 


Before we conclude, we wish to call 
attention to one mischief that is sure 
to result from the working of the Com- 
mission—a mischief which all who 
mourn over the religious feuds of Ire- 
land will at once understand and la- 
ment. In a country such as this, 
where religious animosity has embit- 
tered every feeling, and intrudes its 
baneful influence into all that concerns 
the interests of [reland, it is madness— 
it is wickedness in the government, to 
send round to every parish to number 
the population by their religious profes- 
sion—to marshal them into two great 
religious parties, and establish a muster 
roll of dissension by recording indivi- 
dually their differences as to creed. 
Could any system of policy be devised 
better calculated to perpetuate that 
— of religious partizanship which 
the government affect to deplore? is 
not this setting the Protestant against 
the Roman Catholic, and the Roman 
Catholic against the Protestant ; and 
making broad and distinct the line of 
demarcation between the two classes ? 
When the commissioners are to take 
their evidence in each parish, will no 
heartburnings be engendered by its 
collection? when conflicting testimo- 
nies are presented—and most assuredly 
there will—will no malice remain on 
the minds of the party whose evidence 
is set aside? If ministers choose to 
deal as they have said, with the Estab- 
lished Church, let them, as they value 
the peace of the country, act on the 
information they have already—infor- 
mation which it has cost the country 
thousands to procure; but never let 
them venture on a measure that will 
bring dissension home to every man’s 
door ; that will drag every man to be 
a sharer in religious feuds, and aggra- 
vate those feuds by all the animosity 
of local associations, and particularize 
them by all the individuality of local 
quarrels. Their commissioners will be 
itinerant incendiaries: like Samson’s 
foxes, they will be sent forth two and 
two; and like Samson’s foxes, each 
couple will have a firebrand between 
their tails. 
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We must have done. Dark as is 
the prospect, we do not yet despair of 
the preservation of the church. It is 
in the apathy—in the disunion—in the 
cowardice of Protestants that the dan- 
ger is. If those who value the bless- 
ings of a scriptural church—who wish 
their children to enjoy the privileges 
which they themselves, perhaps, do not 
know how to value until they lose 
them, will even now stand forward to 
resist the attacks of revolutionary infi- 
delity, the country may be saved. Let 
Protestants now fling-to the winds ever 
selfish consideration and every selfis 
fear: as they value their religion—as 
they love their country—as they honor 
their God, let them protest against 
the unholy alienation of the revenues 
of the Church, and protest in the lan- 
guage of men who are ready to risk 
all for their religion. If the Protestant 
establishment is destroyed, the Roman 
Catholic religion must inevitably be esta- 
blished in its place ; and then farewell 
to all liberty of conscience, to all free- 
dom of thought. Let us, then, in re- 
sisting spoliation, remember that we 
are preventing usurpation—let us feel 
that we are upholding our liberties in 
contending for our faith. If Protes- 
tants are animated by such motives, 
and join in the soul-stirring cry of 
“no surrender” of the church—with the 
blessing of God we have no fear of the 
result; our distant congregations will 
be still preserved, the outposts of the 
British constitution and the British 
faith—the watch-towers of religion and 
of freedom in districts where the 
tyranny of superstition rules—and 
brighter days will dawn for Ireland, 
and a purer faith be yet professed 
throughout her borders.. The church 
shall remain the grand maintainer of 
Christian faith, to bring down the 
blessings of heaven upon a Christian 
land. If there be power in truth, religion 
shall civilize Ireland, and error and 
superstition shall flee away ; and when 
the stillness of the grave has closed 
upon the violence of those who now 
assail our temple, and the arm of its 
defenders is slumbering in dust, that 
temple shall still stand—and the flame 
of pure religion still burn upon its altar 
—while in the majesty of venerated 
antiquity it looks down upon another 
generation of a free and peaceable, 
because a Christian people. 




















Impromptu— Sonnet. 


IMPROMPTU. 


SUGGESTED BY THK PERUSAL OF AN AFFECTIONATE LETTER FROM ONE ( 
DEAR TO THE WRITER. 


Thee Evertastine! let me praise, 
Not for the boon of life alone ; 
But that the heart whence came those thoughts, 
Beats in a bosom al/ mine own! | 
Grant then, good Lord, this soul-sent pray’r— 
Whate’er the fate thou mean’st for me, 
Whether care-soil’d or joy-illum’d, 
Still by my hearth-stone may she be! 


Sorrow, with her, I could not deem | 
An unreliev'd or hapless lot— : 
But desolate were palace halls, | 


And gilded state, where she was not / 


Ah! let me, then, contented be, 

Though fortune never o’er me shine— 
Since better far than gold or pomp, 

Is one fond heart, my love! like thine. 


C. X. R. 


SONNET. 


*T was at the breaking of a summer morn, 
When earth as yet in dewy slumber lay, 
And heaven first blushed her welcome to the day, 
Just then a song burst forth from yonder thorn, 
So sad, it seemed as if some bird forlorn, 
Hid the night through beneath th’ o’erarching spray, 
Now wept the entrance of the coming day, 
And called upon the darkness to return. ; 


ee 


I too, (though far less eloquent my strain,) 
Was watching there, and, like that lonely bird, 
Strove to discourse the shadows back again,— 
Those shadows, whose retirement is not stirred 
By heartless merriment, to mock my pain, 
But where the low-voiced heart alone is heard. 
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* Suave, mari magno turbantibus sequora ventis, 
E terré magnum alterius spectare laborem.”— Lucretius. 


CHAPTER V. 


CABO TORMENTOSO. 


Havine despatches for the governor, 
and a variety of other business to 
transact in Cape Town, we stood into 
Table Bay, previously to proceeding 
to Simons Bay, which is the regular 
naval station of the Cape. Table Bay 
is well known to be extremely liable 
to sudden squalls, which frequently 
make tremendous havoc among the 
shipping, tearing them from their 
moorings, and drifting them with awful 
violence on the shore. It is generally 
admitted, however, that much of the 
danger attendant on these storms 
might be avoided by using the pre- 
caution of mooring the vessels firmly 
with strong cables and heavy anchors. 
Ships so secured have been known to 
ride out the most tremendous gales, 
while such as neglect this precau- 
tion almost invariably suffer. Accord- 
ingly, although the weather was ex- 
tremely fine when we arrived, Captain 
Morley directed the best and small 
bowers to be dropped with nearly an 
hundred fathom of cable to each, in 
order to preclude the possibility of 
accident. 

It was evening when we came to 
our moorings, and in the morning the 
captain proceeded on shore, taking 
Strangway and myself along with him. 
We landed opposite the custom-house, 
and prenesiat’ immediately to the re- 
sidence of the governor. Our way 
lay through the Heergraft ; and cer- 
tainly the appearance of this elegant 
street was well calculated to make on 
us an agreeable first impression. In 
length it extends fully a quarter of a 
mile, and its breadth is in proportion. 
The houses are regularly built ; gene- 
rally two stories high, with flat roofs 
and flights of steps up to the doors. 


Vou. IV. 


The carriage-way is lined on each side 
by rows of handsome trees, betwixt 
which and the houses are trottoirs. 
For the first half of its extent, only 
one side of the street is occupied 
by buildings, the other being a large 
open space, lined with trees, and used 
as a military parade. The shade of 
the overhanging branches affords a 
grateful shelter from the heat of the 
sun ; and their full and verdant foliage 
tends to promote an agreeable circula- 
tion of air when the weather is sultry. 
Altogether I have not seen a place 
where I should be better contented to 
drop anchor for life than the Heergraft 
of Cape Town. The day was remark- 
ably fine ; and the bright rays of the 
sun imparted an agreeable air of cheer- 
fulness to the the scene. 

The captain having delivered his 
dispatches, and transacted some other 
slight business in the town, we deter- 
mined to take a peep at the environs 
before returning on board. Accord- 
ingly, having repassed the Heergraft, 
we took the road to Green Point, 
which is an extensive tract of meadow 
land running between the sea and the 
foot of the Lion’s Rump. The scenery 
here was delightful, especially to men 
just arrived from a voyage. Before us 
were stretched the placid waters of the 
expanded bay, bounded on the one 
hand by a range of azure mountains, 
and extending on the other far away 
into the horizon-bounded Atlantic. 
Numerous merchant ships—the jolly 
old Hesperus peering proudly above 
them all—were riding at anchor ; most 
of them with their white sails, unfurled 
to dry, flapping loosely in the breeze. 
Boats and lighters of all sizes were 
plying to and from the shore, or lying 
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along-side the different ships, on whose 
decks the mariners were busily en- 
gaged in loading or unloading their 
cargo. An occasional pinnace with 
its gaudily painted gunwale, and daz- 
zling triangular sails, was seen treading 
its way through the maze, bound with 
a party from town on some pleasure 
excursion. Altogether it was a scene 
on which a sailor loves to gaze—life, 
bustle and activity, on the placid sur- 
face of the element of his adoption. 

Turning round from this pleasing 
poe. the land-view was scarcely 
ess interesting. In the back ground 
the towering mass of Table Mountain, 
flanked on.either side by the lesser but 
still stupendous heights of Devil’s Hill 
and the Lion’s Rump, stretched its 
stately head nearly four thousand feet 
into the air—steep, bare, and torrent- 
furrowed towards the top, and covered 
towards the base with huge fragments 
of detached rock and heaps of moun- 
tain debris, among which a stunted 
tree or occasional patch of brushwood 
were here and there observable. Be- 
twixt this and the green plain on which 
we stood lay the town, with its gay 
white-walled houses glittering in the 
sun-beams, or thrown into agreeable 
obscurity by the dark shade of over- 
hanging trees. Extensive gardens, 
surrounded by luxuriant myrtle and 
laurel groves, with here and there 
clumps of lemon trees, and lofty oaks 
twined round by the tendrils of the 
“enlacing vine,” adorned the environs 
towards the land-side, while the fort 
and batteries presented their sloping 
glaces towards the sea. Sometimes 
turning round to contemplate this 
prospect, and sometimes reverting to 
our Own proper element, we passed on 
delighted with both, extending our 
walk nearly to the extremity of Green 
Point. Here, on a wooden bench 
erected for the use of the townspeople, 
we sat down to rest. The waters of 
the bay, unrufied and motionless, 
seemed literally to be sleeping in the 
sunshine, and reflected vividly the 
shadows of the ships and boats that 
floated on their surface. 
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I do not know how long we might 
have remained in this situation, but 
certainly not so much as half an hour, 
when turning to contemplate once more 
the land-view, we were surprised at 
the change that had taken place in the 
appearance of Table Mountain. Its 
lofty outline was no longer relieved 
against the clear blue sky. A dense 
mass of black clouds mustered omi- 
nously behind it, and a thin white mist 
was curling in sweeping eddies round 
its summit. 

“We must return with all speed to 
the ship,” said Captain Morley, rising 
from the bench. “I know that signal 
of old! When the table-cloth is 
spread upon the mountain, we may 
look for heavy squalls.” 

We rose, accordingly, and walked 
sepidly in the direction of the town. 
The fog round the summit of the 
mountain increased meanwhile in den- 
sity, and became more and more agi- 
tated by intermitting gusts of wind. 
The sea-fowl, instinctively prophetic 
of an approaching storm, left the 
water in flocks—the cape pigeon wing- 
ing its way rapidly landward, and the 
mighty albatros towering high into 
the welkin to make its bed among the 
clouds of some more tranquil region.* 
The lurid clouds in the background 
continued to marshal ominously— 
overtopped the hill, and speedily 
reached the zenith. Still the sun, 
which they had not yet obscured, 
shone brilliantly, casting our shadows 
before us. We had not proceeded 
many yards, however, till these too 
disappeared. All was black and omi- 
nous. We increased our pace to a run, 
and were hurrying rapidly forward, 
when in an instant, and without the 
slightest warning, we were met by a 
gale so furious as completely to retard 
our course, and even carry us a pace 
or two backwards. A torrent of the 
heaviest rain I ever witnessed, accom- 
panied by vivid flashes of lightning 
and deafening peals of thunder, suc- 
ceeded. We buttoned our coats, bent 
our heads downwards, and contended 
with the tempest as we best could. 


* The albatros is said-to sleep when on the wing ; 
« —loin des bruits de la terre, 
Bereé par son vol solitaire, 


Il va o’endormir dans les cieux 
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Our progress, however, was extremely 
slow, for the wind, if anything, con- 
tinued increasing in violence. The 
blackness of the atmosphere, too, be- 
came more and more appalling ; and 
we could hear by the dashing of the 
waves, for it was dangerous to look up, 
that the sea was already agitated. 

After a tedious and fatiguing walk 
we at length reached the town. Not 
an individual was to be seen; the wind 
howled desolately among the houses, 
and the rain-water ran in torrents 
through the streets. With great diffi- 
culty we rounded the corner of Somer- 
set road, where the gale swept past 
with a furious eddy, and, getting into 
the comparatively more sheltered 
Waterkant street, at length reached 
the quay. Here, neither our own nor 
any other boat was to be seen; the 
quay was totally deserted, and the 
waves lashed furiously over the parapet. 
Elkins, who had been anxiously wait- 
ing our arrival, presently joined us. 

*“ No craft can live in the water, at 
present, Sir,” he said, addressing Cap- 
tain Morley, “every boat in the har- 
bour has gone somewhere for shelter, 
and we have taken our gig into the 
dock of Rogge battery.” 

We now looked towards the sea, 
and were immediately convinced that 
to return to the ship at that time was 
impossible. The waves were running 
mountain-high, and the seething foam 
lashed far up the beach and adjacent 
rocks. 

“I would give all I am possessed 
of,’ said Morley, “to be, at this mo- 
ment, on the deck of the Hesperus !” 

“It is impossible, Sir,” said Strang- 
way, “no boat could live for an instant 
in such a sea;” and, as he spoke, an 
enormous billow, as if in confirmation 
of what he said, rolled far up the 
beach beneath us, and deposited its 
snowy plumage at our feet. 

Meanwhile, the gale continued to 
blow so furiously that we were obliged 
to hold on by each other in order to 
keep our places. The rain-water 
streamed in torrents from our clothes, 
and every moment seemed to add fresh 
violence to the hurricane. While 
standing in this uncomfortable situa- 
tion, uncertain what course to pursue, 
we were suddenly hailed by a voice 
from behind, and turning round ob- 
served a gentleman at an upper window 
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of the custom-house, beckoning us to 
come in. We were not tardy in taking 
advantage of this considerate invita- 
tion, and soon found ourselves in a 
comfortable room, where several clerks 
were busily engaged with their ledgers 
in the midst of all the turmoil. From 
the window we commanded a complete 
view of the bay ; and the prospect it 
presented was truly appalling. The 
billows were of enormous magnitude, 
and rolled onwards with a violence 
which no power seemed capable of 
resisting. Their wide and agitated 
tops were covered with fields of foam, 
flakes of which the drifting gale caught 
up as it passed, and wafted impetuously 
away, far over the tops of the houses. 
Towards the shore, the yawning 
gulphs between the waves were so 
black and deep that the eye almost 
shrunk from contemplating them ; 
while, farther out, where the perspec- 
tive shut those fearful chasms from the 
view, nothing was to be seen but one 
immense, unbroken, sheet of foam. 
Beyond the bay, the waters of the 
ocean were black and desolate; no 
horizon was distinguishable. The 
gloomy colours of the clouds and of 
the distant water, were so completely 
assimilated, that they appeared to pass 
into each other; nor could the eye fix 
on any point where the one could be 
said to terminate, and the other to 
commence. In the lower strata of the 
air, detached masses of cloud, fringed 
with a stormy copper-coloured light, 
were racking furiously before the tem- 
pest ; while above, all was blackness 
and obscurity, fixed and immoveable 
as the rock of ages. 

“ What are become of all the vessels 
that were moored in the bay this 
morning ?” said I, observing only the 
Hesperus and a single merchantman. 

« They all cut their cables,” replied 
the gentleman who invited us in, and 
who now stood beside us at the win- 
dow, “and stood out to sea as soon as 
the mist began to gather round the top 
of the mountain. ‘This is, in general, 
their only chance of escape in such a 
squall, for, notwithstanding so many 
warnings, they are seldom provident 
enough to furnish themselves with 
moorings sufficiently strong to ride it 
out. I presume, Sir,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Morley, “ you 
are the captain of the Hesperus ?” 
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“I am,” replied Captain Morley, 
“‘and 1 shall never forgive myself for 
being absent from her at such a crisis.” 

“You need not be in the least 
alarmed for her safety, Sir,” said the 
gentleman. “I have witnessed many 
of these squalls from the spot where we 
now stand, and can judge pretty accu- 


rately of the chance a ship has of 


weathering one of them. he Hes- 
perus, I perceive, is moored by her 
two bowers, in addition to which she 
has since dropped a sheet anchor, and 
her cables are sufficiently long to allow 
her to humour the waves. I have 
watched her narrowly for some time, 
and I assure you she is not in the 
slightest danger.” 

Our own observations confirmed the 
geutleman’s remark. The Hesperus 
was riding out the tempest in most 
gallant style. From time to time she 
appeared on the summit of a wave, by 
which she was borne forward to a con- 
siderable distance, till the water gra- 
dually glided out from beneath her, 
and, without the slightest shock, she 
sunk back into the abyss behind. 
Here her hull, and all the under part 
of her rigging, were hid from the view, 
and nothing was to be seen but her top 
spars, till gradually she again emerged, 
and stood out high upon the top of the 
succeeding billow. After observing 
her carefully for some time, the captain 
himself seemed satisfied of her safety, 
and was, at length, so much relieved as 
to be able to turn his attention to the 
merchantman. 

The state of this unfortunate vessel 
was very differeut. She was riding at 
single anchor, and it was evident she 
was not provided with a sufficient 
length of cable. When she appeared 
on the summit of a wave, she was 
hurled impetuously forward, and when 
at the very top of her precipitate 
career, was checked with a sudden 
jerk, and fell back, amid clouds of 
spray, into the yawning trough of 

e water. 

“She can never ride it out,” said 
Captain Morley. “Those repeated 
shocks must, eventually, snap her 
cable.” 

Nor was it long till the captain’s 
soma was verified. An enormous 

illow caught her up, raised her on its 
heaving side, and hurled. her forward 
with irresistible violence. For an in- 
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stant her strained cable seemed to 
check her in her course, but it was 
only for an instant. Again she was 
precipitated forward—her prow took 
a downward direction—bowsprit and 
bows were immersed in the water— 
the billow passed onwards and hid her 
from our view. It was evident her 
cable had snapped, and we considered 
her destiny as sealed. Again, how- 
ever, she appeared on the top of the 
succeeding wave, and we could see, 
with the assistance of a glass, that she 
had ported her helm, and succeeded in 
turning her head from the wind. The 
manceuvre was dexterously managed. 
She glided down the farther side of 
the wave and surmounted the next. 
Some hope seemed still to be left, 
as she was certainly making, though 
slowly, from the shore. We watched 
her with intense anxiety. The gale 
drifted furiously against her, and her 
spars were snapping, like reeds, before 
it, but still she bore gallantly on, till 
an enormous sea caught her on the 
weather beam, and threw her obliquely 
into the trough of the water. When 
she next appeared, her rudder was 
gone. No power on earth could now 
save her. She was dashed, unresist- 
ingly, forward, and precipitated, with a 
furious shock, upon the beach, where 
the sea broke over her, mountains 
high. 

“ For God’s sake,” cried Captain 
Morley, “let us descend, and render 
what assistance we can to the unfor- 
tunate crew !” 

“ Any assistance of ours, Sir,” said 
the stranger gentleman, “ will, I fear, 
be unavailing. The government guard 
will be already on the beach, to pro- 
tect the property that may be washed 
ashore, and we would only be exposing 
ourselves to the gale for no purpose.” 

«“D n the gale!” cried Morley, 
impatiently ; and he rushed out of the 
room, followed by Strangway and 
myself. 

When we reached the street we 
found that the wind and rain had 
somewhat moderated, and that the 
clouds were beginning to rack away, 
though the sea still raged with all its 
former violence. We hastened forward 
to the spot where we had observed the 
ship to strike, and soon arrived at 
the scene of devastation. Here we 
found a large concourse of people 
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already assembled, among whom were a 
non-commissioned military officer and a 
fewsoldiers. Thevessel was lying within 
half a cable’s length of the beach, and 
evidently in very shoal water ; for the 
waves that washed furiously over her 
in their advance left her in their reflux 
so bare that we could sometimes even 
see her keel. The crew and passen- 
gers, among whom were several females, 
(we learned from the bystanders that 
she was an English merchantman 
homeward bound, with goods and pas- 
sengers,) stood on the deck holding on 
by the remainder of the spars and 
rigging, for the bulwarks were almost 
entirely washed away. It was evident 
she could not resist the fury of the tem- 
pest for many minutes. Her timbers 
creaked and crashed witha fearful sound 
as she was struck by each successive 
wave; and, at length, a huge sea 
struck her on the quarter; broke her 
back, and hove the sternpart round 
alongside the prow. The cries of the 
unfortunate passengers for help were 
at this moment truly appalling. But 
what assistance could we give? We 
had no boat, and, though we had, it 
could have been of little service in 
such a sea; as for swimming, there 
was not among us a héart stout enough 
to attempt it. The crew themselves 
seemed incapable of any exertion ; 
they stood paralized and motionless on 
the deck looking eagerly towards the 
land. At length one of the men 
appeared with a rope in his hand, the 
end of which he fastened round the 
root of the foremast. He then stripped 
to the shirt, and taking a lead-line to 
which he had attached the other end 
of the rope, between his teeth, threw 
himself into the water. For some 
time he was totally lost to our view, 
and we supposed he had fallen a sacri- 
fice to his daring attempt. Presently, 
however, he appeared on the top of a 
wave by which he was borne rapidly 
forward and thrown with awful vio- 
lence on the beach. The spectators 
made a simultaneous rush to his assis- 
tance, but before they could reach him 
the receding water caught him up, and 
washed him out a considerable distance 
from the shore. We now gave him up 
for lost ; but before many minutes had 
elapsed he again appeared, swimming 
strongly, and coeatiite manfully with 
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the raging surge, which he endeavoured 
to oppose by striking out in an oppo- 
site direetion to that in which it was 
running. He at length neared the 
shore, and, giving himself up to an 
advancing wave, was again borne 
rapidly forward, till suddenly diving 
beneath the water, he disappeared, 
and the billow rolled on without him, 
dashing its foaming crest high u 

upon the shore. Back again it Jeshed, 
hurling along with it immense masses 
of stone which it tore up from the 
beach ; and, when it had receded a 
considerable way, we again descried 
the sailor strnggling against it and 
swimming shorewards. By dint of 
sheer strength he so far overcame the 
force of its suction as to attain the 
beach before it again advanced, when, 
starting nimbly to his feet, he ran 
hastily up to the spot where the spec- 
tators were collected. I shall never 
forget his appearance when he first 
presented himself before us. On 
leaving the ship, he had taken off all 
his clothes save his shirt, and this was 
slipped down from his shoulders, and 
fastened round his waist by the sleeves, 
which were firmly knotted in front. 
In his countenance, which was hand- 
some, though dark and weather-beaten, 
there was a strange peculiarity of 
expression which seemed to indicate a 
singular mixture of courage and pride, 
generosity and sullenness. His long 
black hair hung, in dripping ringlets 
down his temples, and intermixed, in 
clotted tangles with his huge, bushy, 
whiskers. His figure was thin but 
extremely athletic ; and the elegant 
moulding of his limbs, elastic with the 
vigorovs energy of youth, seemed to 
indicate an origin superior to his 
present humble station. Round his 
neck he wore a black ribbon, to which 
was attached a large metal locket, 
His chest and shoulders were stream- 
ing with blood ; and in his hand he 
bore the lead-line from which he had 
never parted in all his danger. He 
gave no salutation as he approached 
us, and waited for none, but com- 
menced hastily to haul the rope to 
which the line was attached, ashore, 
When he had secured this he instantly 
thrust it into the hands of the nearest 
bystanders. 

“ Hold tight on there, messmates,” 
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he cried, in a hoarse voice, and with- 
out waiting for a reply, he rushed 
down to the beach and again plunged 
into the water. 

With the assistance of the rope, which 
now extended from the ship to the shore, 
it was not long till he stood once more 
on deck, where he was received with 
aloud cheer by his messmates.. En- 
couraged by his example, and by the 
prospect of safety which the rope 
afforded, the rest of the crew now 
began to bestir themselves. Quantities 
of luggage and stores of different kinds 
were tossed overboard, and, being 
gathered up by the bystanders as soon 
as they had drifted ashore, were placed 
together in a heap, round which the 
soldiers formed a ring. ‘The sea, 
however, still continued to rage as 
furiously as ever, and the eventual 
rescue of the passengers and crew 
seemed matter of great uncertainty. 
At length, we observed the same intre- 
pid seaman advance towards the side 
of the vessel, and, grasping a female 
in one arm, while with the other he 
held on by the rope, he plunged over- 
board. For a short space they both 
disappeared, but when the water re- 
ceded it left them on the firm land, the 
sailor still holding fast by the rope. 
By an almost superhuman exertion of 
strength and agility, he succeeded in 
bearing his charge to the beach, safe 
though exhausted, before the wave 
again advanced. As formerly he did 
not exchange a word with the by- 
standers, but, laying his burden quitly 
on the grass, returned again to the 
ship. The rest of the crew now 
emulated his example, and the female 
part of the passengers were all rescued, 
with the exception of two, who were 
washed out to sea and drowned. The 
crew and male passengers succeeded in 
saving themselves with the loss of only 
one life. 

The sailor who first brought 
the rope ashore, had made no fewer 
than seven different trips to the vessel, 
and the excitement seemed each time 
to inspire him with fresh strength and 
courage. But now, when the work 
was done, he stood before us shivering 
with cold, exhausted, bruised, and 
bleeding. Still he exchanged words 
with no one, nor joined in the congra- 
tulations which the rest were giving 
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and receiving among each other and 
from the bystanders. Without taking 
notice of any one, he passed on to 
the place where the boxes that had 
been saved from the wreck were 
heaped. 

“You can’t come in here, my lad,” 
said the officer, who was guarding 
them, observing that the man wished 
to pass, “no one can be allowed to 
touch these till the magistrate has 
examined them.” 

“T see my own chest there,” growled 
the sailor, “ I want a coat!” 

“ Well, 1 can’t allow you to touch 
anything here,” said the officer, “so 
you had better take yourself off.” 

“Tm wet.” 

“I can't help it; my orders are 
peremptory.” 

“T’m shivering with cold.” 

“ There’s no use speaking to me; I 
tell you, once for all, you shan’t touch 
one of these packages, at present.” 

The sailor made no reply, but a dark 
scowl passed over his face, and he turned 
away. Captain Morley interceded with 
the officer, but in vain; he was quite 
inexorable. I turned away in disgust 
from the unfeeling monster, whose 
conduct no observance of duty, how- 
ever strict, could palliate, and the first 
object that met my sight was Strang- 
way, busily engaged in stripping to the 
buff. I was well aware of the tempe- 
rament of the worthy lieutenant, 
whose choler nothing so easily roused 
as cruelty or oppression, and I never 
doubted that he was preparing to beat 
humanity into the unfeeling officer, in 
the genuine old English fashion. In 
this, however, I was mistaken. 

“Here, my good fellow,” said he, 
addressing the sailor, “ here are a coat 
and waistcoat for you; you will find 
money enough in the pocket to pro- 
cure a proper rig-out when you reach 
the town.” 

The man gave him a look which 
seemed to say; “are you serious ?” 
and, with a simple “thank you, heartily, 
Sir,” he took the proffered garments 
and leisurely put them on. 

“Give me your hand, Strangway,” 
said Captain Morley, who had stood a 
passive observer of the scene; “ you’ve 
taught me a lesson to-day, which I 
shall not soon forget!” and the worth 
commander shook the hand of his 
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lieutenant with a cordiality which 
evinced how much his conduct had 
pleased him. I thought I observed 
something like a rising tear glisten in 
his eye. 

The wind now Julled almost as suddenly 
as it had sprung up; the clouds racked 
rapidly away, and the sun once more 
shone out with all its former splendour. 
Towards evening the agitation of the 
water subsided, and Captain Morley 
desired Elkins to bring our gig to the 
quay stairs. 

“ Elkins!” said the captain, observ- 
ing that there were only three men at 
the oars, “ what is become of Stubbs ?” 

“ He left us this morning, Sir,” re- 
plied Elkins, “soon after our arrival, and 
went into the town to purchase tobacco. 
We have not since seen him, Sir.” 

“Did you not go in quest of him, 
when you found he did not return ?” 

“We did, Sir; but we have not 
been able to find any trace of him.” 

“ Well, we can’t wait for him now,” 
said the captain. “ Mr. Lascelles, will 
you take the fourth oar?” Without 
farther interruption we returned to the 
ship, and were gratified, on our arrival, 
by learning that she had not sustained 
the slightest damage during the gale. 

On the forenoon of the following day 
I was summoned to attend the captain 
in his cabin. 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said he, “I have 
sent for you to say that Thomas Stubbs, 
the former captain of the mizen-top, 
who disappeared from among our boat’s 
crew yesterday, is not yet returned on 
board; and, from what I can learn 
from his messmates, I have eve 
reason to believe that he has deserted. 
You shall, therefore, take a sergeant 
of marines, and proceed in search of 
him ; and as he is probably still lurking 
somewhere about the town, I trust you 
will find no difficulty in tracing him out.” 

Nothing could be in more entire ac- 
cordance with my taste, than such an 
expedition as this. From my youth 
up “the chase,” in all its branches, 
has been my delight. Short time 
sufficed to muke the necessary prepa- 
rations, and before half an hour had 
elapsed the sergeant and I were hunt- 
ing, in couples, through the streets of 
Cape Town, in pursuit of the ill-fated 
deserter. All our inquiries, however, 
were vain. No one knew anything of 
such a man—no one had seen anything 
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of him ; and, what was still more extra- 
ordinary, no one had even heard any- 
thing of him. We traversed every 
street in the town—drank beer in every 
tavern, from the highest to the lowest— 
entered every place of public resort-— 
but still no tidings of Tom Stubbs. 
We were fairly at fault. At last, find- 
ing all other means fruitless, 1 thought 
it would be necessary to have recourse 
to the governor; and having informed 
my companion of my intention, we. pro- 
ceeded together towards his residence. 
We were, at this time, in the suburb 
of the town, and wishing to take the 
nearest road, we turned up a narrow 
lane, fenced on each side by high 
walls—the heavily laden branches of 
fruit trees hanging over one of which 
indicated a garden; while some tall 
beams and planks of timber peering 
over the top of the other, gave symp- 
toms of a carpenter's wood yard. The 
day was bright and intensely hot, and 
everything around was still and motion- 
less, save the humming of the insects 
among the trees, and the monotonous 
sound of the mallets of the workmen, 
who were engaged at their craft on the 
other side of the wall. We plodded on 
our way as leisurely as the nature of 
our duty warranted, but had not pro- 
ceeded many paces when our attention 
was arrested by a voice in the wood- 
yard, calling out in rather a loud tone : 

“Come along, Blackie; wont sing 
us a song, man, to help away this hot 
afternoon ?” 

“ No blackie me, massa Jem! me call 
Tom! Him no forget dat.” 

“Well, Tom, sing us a song, my lad, 
and you shall drink a pot of beer with 
me at the Stag, this evening.” 

“Hey, ya! beer bery good ting, 
Massa Jem !—bery good ting !—bery!” 

“ Well strike us up a stave, my lad ; 
and see that your voice run mellowly 
as the beer from old Hans’s cask !” 

Thus urged, the party addressed 
lifted-up his voice; which if it did 
flow as mellowly as old Hans’s beer 
certainly said very little for the enter- 
tainment to be met with at the Stag. 
The words of the first part of the song 
have escaped my memory ; but it was 
chanted to a very lugubrious air, and 
contained a “melting account” of the 
miseries endured by poor slaves. The 
latter part was sung in a more lively 
strain, and described the joys that were 
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likely to result from the longed-for 
measure of emancipation. The singer 
gave out the words with a most em- 

hatic enunciation, and every hammer 
in the yard “beat the measure as he 
sung.” The: verses ran. nearly as fol- 
lows : 


** But emancipation come, 
Ha Ha! 
Den massa look ber glum, 
’ Ha Ha! 
Me drink him grog, me eat him prog, 
And steal him cask of rum, 
Ha Ha! 
And steal him cask of rum! 


Den me kill massa goat, 
Ha Ha! 
Den me wear massa coat, 
Ha Ha! 
Me kiss him wife, me steal him knife, 
And cut him ugly throat, 


Ha Ha! 
And cut him ugly throat. 


Den me shall live on rum, 
Ha Ha! 
And sleep all day in the sun, 
Ha Ha! 
No work no flog, but beer and grog, 
As soon as the day’s begun, 
Ha Ha! 
As soon as the day’s begun!” 


During the cantation of this ani- 
mated description of the refined plea- 
sures that were anticipated from the 
philanthropic measure of emancipa- 
tion, I had managed, with the assistance 
of the sergeant, to clamber high enough 
up the wall to obtain a view of the 
group within, without being myself sub- 
ject to observation. In the scene that 
presented itself there was to a common 
observer, nothing — remarkable. 
About half-a-dozen workmen were en- 
gaged in vamping up old casks, or in 
making new ones; their mallets and 
chisels keeping time to the blackie’s 
music. Kegs and barrels of all sorts 
and dimensions were piled up round 
the court yard, or lying in seeming 
confusion in the open area where the 
workmen were employed. Wood in 
large beams, or cut into staves of vari- 
ous sizes ready for use, was also lying 
about in abundance, but without being 
arranged with any particular regard to 
the order of its. disposition, Every- 
thing seemed to announce a cooperage 
of considerable extent and importance ; 
and though the several workmen 
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seemed extremely intent on their em- 
ployment they did not fail to join 
cheeringly in the chorus of the song ; 
and the enlivening effect of the jolly 
Ha Ha! was wonderfully increased 
by the powerfully accented music pro- 
duced by their accompaniment of 
mallets. As for the principal per- 
former himself, his action was so ener- 
getically suited to the word, that he 
seemed to have taken the hammer for 
the purpose of breaking instead of 
mending his master’s hogsheads. He 
was ensconced in the interior of an 
enormous ton, which so _ effectually 
concealed his person that I could dis- 
cover no part of it save his head. This 
head was invested in a broad-brimmed, 
brightly glazed, black tarpaulin hat, 
round the under edge of which were 
written—fancy my astonishment—in 
white paint, with a variety of dashes 
and other ornaments appropriate to 
elegant caligraphy, the very unlooked- 
for words “ T. Stubbs, H. M. S. Hes- 
perus!” It was not without consider- 
able difficulty that I was able to deci- 
pher this scroll, elegant though it was ; 
and had it not been that the occupa- 
tion of the wearer caused him to turn 
round and round in the cask, so as 
to pone from time to time the 
whole circuit of his head-piece, I 
should probably never have made the 
discovery. Having satisfied myself, 
however, that I had “read aright,” at 
least as far as concerned the word 
“Stubbs,” which par excellence was 


written in a larger character than the . 


rest, I descended from my exalted 
position, and communicated the result 
of my discovery to my companion. 
It was speedily resolved that we should 
not allow so important a clue to the 
detection of our deserter to escape with- 
out prosecuting it to the utmost. It 
was possible that the soi-disant blackie 
might be Stubbs, himself, in disguise ; 
at all events, the identity of the hat 
was certain. We, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded forwards, and walking into the 


cooperage, accosted a person who ap--» 


eared to be the overseer, and inquired 
if there was a black man named Tom 
employed in the work. He very civill 
told us there was; and said that as it 
was near the resting hour, if we would 
wait a minute he would fetch him to 
us. He, accordingly, left us, and very 
soon returned, accompanied by Tom, 
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whose hat and face seemed to hold an 
honoured rivalry for the palm of Japa- 
nese brilliancy. The hope, however, 
that he might be Stubbs in disguise, I 
was unwillingly obliged to relinquish. 
Stubbs was a middle-sized man, Tom 
an extremely athletic powerful fellow 
of at least six feet. Besides, there was 
no mistaking the polished shining com- 
a flat nose, and thick blubbery 
ips that bespoke the uncounterfeited 
negro. The rest of the workmen fol- 
lowed in a group behind, apparently 
curious to ascertain what the English- 
men could have to say to their African 
comrade. 

Having first formally presented Tom 
to our notice, the overseer was called 
away to another part of the work, and 
we were left to pursue our investi- 
gations as we best could. I have 
often cordially thanked my kind stars 
that I was not bred a lawyer ; and yet 
I have frequently been placed in situ- 
ations where a little of the proverbial 
cunning of that amiable fraternity 
might have been of considerable avail, 
and such was the present. 

“ Pray, Tom,” said [, floundering at 
once in medias res, without the precau- 
tion of employing previously a few 
appropriate “leaders ;” “ Pray, Tom, 
are you acquainted with one Thomas 
Stubbs of his Majesty’s ship Hes- 
perus ?” 

Tom, who stood while I was pro- 
Pounding this sapient question with 

is huge glaring eyes fixed in the 
middle of their sockets, and the door 
through which eloquence flows ex- 
pentes wide enough to have allowed a 
ong Demosthenic harangue to issue 
forth, compressed his lips as I finished, 
and turning round to his companions, 
as if he wished their attestation of the 
truth of what he was going to say, 
shrugged his shoulders, looked wise, 
and replied with a grin : 

“ No massa !—my no sabe he!” 

“ Nay, Tom,” continued I, “I don’t 
mean the poor fellow any harm, nor 
you either ; but I wish you would tell 
me where Stubbs is at present.” 

“ Tubbs! Tubbs!” repeated Tom, 
looking down at his black splay feet, 
as if he thought they might help him 
at a pinch; “Tubbs! Tubbs! massa 
me tell him true, my no sabe dat 
pigeon !” 

“ But you've seen him somewhere, 
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hayen’t you, Tom?” I continued 
pressing the point. 

“ No massa,” replied the incorrigible 
negro with the most imperturbable 
gravity of countenance; “no massa! 
my no see him nebber!” 

Finding that nothing was to be made 
of this mode of interrogation, I shifted 
my tack, and determined to proceed 
more cautiously. 

“Very well,” I said, “no matter, 
Tom; I only thought somehow that 
you had known him. By the way, 
that’s a very handsome hat you've got, 
Tom!” and I looked keenly at him to 
observe if the remark produced any 
effect. But Tom maintained unaltered 
the calm serenity of his countenance ; 
and if he did blush, I confess the soft 
tint of conscience escaped my obser- 
vation. 

“Hey ya!” he replied, taking off 
his hat, and twirling it between his 
fingers with a most pleased and com- 
placent smile; “Hey ya! him hat 
bery good hat !” 

“ Will you let me see it, Tom ?” 

“Hey ya, massa!” and he put the 
hat in my hand, apparently high] 
pleased with the admiration it eubel: 

“ By heaven!” I exclaimed after a 
short examination, and raising my 
voice to a tone of extreme displeasure, 
“how is this Sir! this is Stubbs’s hat, 
here is his name written on it !” 

Tom seemed highly nettled at this 
insinuation ; the smile upon his coun- 
tenance gave place to a look of wrath, 
and his voice and gestures became 
somewhat fierce, as extending his hand 
to recover his property, he exclaimed : 

“ Tubbs’ hat! me no sabe dat 
dam Tubbs! Me buy de hat for 
one pot of beer! Gib him! Gib 
him goddam!” and at every word he 
advanced a step nearer, attempting 
to clutch the disputed hat from my 
hand. 

“TI say, Tom!” cried one of his 
comrades, a tall broad-shouldered Eng- 
lishman in a blue apron, “where did 
you get the beer you bought the hat 
with, my lad ?” 

“ Wer me get him?” replied Tom, 
a little posed by the question: “ wat 
de dibble matter, wer me get him, 
massa Jem !” 

“ Ay, ay! you stole it, I warrant 
me, from the master’s store.” 

“ But me not steal him hat goddam! 
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me buy him hat! gib him, gib him, 
goddam !” and he laid holdof my arm 
to effect a forcible recovery of his 
property. 7 

“That’s it, Tom,” cried Jem, egging 
him on to the attack ; “go it, my lad ; 
the fellow wants to steal your hat, by 
Jove, as you stole the master’s beer. 
At him, my hearty !” 


Tom, by this time highly incensed, - 


needed no such incentive to urge 
him to open hostilities. He laid: hold 
of me with both his hands, and it 
was only by the exertion of my 
utmost strength that I succeeded in 
throwing him off, when, drawing my 
dirk, I swore I would stab him if he 
attempted to lay a finger on me. At 
the sight of the glittering steel, Tom 
cautiously retreated a few paces back- 
wards, but it was only to snatch up a 
huge block of wood, with which he 
again returned to the attack, brandish- 
ing it over his head, his black eyes 
sparkling with fury. I was completely 
at his mercy; one blow would have 
shivered my skull like a nutshell; and 
it was just on the point of descending, 
when the arm of the negro was sud- 
denly arrested by the voice of the 
overseer. 

'  « What's this your after, you black 
devil !” he exclaimed in a thundering 
voice ; and Tom stood, petrified as it 
were by the sound, in the posture he 
had assumed to give good effect to his 
intended blow—one leg a little ad- 
vanced, his head somewhat depressed, 
and both hands grasping firmly the 
uplifted weapon—no bad representa- 
tion of an African Hercules in the 
attitude of inflicting the lethal blow on 
some couching Nemean lion. 

“ What’s all this about, you black 
beast ?” said the overseer, as he ap- 

roached and struck the uplifted club 
rom the hands of the astonished Tom ; 

“T'll have you flogged every day for a 
fortnight, you savage, to beat a little 
discretion into you. Off with you to 
your booth, or I'll send you there with 
a chain round your ankles.” 

I now thought it right to intercede 
in Tom’s behalf, and deprecate the 
resentment of the overseer, to whom 
I explained the whole particulars of 
the quarrel. 

“You see, Sir,” I continued, pre- 
senting the hat, “here is the name of 
the man, Stubbs, in whom I am at 
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rae) in pursuit as a degerter from 
is majesty’s ship Hesperus. 

The overseer examined the hat, and 
turning angrily round to Tom, asked 
him where he got it. 

“Me buy him,” replied Tom, quite 
subdued by the presence of his su- 
perior. 

“ Where ?” 

“ From Massa Moses Mosheim.” 

It appeared from the farther interroga- 
tories of the overseer, that poor Tom, 
chancing that morning to pass the shop 
of Moses Mosheim, where the hat was 
hung out at the door to lure purchasers, 
had been —— taken with its ap- 
pearance, especially with the writing 
with which it was adorned, and which 
the cunning Jew had represented as a 
new-fashioned sort of ornament, and 
that after half an hour’s bargaining he 
had become the purchaser on the terms 
above alluded to. 

* Well, Sir,” said the overseer, “ you 
have allowed yourself to be cheated, 
and you must suffer this gentleman to 
take away the hat, as it belongs to one 
of his men.” 

Poor Tom sobbed with very vexa- 
tion when he saw his newly-acquired 
adornment thus unceremoniously dis- 
posed of, but did not offer a syllable of 
gee I positively felt sorry for 

im. 

“T have no wish, Sir,” I said, “that 
this poor fellow should be a loser by 
the business; and if you will allow 
him to conduct me to the shop of this 
Moses, in order that I may make a 
few inquiries there, I have not the 
— objection to his retaining the 
iat.” 

Tom’s face brightened up at this 
proposal; and the overseer having 
given his consent, I restored the con- 
tested castor to its owner, and we pro- 
ceeded in company towards the resi- 
dence of the Jew. After a short walk, 
we arrived in a low, narrow street ; and 
Tom, pointing to a shop completely 
hung round with coats, hats, trousers, 
and other parts of male wearing appa- 
rel, informed me that this was the 
place of our destination. Its interior 
corresponded with its external facade. 
It was a perfect forest of pendent 
habilaments, which were hung on the 
walls by means of nails and cloak-pins, 
and across the confined area of the little 
shop by strings, which were stretched 
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in all directions, transverse and diago- 
nal. So great was the obscurity caused 
by this incongruous assemblage of hu- 
man vestures, that it was some time 
before we discovered the object 
of our visit standing like a shrivelled 
mummy behind his little counter. He 
was a puny, diminutive little fellow, 
with a countenance truly Jewish, sallow 
chocolate complexion, and genuine 
patriarchal longitude of beard. He 
was habited in a loose grey gown, 
which was fastened round the waist by 
a broad leathern belt; and his head 
was covered by a low, round-crowned 
hat, whose brim was of the right Bohe- 
mian breadth. Indeed the longitude 
of the beard, and the latitude of the 
brim, appeared to bear a sort of geo- 
graphical reference to each other. 

We had scarcely well entered the 
shop, when Tom lugged off his ill- 
fated hat; and floundering it down 
upon the counter, roared out in a 
furious voice to the astonished vender, 

“Vat for you sell me dam Tubbs 
hat, eh ? vat for, eh ? dam Tubbs hat, 
goddam !” 

The merchant, who was probably 
accustomed to such sallies fete his 
customers, took not the slightest notice 
of the hat, but looked coolly and stea- 
dily in the face of the enraged negro. 

“You are one leetle beet angrée, ma 
frien’,” was his only reply. 

“Me leatle, goddam !” cried the in- 
censed Tom; “me leatle! me great 
dam deal angry, goddam! Him gib 
me back him beer, goddam |” 

“Dat I cannot do, ma frien’,” re- 
plied Moses ; “ becaush it ish all dronk 
up.” 

“ Goddam !” cried Tom, brandishing 
his fist in Moses’ face ; “ vat him say ! 
drinky he! drinky massa beer, goddam. 
But me make him beer come out of 
him inside again, goddam !” and he was 
about to vault over the counter in 
order to apply an external stomach- 

ump to the unlucky Moses, when I 
aid hold of him and kept him back. 

“ Avast there, Tom,” said I; “no 
more of your blarney, my lad. See, 
there’s a shilling for you; take up your 
hat, and be off!” ik Tom, attempting 
to twist his face into an expression of 
something like thankfulness, aa 
the money, clapped on his hat, and 
made a most rapid retreat, apparently 
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alarmed lest I should repent of my 
bounty before he was beyond hearing. 

At the expense of balte-crvets and 
a little civility, we now succeeded in 
learning from the Jew that he had 
received the hat on the previous even- 
ing from an English sailor, to whom he 
had given another in exchange. He 
farther showed us other parts of the 
same sailor’s dress, consisting of jacket, 
trousers, and check shirt, and told us 
that he had furnished him instead with 
the worn-out dress of a Dutch skipper. 
He did not know, however, he suid, 
where the man was at present to be 
found, but thought we were likely to 
hear something of him by going to the 
house of one Karl Kranse, who kept a 
beer-shop in a certain street in the 
suburbs, to which he directed us. 

“But you mosh take care, young 
shentlemans, added Moses; “for if 
Karl tink you come after any of his 
people, he vill shoot you vid his pistol, 
or stab you vid his knife, O yais !” 

“ The devil he will !” said I: “pray 
who is this Karl ?” 

“ Hist !” said Moses, putting his fin- 
ger on his lip, and speaking in a whis- 
per ; “he may hear us !” 

“ Hearus! Is he in the house then ?” 

“O yais! O no! he is here, dere, 
everywhere. No one know where 
Karl may not be found. Hist, young 
shentleman, I mosh not speak more of 
him—O no !” 

It was in vain that we attempted to 
question farther on the subject of this 
mysterious personage ; but thinking it 
prudent to act upon the cautious hint 
of the old Jew, we availed ourselves of 
the variety of costumes his shop afford- 
ed, and soon sallied forth in quest of 
Karl, arrayed as an English merchant 
of the lower class, and his son. The 
Jew informed us that Karl was a Ger- 
man ; and as my companion had served 
in his youth in the Memel and Riga 
trade, where he had picked up a smat- 
tering of the German language, we 
hoped this accidental circumstance 
might be of use to us in our researches. 

It was with some difficulty that we 
found our way to the place to which 
Moses directed us ; but, after a variety 
of wanderings, we at length entered a 
narrow lane, of which the houses were 
of the very meanest description. This 
lane was what is usually termed a blind 
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alley, being shut up, at the farther end, 
by a high wall, and one of the very 
filthiest of those proverbially filthy 
places. Itseemed, indeed, to be the ge- 
neral receptacle of all the abominations 
of Cape Town. Over the door of a 
wretched-looking house, about halfway 
up this delectable spot, dangled a 
wooden sign-board, which appeared to 
indicate a place of public entertain- 
ment. It exhibited a rude represen- 
tation of a tankard of ale, beneath 
which was painted the name of the 
host. The latter, on a nearer ap- 
proach, we were able, with some diffi- 
culty, to decipher, and found it to be 
that of which we were in search— 
“ Karl Kranse.” 

Without any unnecessary observance 
of ceremony we entered the house, and 
proceeded towards the interior ; guided 
more by the sound of voices from 
within, than by the uncertain light, 
which, being admitted only by the 
doorway, was nearly obscured by our 

ersons. Presently we found ourselves 
in a middling-sized room ; which, in the 
absence of windows, was lighted by a 
solitary iron cruise, that dangled from 
the ceiling. The earthen floor had 
recently been sprinkled with clean 
sand, and several small tables and a 
few chairs were placed up and down, 
for the accommodation, apparently, of 
customers. The only occupants of the 
room, when we entered, were two men, 
who were seated at one of the tables 
smoking cigars and drinking beer. 
One of them was a man apparently 
about thirty years of age, with a finely- 
moulded face ; the expression of which, 
however, was a good deal marred by a 
dark scowling look, restless fiery eyes, 
and long overhanging black hair. He 
was dressed in a sailor's, or perhaps 
more strictly, a fisherman’s costume. 
A pair of huge wide boots, into which 
were stuffed the legs of his loose blue 
trowsers, extended up as far as the 
bend of the knee. A coarse brown 
monkey-jacket, with large horn buttons, 
occupied the place of a coat, and being 
thrown open, for the comfort of the 
wearer, displayed a broad leathern belt 
round the waist, in which were stuck a 
brace of pistols and a clasp-knife. His 
companion appeared to be a man about 
forty-five, and one of the most fero- 
cious-looking fellows I had almost ever 
seen.. He was squarerbuilt, strong, 
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and broad-chested, with a countenance 
seamed in all directions with dee 
gashes and scars. His dress was muc 
the same as that of the younger man, 
saving that he wore no belt, and the 
butts of his pistols were seen protrud- 
ing from the pockets of his capacious 
double-breasted blue waistcoat. As 
we entered, both the strangers were 
eagerly engaged in conversation ; but 
our appearancesuddenly silenced them ; 
and as we took our places at an ad- 
jacent table, I observed that they eyed 
us attentively, and did not seem to be 
altogether satisfied with our intrusion. 
In a few minutes our host appeared, 
and there was certainly nothing in his 
appearance that justified the account 
given of him by Moses. He was a 
portly, jolly-looking Boniface, with his 
person completely enveloped in a large 
circular apron, which was fastened up 
close under his chin, and extended 
almost to his feet. He accosted us 
with much apparent cordiality, smirk- 
ing and smiling like a true son of the 
trade. 

“ Und was befehlen Sie, meine Herren ?” 
he said, in a most respectful tone. 

As we had previously determined 
that we should avail ourselves of such 
knowledge of the German as the ser- 
geant happened to possess, for the 
laudable purpose of eaves-dropping 
only, we informed our bowing host 
that we were Englishmen, and would 
thank him to accommodate us with a 
pot of English beer, pipes and tobacco. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, certainly !” 
replied mine host, with perfect fluency 
and propriety of pronunciation, as he 
bustled away to execute our commands. 
A brace of foaming tankards were soon 
produced, and in a few minutes we 
were enveloped in a dense cloud of 
tobacco-smoke. The redoubted Karl, 
meantime, bustled about the room, 
arranging the tables and chairs, or 
removing empty glasses and dishes. 
The elder of the two strangers, both 
of whom had maintained an inviolable 
silence since our entrance eyeing him all 
the while with an impatient expression 
of face ; much the sameasthat with which 
a cat watches the motions of a mouse, 
preparatory to making a decisive 
pounce on her prey. At length, as 
the unsuspicious host passed near the 
chair of his guest, the latter clutched 
him by the shoulder, and muttered 
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between his half-closed teeth—* Du 
alter dummer Teufel Du,” at the same 
time giving him a shake so hearty as 
almost to knock him off his equili- 
brium.* 

“ Why what ails thee, now, André, 
my lad,” replied Karl with great 
equanimity, “dost take me for a sack 
of bran that thou shak’st me so ¢” 

“I take thee for a sack of arrant 
stupidity,” replied André. “ What 
the devil do you mean by allowing 
strangers to come into the room when 
WE are here ?” 

“Why, for the matter of that, 
André, dear,” replied the host, “ my 
house is a public, and open to all 
customers ; and trust me, I’m not the 
man to keep it empty a whole evening 
for the matter of a couple of cigars 
and a pot of small ale.” 

“ Thou dolt,” cried André, in a 
tone of great indignation, “ what’s thy 
house to me? Could [ not by a wink 
of my finger, blow it up about your 
ears, and send you to dangle your 
overgrown carcase on the cross-beam 
at Green Point ?”+ 

“Two of us can play at winking of 
fingers, André, my lad,” replied Karl ; 
“and, if you commence the game, I 
warrant me I could have you hanging 
yourself high and dry at that same 
Green Point, before to-morrow’s sun 
go down.” 

“I defy thee, thou craven,” cried 
André. “ Look here, Karl,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the butt of his 
pistol, “ before thou could’st raise thy 
finger, this would bite it off.” 

“Damn your gewgaws,” 


replied 
Karl. 


“ You know, André, I had 


- always the advantage of you when 


such playthings were in question.” 

“ The devil you had ;” cried André, 

“let’s see then if your luck will attend 

ou now,” and he drew a pistol, cocked 
it, and was about to present it at our 
host, when his companion Jaid hold of 
his arm. 

“Have done with your brawling, 
you fools,” he said, in the haughty 
confident tone of a man who must not 
be disobeyed. “ Do you come here to 
quarrel like a couple of idle school- 
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boys? Karl, I thought I knew you 
better. Andre, you were wont to 
have more discretion. Come, shake 
hands and be friends,” and the hopeful 
couple growled an assent, and shook 
hands with apparent cordiality. 

“And now, Karl,” continued the 
younget of the two strangers, “ tell 
me when you expect this new recruit.” 

“Tt is now very near the time he 
appointed, Sir,” replied Karl, “I ex- 
pect him here at six o’clock.” 

“ So—and is he likely to be an useful 
hand, think you, Karl? We want no 
half-and-half milksops, you know.” 

“Why, Sir, to say the truth, I 
think he’s a fellow that will improve. 
He spent last night here, and I think 
I could make a man of him shortly. 
He drinks his liquor heartily, swears a 
good round oath, and is damnably in 
want of the rhino !” 

“ Very good qualities, certainly, 
Karl ; has he served at sea ?” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir, six years and more 
before the mast, and completely up to 
the management of a craft such as 
ours.” 

“ What service was he in ?” 

“ The English service, Sir.” 

“ Better and better; why did he 
leave it ?” 

“ Because he tired of it, Sir. It 
was too dull a life for one of his active 
disposition ; and besides, he wished to 
see the world a bit, and finger a little 
honest gotten gear. He tells me he 
has been long looking out for an op- 
eae to join our jolly boys, and so 

e e’en gave his messmates the slip 
yesterday, when they were lying along- 
side the quay with the captain’s gig.” 

“ All very good indeed, Karl; and 
thou didst well to secure so promising 
a recruit. But you must clear the 
room of those interlopers, my lad, 
before he come, as I wish to have 
some conversation with him, and I 
suppose I must speak to him in 
English.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir, leave that to me,” 
said Karl, as, with many grimaces, and 
bows, he approached our table, and 
intimated to us that, if we had finished 
our liquor, we would favour him very 


* The remainder of this dialogue was carried on in German, and I give it as it 
was afterwards reported to me by the sergeant. 


+ The place of common execution. 
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much by making way for some guests 
whom he expected shortly, and who 
had engaged the whole room. Not 
having understood a word of the pre- 
vious dialogue, I wished, before going, 
to have some conversation with Karl 
on the subject of our deserter; but, 
on a hint from the sergeant, I remain- 
ed silent, and, having discharged our 
reckoning, we took our leave. 

On reaching the street, my compa- 
nion gave me a full account of all that 
had passed; and both of us were of 
opinion that the expected recruit was 
no other than Stubbs. We determined, 
therefore, to wait his arrival at the 
end of the lane, and should we be 
right in our conjecture, to seize upon 
him as soon as he made his appearance. 
An open common passage in one of 
the houses afforded us a favourable 
place for our ambuscade, and there, 
accordingly, we took up our station. 
Nor had we long to wait. Ina few 
minutes a jolly Dutch skipper hove 
in sight, in whom we had no difficulty 
in recognizing Stubbs. He, however, 
was as alert at recognition as we were ; 
for we had no sooner emerged from 
our place of concealment than he 
instantly descried us, and turning 
sharply round on his heel, ran off at 
the very top of his speed. After him 
darted the sergeant and myself, over- 
turning cne or two passengers in our 
haste, and astonishing many more, who 
stood gazing at us in amazement as we 
dashed along, and marvelling doubtless 
what the Dutch skipper could have done 
to offend the English merchant. In 
such cases, however, the main stream 
of popular suspicion generally sets 
in against the pursued; and several 
daring attempts were made to inter- 
cept the progress of the flying Dutch- 
man. Stubbs, however, was an adept 
at the practice of “ right and left,” and 
no sooner was any one hardy enough 
to lay hands on him, than he was 
received at the point of the fist, and 
speedily prostrated in the street, with 
a cut eye or a bloody nose. At 
length, as such imminent danger was 
found to attend the enterprise, he was 
permitted to pursue his course uninter- 
rupted ; and a pretty chase he led us. 
He plunged into every lane, darted 
into every cross street, and, at length, 
after a variety of doublings and wind- 
ings, led us into the public walk in the 
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neighbourhood of the governor's house. 
Here the trees and fences afforded him 
ample scope for deploying ; and out 
and in he jumped and jinketted ;—we 
sometimes close at his heels, sometimes 
considerably distanced. By dint of 
good lungs and active limbs, however, 
we succeeded at length in beating him 
out of this fastness, when he darted 
down the heergraft, cleared the pali- 
sade of the Grand Parade—ran across 
—cleared the other, and made for the 
shore. Here, not far from the beach, 
stands, or did stand, a range of public 
storehouses, unconnected with any 
other building, and divided from the 
public shambles by a narrow lane. 
Stubbs took his direction past the 
open side of this building, apparently 
shaping his course for the beach, We 
were close upon him at the moment ; 
but it occurred to me that he intended 
to elude us by making a complete circuit 
of the building, and escaping unnoticed 
on the other side. I accordingly left 
the sergeant to follow him in the 
direction he had taken, while I ran 
round the other side, thus making sure 
of him, if he attempted to practise the 
ruse I imagined. Nor was my conjec- 
ture erroneous ; scarcely had I turned 
into the narrow lane which divides the 
store-house from the shambles when I 
descried him coming down upon me, at 
full speed, followed at no great distance 
by the sergeant. The lane was so 
natrow that he could not possibly pass 
me, so he had no alternative but to 
surrender or to knock me down. For- 
ward he came, his nostrils expanded, 
his shirt and waistcoat torn open 
at the breast, and the flaps of his huge 
Dutch coat flying loosely behind him. 
There was no time to hesitate. With 
an expression of desperation in his 
countenance, he doubled his fist and 
bent his arm in such a manner as to 
bring his hand close to his ear. In 
this attitude he approached within a 
yard of me. I stopped und steadied 
myself to receive the expected blow, 
but just at that moment something like 
irresolution seemed to come over him. 
He faltered for an instant—I took 
advantage of the opportunity, and, 
with a single spring, r was hanging at 
his collar. It was then that the blow 
fell, and hitting me with great violence 
on the head almost stunned me. I, 
however, still kept my hold, notwith- 
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standing the repeated and hard blows 
he dealt me, and succeeded in retard- 
ing his course sufficiently to allow 
the sergeant time to come up. His 
fury was now turned towards my com- 
panion. Mustering all his strength, 
with a single effort he hurled me from 
my hold, and put himself in an attitude 
ot deletes. A combat ensued that 
might have done credit to the English 
ring. Both men were expert bruizers, 
and each bent upon victory. The ser- 
geant, however, had right on his side, 
and he received his adversary with the 
most collected coolness, while the 
nerves of poor Stubbs were unsteadied 
by conscious guilt and desperation. 
He exhausted himself in fruitless at- 
tempts to strike his opponent, who 
parried his blows with the most exem- 
plary calmness, never wasting a hit 
that did not tell. After a few fierce 
rounds Stubbs became unsteady, and 
began to falter, and the sergeant, watch- 
ing his opportunity, dealt him a decisive 
blow on the right temple, which laid 
him sprawling and bloody on the 
ground. When he was sufficiently 
recovered we fastened a rope’s-end 
round his wrists, carried him to the 
boat, which was waiting for us at the 
quay, and rowed off with all despatch 
for the ship. 

“ What! Mr. Lascelles,” said Captain 
Morley, as soon as we arrived on 
deck, “ you are covered with blood! 
Did the fellow offer violent resist- 
ance ?” 

“He certainly did not strike, Sir,” 
I replied, “ immediately on the first 
summons.” 

“The villain!” said Morley, “did 
he dare to lift his hand to his officer ?” 

“He did, an’t please your honour,” 
said the sergeant ; “and I warrant he 
would have served him out, too, had I 
not come to his assistance.” 

“Put the scoundrel in irons!” cried 
Morley, in a voice of thunder. “ He 
shall hang at the yard-arm for this, if 
ever I punished a man in my life !” 

“ But, Sir,” said I, in a tone of inter- 
cession, “1 am only slightly hurt, and 
I hope Sir : 

“ Silence, Sir!” cried the captain, in 
a voice of extreme agitation; “Silence! 
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and let the doctor look to your 
wounds !” 

But I had not a thought to bestow 
on my wounds, The whole evening I 
brooded over the idea that if this poor 
fellow should suffer, his death would 
lie at my door. His desertion might 
have been pardoned, nay, almost cer- 
tainly, would have been pardoned, but 
it was for striking an officer—for strik- 
ing ME—that the last punishment was to 
be awarded. I felt perfectly miserable. 

It chanced that the middle watch 
was mine. I paced the deck in a most 
unenyiable state of mind, thinking b 
what means I might succeed in miti- 
gating the captain’s intended sentence. 
But I knew that Morley, though indul- 
gent, was a rigid disciplinarian, and 
that, though always inclined to over- 
look trivial offences, he was, never- 
theless, severe in the punishment of 
crimes. He had passed the sentence ; 
and he had done so with that peculiar 
manner which he generally assumed 
when he meant that what he said should 
be irrevocable. Eight bells of my 
watch had sounded, and I descended 
to my berth feverish and disinclined to 


sleep. On my way down I had to 
om the place where poor Stubbs was 
ying. s I drew near I heard his 


irons rattle. I shuddered ; my blood 
froze in my veins. I advanced a few 
steps, and almost came in contact with 
the pallet on which he lay. All was 
still as death. Again the irons rattled, 
the bed-clothes moved, and a voice 
whispered in my ear— 

“©, Mr. Lascelles, save me !” 

“ How ?” 

“ A file !” 

It was the work of an instant. I 
passed on and tossed him a file from 
the armourer’s bench. 

In the morning, when I came on 
deck, the first thing 1 learned was that 
Stubbs was gone, and that his irons 
were filed. How the file had been 
procured was matter of wonder and 
conjecture to all. I, of course, was 
wise enough to keep my own counsel ; 
quite satisfied that as the fellow was an 
excellent swimmer, he was, by that 
time, safe ashore, and beyond the reach 
of pursuit. 
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Tue thrushes are singing, the dews 
glistening, the cuckoo is calling from 
the grove, the rail replying from the 
meadows, and a crop, which, by the 
blessing of God, will, ere long, fill 
the granaries of Ireland with food for 
many millions, is gushing from the 
moist earth, like an exhalation. We 
write in early May, for May is the 
month of lovers—love is the subject 
of our labours, and to all who love 
we dedicate the vernal conception. 
May is the month of lovers, whether 
their path be in city or solitude, 
bright in sunshine, or lustrous in 
moonlight, or dim in the still radiance 
of the stars. May breathes the in- 
spiration of desire from all the fresh 
bosom of the impregnated earth ; 
May sheds the animation of hope 
from all the clear depths of the buxom 
and enamoured air. God bless the 
happy hearts, that even now thrill 
with Heaven’s holiest influences, in 
the breasts of many fond and innocent 
young creatures, walking or wander- 
ing by one another's sides, over the 
fair face of this delightful island ; for 
on such a bright May morning when 
were the valleys of our country not 
sanctified by the presence of true 
lovers ? nder many an odorous 
hawthorn, and among the dews of 
many a daisied meadow, are youths 
and maidens even now exchanging 
vows, to be ratified, ere long, before 
the altar, in unions which shall yet 
brighten a hundred hearths with the 
glad faces of free and happy gene- 
rations. Alas! a thousand springs 
have smiled on the same scenes of 
love and promise; but, of their 
thousand winters, few, few have 
scowled in vain through the closed 
lattice on secure or free firesides, 
Year by year, if we could obtain 
a retrospect of the scene before us, 
with its ascending succession of yearly 
change, our eyes, which now rest 
delighted on as fair a valley as ever 
yielded its increase to the hand of 
man, bright with the dwellings of as 
honest and as happy a people as ever 








sowed, reaped, or consumed the 
fruits of earth, and, we again, thank 
God, smiling with the promise of as 
rich a harvest as ever filled the barns 
and bawns of Ireland—our eyes resting 
delighted on such a scene would, we 
say, ere they had contemplated it under 
the receding change of half a century, 
shrink back, appalled, at the spectacle 
of smoking ruins, trampled corn fields, 
discoloured waters, and fugitive and fa- 
mishing families, houseless—lawless— 
hopeless, Shift back the scene another 
two or three half centuries. Fewer 
corn fields there are here to trample ; 
fewer cottages to burn ; but the stream 
of blood flows freely as ever. Musket 
and cannon still mingle their dreadful 
noises with the clash of steel, and 
the victorious troops still shout the 
same huzzas which followed the rebel- 
lious rout from Ross and Antrim ; 
but, mingling with the British cheer 
are war-cries long unheard upon our 
hills, and fighting, foot to foot, with 
the trained soldiery of England, are 
men, the recollection of whose very 
costume is lost among their descen- 
dants. See the wild Irishmen—how 
the chain mail still glances on their 
breasts—how the long glibbs are still 
tossed on their mantled shoulders !— 
mark that stirrupless lancer, how he 
dashes at the ponderous man-at-arms. 
He bears one stave like a javelin, 
whirled high overhead; another fills 
his left hand, with the tasselled reins ; 
his sword is in its sheath till these are 
cast ; his rear-rank man sways a broad 
battle-axe—the last—he of the gallo- 
glasses.—See the kern with the match- 
lock ; how he blows his fuse in the 
face of a field-piece.—Hark to the 
war-cries of Claneboy, Iveagh, and 
Clanbrasil.— Farrah ! Farrah ! Lamh 
dearg aboo! Aengus more aboo ! 
Lamh laidir air wachdir !—Faunat aboo ! 
shouts Mac Sweeny of the ships; 
Bataillach abou! cries Mac Sweeny 
of the battle-axes—Huzza! Huzza! 
replies the British line ; and down go 
kern and carbineer, gulloglass and 
trooper, tanist and captain, in the 
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reeling. struggle. Again shift back 
the scene till the roar of the artillery 
is heard no longer, and the only 
smoke of battle is the steam of reek- 
ing men and horses; and over the 
same valley, now all uncultivated, yet 
green in deep, delicious pasture, we 
see the ancestors of the same men who 
vainly strove with British discipline at 
Kinsale and the Boyne, now still more 
vainly striving with one another, for 
the possession, perhaps, of the uncon- 
scious brutes scared from their grazing 
ground beside, perhaps of the grey 
ruin crumbling on the hill above ; or, 
it may be, as it often was, for the mere 
lust of inflicting pain, and the mad 
glory of fighting. A horrid sight! 
They hack one another with brazen 
knives ; they pierce one another with 
flint-headed arrows and the barbed 
blades of javelins; they torture the 
dying ; they mangle and insult over 
the dead. Woe to the conquered! 
Wives and little ones, old men and 
maidens mingled in common massacre, 
expire among the ruins of the hets or 
the unavailing defences of their earthen 
rampart. No sulphurous canopy here 
to hide them from the eye of day ; but 
all on the open plain, where summer 
dust never soiled a daisy, do the 
heroic savages exult before the face of 
heaven, while bards and Seanachies 
contend in glorifying the brave atro- 
city! Alas! how soon have we for- 
gotten that love was to have been our 
theme! How soon has the sad neces- 
sity of Irish history drawn us into the 
strife, and cruelty, and desolation, and 
despair, by the modifications of which 
alone can we compare the different 
aspects of early Irish society—a society 
which has differed little from the days 
of Henry to those of George, save in 
degrees of violence or misery. But 
let war and famine do their worst, love 
is immortal and the same; and the 
valley before us, with all its successions 
of disfigurement and desolation, has 
never missed its May tribute of sighs 
and songs. The flowers of our forest 
are hard to weed away. Seven hun- 
dred years of disaster, as destructive 
as ever consumed the vitals of any 
country, have each in succession seen 
our people perishing by famine or the 
sword in almost every quarter of the 
land ; yet at this day there is neither 
mountain, plain, nor valley that is not 
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rife with generations of the unextin- 
guishable nation: long may they walk 
upon our hills with the steps of free- 
men! long may they make our valleys 
ring with the songs of that love which has 
thus made them indomitable in defeat 
and ineradicable in a struggle of exter- 
mination ! 

These are the songs before us— 
songs such as the speakers of the 
English language at large have never 
heard before, and which they could 
not see and hear now but for the pious 
labours of a man who, however politi- 
cally malignant and religiously fana- 
tical, has yet done such good service 
to his country in their collection and 
preservation, that for her sake we half 
forgive him our own quarrel, and con- 
sent to forego a great part of its 
vindication. 

Those who have known the melodies 
of Ireland only in association with the 
delightful lyrics of Moore, will, we 
fear, be startled to find them connected 
with songs so marked as these are, b 
all the characteristics which distinguish 
the productions of rude, from those of 
refined society. Moore’s Melodies, 
indeed, present a combination of the 
most delightful attributes of music 
and poetry, unattainable otherwise 
than by uniting the music of a rude 
age to the poetry of a refined one. 
The hardships, dangers, and afflictions 
which must have crushed the heart of 
the musician before it could so shed 
its whole life-blood of passion into the 
absorbing and almost painful pathos of 
an Irish melody, must have been too 
destructive of all security to have ad- 
mitted even an approach to that de- 
voted leisure which alone could qualify 
a writer for success in finished poetry. 
The contrast between the native songs 
and the lyrics of Moore, is indeed 
strangely striking—as strange as un- 
couthness can present in juxta position 
with politeness, but still no more than 
that which may be admitted to have 
distinguished the Merus Hibernicus, 
from the modern Irish gentleman. We 
will look in vain for the chasteness, the 
appositeness, the antithetical and epi- 
grammatic point, and the measured 
propriety of prosody, which delight 
the ear and the judgment, in a song 
by Thomas Moore, among the rude 
rhymes which accompanied the same 
notes two centuries ago; but the 
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stamen and essence of each is inter- 
woven and transfused through the 
whole texture and complexion of the 
other—for sentiment is the soul of 
song, and sentiment is one imprescrip- 
tible property of the common blood of 
all Irishmen. 

What we mean by Irish sentiment, 
we hope to show in the progress of 
our notices ; and we can execute our 
purpose only by adhering to the strict 
severity of literal translation. We 
have exemplified Irish adulation, Irish 
whimsicality, and Irish fun and jollity 
in the songs of Carolan, with a fidelity 
painful to ourselves, as it was dero- 
gatory from the character so long 
reflected on Carolan’s poetic, from his 
musical talent. If we have done that 
wonderful musician poetic injustice, we 
will give his poetic defenders their 
revenge in kind ; for it is our purpose, 
sometime. about the Lammas floods, 
to give an appendix to this series, con- 
taining, along with some communica- 
tions of considerable interest and from 
rather distinguished persons, as many 
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versions as we think ourselves and 
our aids sufficiently happy in, to 
warrant the assurance which we now 
beg to give our readers—that whatever 
versions of Irish song may find their 
way into our pages shall be as faithful 
as the best talents of ourselves and 
our assistants can secure—therefore 
should any Irish scholar, conscious of 
a good talent for translation, conceive 
that he can set Carolan right with the 
English reader, (which we confess we 
ourselves almost despair of being able 
to do,) we will be Sani to give his 
versions our best consideration for 
insertion with those alluded to. 

Meanwhile, whatever beauties may 
remain concealed in the songs of 
Carolan, we will proceed with those 
which furnish less suspicious and 
equally, if not more, available material 
for a judgment on the subject pro- 
posed. Heaven help us! what a key 
to the whole melancholy mystery is 
here. It is the first part of the Song 
of Sorrow, and mournfully true to its 
name it is. 


If you would go with me to the County Leitrim, 
Uilecan dubh O! 
I would give the honey of bees and mead as food for you ; 
Uilecan dubh O! 
I shall give you the prospect of ships, and sails, and boats, 
Under the tops of the trees, and we returning from the strand, 
And I would never let any sorrow come upon you. 
Oh! you are my Uilecan dubh O! 


I shall not go with you, and it is in vain you ask me ; 
Uilecan dubh O! 
For your words will not keep me alive without food : 
Uilecan duhh O! 
A hundred thousand times better for me to be always a maid, 
Than to be walking the dew and the wilderness with you : 
My heart has not given to you love nor affection, 
And you are not my Uilecan dubh O! 


Desire, despair, and the horrible 
reality of actual famine—these are 
three dread prompters of song. Who- 
ever first sung the Song of Sorrow 
had felt them all ; but desire was his 
paramount inspirer, and the concluding 
stanzas rise into such a fervid frenzy of 
undisguised desire that we shrink 
from exhibiting them in their literal 
English. Yet there is nothing impure, 
nothing licentious in their languishing 
but savage sincerity. This is the one 
great characteristic of all the amatory 
poetry of the country; and in its 


association with the despondency of 
conscious degradation, and the reck- 
lessness of desperate content, is partly 
to be found the origin of that wild, 
mournful, incondite, yet not uncouth, 
sentiment which distinguishes the na- 
tional songs of Ireland from those of 
perhaps any other nation in the world. 
We say in this is “ partly” to be found 
the source of that peculiarity which 
marks Irish sentiments ; for we believe 
that great proportion of the characte- 
risties of a people are inherent, not 
fictitious ; and that there are as 
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essential differences between the ge- 
nius’s as between the gre appear- 
ances of nations. e believe that 
no dissipating continuance of defeat, 
danger, famine, or misgovernment, 
could ever, without the absolute infu- 
sion of Milesian blood, Hibernicize the 
English peasant; and that no stulti- 
fying operation of mere security, 
plenty, or laborious regularity could 
ever, without actual physical transub- 
stantiation, reduce the native Irishman 
to the stolid standard of the sober 
Saxon. Holding these opinions, our 
object must be rather to ascertain 
what Irish sentiment is, than why or 
whence it may be so orso. The great 
ingredient in the sentiment of the 
song we have just translated is desire ; 
yet that song is called the Song of 
Sorrow—not, as we conceive, on ac- 
count of those misfortunes, however 
miserable, which rendered that an un- 
attainable desire; but rather because 
the hopelessness of passion rises to such 
@ paramount excess of anguish as over- 
bears and obliterates all other griefs, 
and would make the lamentation of 
the hopeless lover pining among all 
that wealth and peace could give to 
comfort him, as bitterly woful as that 
of the wan outlaw himself; were it not 
that the comparatively artificial state 
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of feeling induced by the influences of 
wealth and refinement, renders such 
passionate excess in civilized life too 
rare to justify the general application of 
such a supposition. No doubt, the poig- 
nancy of the fugitive’s disappointment 
must have been greatly exasperated by 
the recollection that it had been his 
own rebellion, (for the Song of Sorrow 
was composed by a fugitive rebel,) 
which had plunged him into this bitter 
abyss where desire turned to languish- 
ment, and hope to despair: still the 
great strength of the song’s concen- 
trated paths lies in deploring the 
effect, not in depreeating the cause. 
He does not blame the illfortune that 
struck him down before his enemy in 
battle, or that drove him bleeding and 
bare from his burned homestead to 
lead the life of a wild animal among 
the woods and mountains : there is no 
reproach against the treachery or cow- 
ardice of his people, no complaint 
of the misery and insecurity of his 
country—and yet, had it not been for 
these, black Uilecan had surely been 
his own—no; he has but one wish, 
the enjoyment of his love; one grief, 
the hopelessness of having his desire ; 
and there is nothing for him but to 
blaspheme heaven and fly—and he 
does blaspheme heaven— 


Great God! why am I thus denied 
My Uilecan dubh O? 


is the last exclamation of his agony, as, 
diving into the deepest forest of the 
Black Valley, he bursts away for the 
Lakes of Leitrim wild as the red deer 
in September. 

Let us no longer imagine that 
humour is the characteristic of the 
Irish. Their sentiment is pathetic. 
Desire is the essence of that pathos— 
desire either for the possession of love 
unenjoyed, or for the continuance of 
love being enjoyed, or for the restora- 
tion of enjoyed love lost. We know 
no Irish song addressed to the judg- 
ment: if an Irish song fail to go to 
the heart at once, it fails outright. 
Even in the most whimsical there is 
some touch of sentiment, some appeal 
to the pathetic principle. So a in 
their music, as admirably exemplified 
by Mr. Moore in his dedication of the 





first number of the Melodies, where, 
alluding to the characteristic introduc- 
tion of a flat third, he draws the same 
inference from its effect in harmony, 
which we would deduce from the pre- 
sence when least expected of some 
pathetic allusion in the lyric compo- 
sition of some of their most extrava- 
gantly humorous rhymes. 

Pathos is indeed the great ingredient 
of lyric excellence ; and these Irish 
lyrics would be excellent were their 
pathos managed poetically. Poetry— 
that is, as we would here understand 
it, the ars poetica—is a lesser but still 
an indispensable requisite. Poetic art 
is not largely exhibited in the Irish 
songs; and this defect is chiefly con- 
spicuous in point of arrangement. 
Compare one of the incongruous series 
of huddled epithets and aspirations 
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which constitute a majority of our 
amatory lyrics with any of the simplest 
Scottish songs, and our inferiority in 
this respect is manifest. Yet we 
adduce Scottish song not as example 
of a radical difference, but for illus- 
tration of the effect of society’s advance 
on lyric composition prior to the period 
now generally referred to for its rise in 
these islands; for we must recollect in 
instituting such a comparison, that the 
majority of ours are centuries more an- 
tique (either in point of date or of 
grade on the scale of civil advance- 
ment,) than the most antiquated of 
theirs—at least in the lowland dialect 
of which alone we can at present 
judge. Convinced as we are by dili- 
gent and we hope impartial inquiry, of 
the truth of that part of our national 
annals which declares Western Scot- 
land to have been peopled from this 
island, we have looked to Scottish 
song as the most germane source of 
illustration for our own, and finding 
nothing either in style or sentiment to 
satisfy our anticipation of close generic 
likeness, we have dwelt on the differ- 
ences of their and our respective eras 
of lyric emulation, as accounting for a 
fact not favourable to our theory : for 
we have no hesitation in declaring that 
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we look on Burns, himself, as in all 
pay of Irish blood. We find 

im born on the location of his an- 
cestry, in the centre of our colony of 
Galloway, among a multitude of fami- 
lies of Irish name there resident time 
out of mind—Kennedy, (branch of the 
Clan O’Kennedy of Ormond,) Murray, 
(of Clan O’Murray of Cork,) Macneil, 
(of Clan O'Neill of Antrim,) &c., &c., 
while his own name is scarce distin- 
guishable from our Wicklow O’Byrnes, 
called Burn, to this day, by the vulgar. 
Had he been a foundling, his face 
alone would have been considered Irish 
enough for a similar surmise. But we 
can afford to lay claim to Burns’s kindred 
with the better grace, that we have no 
longer need of his aid in claiming for 
our people a lyric reputation. Moore 
has vindicated our right to the first 
oo in that class, let Burns and 

eranger dispute their countries’ re- 
spective titles to the second. Yet 
neither Burns, Beranger, nor Moore, 
ever addressed more touching incohe- 
rencies of passion to Bonny Jean, 
Lisette or Chloe, than did Father Cos- 
tello, the Friar of Ballyhaunis, in the 
sickness of his hopeless love to Mary 
Gradh. 


Oh Mary dear, ’tis you who are paining me ; 

Oh! give me your hand closely. 

It is my right to possess the supremacy of this province, 
For ever then do not reject me. 

Oh head of ringlets, it is my sorrow continually 

That I am not united with you in marriage ; 

For I shall pine mournfully under constant melancholy, 
If you be long absent from me, oh love ! 


Oh blossom of berries—hence I became 

Weak, feeble—for love of you— 

Come into my presence, oh vein of my breast, 

And give love without perverseness or denial to me. 
Bitter woe! I am a head without sense, 

And to the advice of my father I did not yield ; 
For it was the last discourse he had with me, 

“ Forsake thou Ballyhaunis.” 


But I 


ve love to your fair head 


Behind the garden of beans ; 

To your moist small mouth, like froth on the strand, 
And to your two cheeks red as the berries : 

To rae voice sweeter than the cuckoo on the bough, 
And than the gentle music of the birds. 

My woe and my ruin! that you and I are not, oh love, 
Flying away with one another ! 
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Oh love, and oh secret treasure, would you come with me 
To the region of ships from Ireland ? 

There is not a headache or sickness of heart 

That would not certainly be healed there. 

You are the star of knowledge beyond Ireland’s women, 
And keep me to yourself from death ; 

For, without the pe of God, I shall not live 


In this street of 


Here, as in the Uilecan dubh, the sen- 
timent is hopeless desire ; but the 
mode of composition is less original, the 
ideas more monotonous, the style of 
expression more conventional— yet 
withal the effect is more tenderly com- 
plete. We sympathise more fully 
with the love-sickness of the pining 
friar, than with the love-frenzy of the 
desperate outlaw. We can well believe 
that there was nothing for the lan- 
guishing ecclesiastic but enjoyment of 
his love or death ; but we can imagine 
the gaunt wooer of Leitrim, year after 
year, disputing his summer sustenance 
with the hives of hollow oaks, fighting 
the wild boar for the mast and acorns 
of many a successive autumn, and, 
winter after winter, descending like a 
famished wolf on the pillaged border 
of the pale. We can imagine him 
ss old in caves and thickets ; 
iis grizzled beard purpled with the 
juice of berries, his thin locks bleached 
and tanned by winter storms and 
summer heats, his limbs brown from 
the marsh waters, his very language 
half-inarticulate from disuse in the 
wilderness, his hand ainst every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
him. Is this an overcharged picture 
of the old Irish outlaw? Alas! it is 
but a faint copy of that which history 
tells us was the dreadful original. The 


allyhaunis ! 


historical portrait of a people, how- 
ever, is no more than an outline 
without the shades and colours of their 
genius. Thus the squalid and repul- 
sive sketch given by Spenser or Mor- 
rison, and which we have delineated in 
rough characters above, would excite 
our feelings of disgust and horror, 
perhaps of contempt, if there were 
not this “ purple light of love” to make 
the whole savage representation glow 
in the warmest colours of humanity ; 
and thus it is that the writer of Uilecan 
Dubh was not a savage, although but 
for the Song of Sorrow his historian 
might well mistake him for one. 
Father Costello would never, we 
think, have fled to the woods: he 
would rather have lain down on the 
floor of his cell, in Ballyhaunis Abbey, 
and sighed himself to death. But 
Mr. Hardiman says he left the country 
to avoid the object of his sinful passion. 
If he did so, he could not have lived : 
he must either have been found the 
morning after setting sail, leaning over 
the quarter bulwark, dead ; or have 
gone overboard at night. Not so that 
bold priest who got the dispensation 
for his “black rose-bud.” He would 
neither shun his pleasure nor despair 
of getting pardon for his sin. Thus 
sings the sanguine son of the church— 


Oh rose bud, let there not be sorrow on you on account of what happened you: 
The friars are coming over the sea, and they are moving on the ocean : 

Your pardon will come from the pope and from Rome in the East, 

And spare not the Spanish wine on my Roiseen dubh. 


The course is long over which I brought you from yesterday to this day— 
Over mountains I went with her, and under sails across the sea : 

The Erne I passed at a bound, though great the flood, 

And there was music of strings on each side of me and my Roiseen dubh. 


You have killed me my fair one ; and may you suffer dearly for it! 
And my soul within is in love for you, and that neither of yesterday nor today : 
You left me weak and feeble in aspect and in form: 


Do not discard me, and I pining for you, my Roiseen dubh. 
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1 would walk the dew with you and the desert of the plains, 

In hope that I would obtain love from you ot part of my desire. 
Fragrant little mouth! you have promised me that you had love for me : 
And she is the flower of Munster, she, my Roiseen dubh. 


Oh, smooth rose, modest, of the round white breasts, 

You are she that left a thousand pains in the very eentre of my heart : 
Fly with me, oh first love, and leave the country ; 

And if I could, would I not make a queen of you, my Roiseen dubh ? 


If I had a plough I would plough against the hills ; 

And I would make the gospel in the middle of the mass for my black rose-bud : 
I would give a kiss to the young girl that would give her youth to me, 

And I would make delights behind the fort with my Roiseen dubh. 


The Erne shall be in its strong flood—the hills shall be uptorn ; 

And the sea shall have its waves red, and blood shall be spilled ; 

Every mountain-valley, and every moor throughout Ireland shall be on high, 
Some day before (you) shall perish, my Roiseen dubh. 


This, says Mr. Hardiman, is an alle- 
gorical political ballad—it seems to us 
to be the song of a priest in love, ofa 
priest in love, too, who had broken his 
vow, of a priest in love who was ex- 
pecting a dispensation for his paramour, 
of a priest in love who was willing to 
turn ploughman for his love’ssake—nay, 
to practise the very calling of a priest 
to support her. And why, in the name 
of holy nature, should the priest not 
be in love? and why, in the name of 
sacred humanity, should the priest not 
long to enjoy his love? and why, in 
the name of divine reason, do the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood of the present 
day submit to a prohibition so un- 
natural, monstrous, antiscriptural, and 
innovatory as that which gives the 
will of some infirm old man seven cen- 
turies ago, as the only reason why he 
should not love? But we anticipate a 
communication on this subject from 
one more competent to do it justice, 
and return to the “ black rose-bud.” 
If, as Mr. Hardiman asserts, the 
whole song be an allegory, in which 
Ireland, under the name of Roiseen 
dubh, is addressed by that famous rebel 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell, we have to beg 
pardon of the priesthood of the six- 
teenth century for thus unworthily 
imputing it to an ecclesiastic: for, 
could we but believe it such an alle- 
gory, we would not wish to go out of 
our way for causes of reproach against 
men who, however opposed to what 
we consider true liberty, did yet stand 
by their king and people throughout 
the troubles of that and the next cen- 


tury, with a constancy of loyal devo- 
tion admirable in any body of men, 
whether clerical or lay. The story 
of Red Hugh O’Donnell is, perhaps, 
better known than any other of the 
family romances of Ireland. Inveigled 
on board an English vessel, he was 
kidnapped in early youth and carried 
prisoner to Dublin, whence, after long 
confinement in the castle, he at length 
effected his escape with two other 
young gentlemen of the noble house of 
O’Neill. ‘There is no episode in Irish 
history more touching than the account 
of their hardships on the first night of 
their freedom. It was in the depth of 
winter, and a heavy snow storm, while 
it favoured their escape in one respect, 
retarded it fatally in another—for the 
same snow that covered their footsteps 
covered their pathway also; and b 

the time they had gained the hills 
above Rathfarnham, had involved them 
in an. inextricable labyrinth of hidden 
pit-falls, where they could not see more 
than a few yards in any direction, from 
the blinding violence of the tempest. 
Exhausted by unusual fatigue, chilled 
by the cold, and already worn down 
by close imprisonment, young Art 
O’Neill, after being supported by his 
kinsmen till they could no longer stand 
beneath the burthen, lay down and 
perished. The rest—for O’Donnell 
was met outside the city walls by his 
foster-brother and other friends—were 
found next morning beside him, 
numbed and frost-bitten ; and borne, 
if we recollect aright, to the house of 
one of the O’Byrnes, who sheltered 
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and succoured them till the swelling of 
Hugh’s feet had, in some measure, sub- 
sided, and left him able to prosecute his 
flight on horseback. Attended by a 
few followers, he, and the remaining 
O'Neill, made their way with won- 
derful courage and good fortune 
through the very centre of the Pale ; 
fording the Liffey, the Boyne, and all 
the other rivers on their route through 
Dublin, Meath, Louth, &c., to Ar- 
magh, where they got shelter for a 
night from the Archbishop. Thence 
they proceeded over the Blackwater 
to Dungannon, where they might, at 
last, rest fearlessly in the castle of their 
kinsman Tyrone: for although the 
earl was, at that time, loyal to excess, 
and therefore durst exhibit no public 
manifestations of triumph, he was too 
habitually a plotter to omit such an 
opportunity of caressing one whose 
justifiable enmity towards the English, 
he might afterwards turn to his own 
ambitious purposes, as he did. And 
now, if we could imagine all Donegall 
ringing with the news of the chief’s 
escape, and picture to ourselves the 
wooded banks of the Erne, swarm- 
ing with the gathered Clans of 
MacSweeny, Maguire, MacDermott, 
O’Rourk, aionata Dunn, O’Connor 
Sligo, and O’Donnell Tyrconnell, wait- 
ing the arrival of their liberated libe- 
rator—for from his boyhood, Hugh 
had been the hope of his people, and 
the fame of his late boldness and en- 
durance had already raised his nation’s 
hope to a settled and prophetic con- 
fidence in his anticipated successes 
against the Saxon—could we also see 
the old castle of Ballyshannon crowded 
from keep to barbican with stewards, 
butlers, bards, and musicians, and hear 
the solemn sounds of thanksgiving from 
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the neighbouring abbey, whence the 
mouks are issuing two by two from the 
ivied gateway, and winding round the 
great stone-cross beside the yew-tree, to 
head the procession of the chiefs and 
tanists, as they prepare to take their 
places on the green amphitheatre of 
the rath, where their recovered kins- 
man and future leader is soon to 
rouse them with such an appeal as 
shall wrap all North Munster in 
the flames of desolation before the 
first note of the cuckoo—could we 
imagine and picture all this in the 
mind’s eye of our reader, as vividly as 
it has stood before our own since the 
first day of perusing the Irish story of 
that astonishing romance, there would 
be needed no farther explanation of 
the interest which Roiseen Dubh would 
possess for us, were it, as Mr. Hardi- 
man asserts, the expression of the 
restored prince’s affection for his coun- 
try. But we cannot think it so, and 
we need not dwell on a fictitious 
interest. We sympathise with the 
priest’s passion, we pity his predica- 
ment ; but we despise his dispensatory 
expedients, and give him one parting 
advice, to pitch his vows to the Pope, 
the Pope to purgatory, marry his black 
rose-bud, and take a curacy from the 
next Protestant rector. 

Be the lover, however, priest or 
parson, layman or divine, love is the 
same in all—though different natures 
will entertain and express the same 
affection in different degrees of inten- 
sity and vehemence. The Irish lover 
is not vehement: he does not burn: 
he is consumed, dissolved, lapped in a 
lambent glow of tenderness—intense, 
delicious, deadly-sweet—*a hundred 
times sweeter for me” he exclaims— 


A hundred times sweeter for me to be faint and weak, 
Listening to the sweet voice of her gentle ruddy mouth, 
Than to have all the treasure of the free towns of Ireland. 


His passion communicates this tender- 
ness of sentiment to all the ordinary 
scenes of his coarse life. It converts 
the ale-house into something more 
than a cabaret, makes the fight of the 
factions a sort of olympic tournament ; 
nay, touches with a dash of sentiment 
his very crimes. This sentiment is 
not what we would call honor or high 
moral generosity. Magnanimity is 


not to any considerable extent its 
characteristic. Neither, on the other 
hand, does it admit into its composition 
anything sordid. It spurns illiberality, 
and repudiates impiety: yet cruelty 
is not destructive of it, and treachery 
to some may exist simultaneously 
without weakening in any degree the 
strength of its sincerity to others— 
nay, in proportion, as it tolerates du- 
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plicity and inhumanity towards ene- 
mies, it renders more intense all the 
Kindly feelings of domestic and familiar 
attachment. Duplicity, a hateful vice 
in the nineteenth century, was a virtue 
in the heroic ages. Cruelty, a mark 
of most contemptible cowardice among 
us, was honourable in the most mag- 
nanimous of the Greeks before Troy. 
If duplicity and cruelty still linger in 
the lrish character—and we fear that 
to no inconsiderable extent they do— 
we can console ourselves by reflecting, 
that the ancestors of the noblest na- 
tions the world ever saw, were them- 


[August 


selves treacherous and cruel inonestage 
of their progress to the pinnacle of ci- 
vilization. But whatever civilization the 
world may have yet seen, it has never 
borne a people whose lyrics carry the 
amorous sentiment to the same. excess 
of ardent fervour expressed in every 
line of Irish song, with so little of 
even the implied grossness of licentious 
desire. What, considering its rustic 
naivté, can be more purely pussionate, 
more innocently and tenderly affec- 
tionate, yet more languishingly amo- 
rous than the first stanza of 


MOLLY ASTORE. 


Oh, Mary Chuisle—oh, blossom of fairness, 

Branch of generousness, westward from the Nair ; 
Whose mouth is sweeter than the cuckoo on the branch— 
You have left me in the anguish of death. 

The candle is not clear to me, the table, nor the company, 
From the drunkenness you cause me, oh, star of women : 
Majestic, graceful maid, who have increased my woe— 
Alas, that I am without your cloak till dawn! 


I walked Ardagh, and to Kinsale, 

To Drogheda, and back again, 

To Carlow and to Downpatrick— 

I have not looked upon the like of Mary. 

High coaches (I have seen) with white horses, 
And English cavaliers fighting for their ladies. 
If you go from me, Mary—safe home to you! 
Your shadow would make light without the sun. 


It is Mary, indeed, the beautiful plant of a child, 

The gentlest and fairest of all that can be found ; 

Her neck like the lily, her eye as chrystal, 

Her cheeks redder than the fairest rose. 

The doctors of the globe—and gather them all— 

And it is not a great difficulty to find them— 

They could not cure the pang that goes through my middle ; 
But a little kiss of honey from your little mouth, moist, gentle. 


This was written—for it bears inter- 
nal evidence of the fact—by one nut 
much above the rank of a peasant. 
The allusion to the cloak for a coverlet 
marks the rude life of the lover—a life 
rude, but far from unpoetical, and the 
direct reverse of sordid. He was but 
an humble spectator of the Saxon 
oo no associate he, for English 
cavaliers and their ladies. He had 


gazed on them at first, perhaps, with 
envy; but comparison of their fairest 
with his Mary, soon reconciled him to 
his different fortune. Little thought the 
plumed and silk-robed rivals that the 
shaggy kern, who had stopped to cast 
a wondering glance on their brave 
equipages, as they | sores past him 
with their cortege of attendant squires, 
would yet so shame their roses by 
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comparison with Mary Chuisle’s, that 
they would be remembered in after 
ages only as the foils of a wild Irish- 
woman. Little thought the wild Irish- 
woman herself, while listening in coy 
satisfaction to the complaint of her 
sighing wooer, that the time would yet 
come when the strains inspired by her 
humble beauties should be sung to the 
music of unimagined instruments in 
crowded theatres ; and when the rude 
record of her lily neck, and eyes of 
chrystal, should become the subject of 
inquiry and admiration to English ca- 
valiers and ladies gay. What matter 
whether there did exist such a kern 
and such a coolin or not? In the 
multitude of chances; ’tis one to a mil- 
lion that they did; and who need ask 
more certain ground for such a specu- 
lation? With Gramachree in our ears, 
and the words of Molly Chuisle before 
our eyes, we were the most unima- 
ginative of critics if we could not, if 
necessary, become much more intimate 
indeed, both with Mary and her lover. 
But lest we should be tempted to 
make any unhandsome use of our 
fancy’s privileges in cutting him out by 
making ourselves too amiable to her, 
we will bid adieu to both, with the 
expression of a sincere hope that she 
will soon enable him to get a clear 
sight of the candle ; and that he, on 
his part, will not fail, as in duty bound, 
for so effectual an interference on his 
behalf, to drink our health till the 
privilege becomes of double efficacy. 
All the amatory songs in Mr. Hardi- 
man’s collection, seem to have been 
composed = men of much the same 
grade in rank and acquirement. There 
was little or no distinction in manners 
among the great ene of the Irish. 
A few chiefs and ecclesiastics may 
have had a higher caste of sentiment, 
and perhaps a purer style of expres- 
sion; but in the collection before us, 
we would associate almost all the best 
pieces, as well in point of genius as of 
style, with authors in general even 
humbler than the writer of Mary 
Chuisle. But humble rank among the 
old Irish, was essentially different from 
the vulgar debasement of the lower 
orders of society at present. After the 
chief, the tanist, the brehon, and the 
bard, all the other members of the 
clan were on a par: and although 
their measure of comfort, security, and 
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independence fell far short of that 
dealt out by advanced civilization to 
even the lowest classes of a modern 
state; yet in point of leisure, opportu- 
nity, and the enjoyment of manly 
sports and exercises—hunting, fishing, 
and training and practice in arms— 
their condition must have been infi- 
nitely more agreeable to an ardent 
people, and, as such, undoubtedly much 
more favourable to the development 
of whatever natural genius they might 
possess. The course of such avoca- 
tions, easy or exciting in themselves, 
kept them almost constantly in the 
open air, by the river side, or on the 
loch, or through the meadows, or shel- 
tered from the sun or hard weather 
under some overhanging bank, or be- 
neath a matted roof of leaves and inter- 
lacing branches. Leading such a life, 
it is strange that they have not exhi- 
bited more of the imaginative faculty 
in songs composed among scenes so 
well calculated to excite its highest 
attributes. The cause must have been 
that paramount supremacy of feeling 
so conspicuous in every line of their 
passionate love songs ; that ascendency 
of the heart ; that rush of hot. blood 
to the head which smothered the apo- 
lectic intellect, and left the Irish 
over blind, deaf, and swooning at the 
feet of one idea. One image is ever 
before the eye of a lover: an Irish- 
man, who takes to versifying, is always 
in love; no wonder, then, if the Irish- 
man says little of other sights, unless 
like the rose in the garden or the 
berries on the bough, they chance to 
illustrate the engrossing vision of his 
fancy. To the same cause we may also 
attribute the want of arrangement 
noticed above : but passion is incohe- 
rent, not injudicious ; and even when 
reeling most drunkenly through all the 
mazes of husteron-proteron, aposiope- 
sis, and apostrophe, still picks its ste 
with a verbal propriety, as seumilidibe 
for elegance of choice as for effective- 
ness of position. ‘To illustrate this, 
which is not an uninteresting charac- 
teristic, Irish airs generally conclude 
with a descent of notes, prolonged, 
and deeply pathetic. The more des- 
ponding, and the more expressive of 
any thing low, deep, or tending down- 
wards, the language can be made in 
this member of the stanza, the more 
appropriate it will be. Let "s recur 
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to the song of Lord Mayo, where, in 
the midst of an almost paralytic confu- 
sion of parts, the close of the second 


[August 


stanza exhibits a wonderful adaptation 
of corresponding words, music, and 
sentiment :— 


I shall not be again that length (of time) from you, 
Oh, branch of the true ones noble, 

Until shall go the clay of the earth down 

On my old body blind under the sod. 


It will be at once perceived, that 
the position of each word, as here 
retained, is admirably chosen; and 
when we reflect that the apparent un- 
couthness of the idiom is not felt in 


the original, we must grant the blind 
bard of Castlebar no inconsiderable 
credit for propriety of diction. Again 
in Mary of Meelick, a delightful in- 
stance :— 


My sorrow, bitter sad! that I and my dear are not 
In the western island, pure-aired, delightful— 


An 


res | of the amber locks and Aodh bawn to be married ; 
she without cause to regret her counsel. 


They are not married, and never will be, 

Unless the fair young maid will take pity on me,—— 
Since I am without use, let my coffin be made, 

And let me rest in Kilmaine, stretched. 


Take this stanza alone, and the 
composition is perfect: it is a song 
complete in itself; but take it with the 
reat of the piece, and it is as striking 
an example of subordinate arrangement 


in the midst of general incoherency as 
can be exhibited. Let us adduce ano- 
ther instance: it is the concluding 
stanza of the Pastheen Finn :— 


I shall forsake my friends and my friendly relations, 

And I shall forsake all the other girls in the world ; 

But I shall not forsake, during my existence, you, love of my heart, 
Till I be laid in the coffin under the clay ! 


Now, this is the conclusion of as 
maudlin a jumble of incongruous parts 
as ever came staggering into the ima- 
gination of a man half-drunk, half-des- 
perate; yet it is arranged with a 
perfect minuteness of verbal propriety. 
When we call it a maudlin jumble, 
we do not mean to say that it makes 
the worse song. We are sure Pastheen 
Finn thought it all the better for 
evincing, as it does, the bothered state 


to which she had reduced her sweet- 
heart ; and only wondered, as we do, 
how, under the united infuences of 
such a quantity of love and drink, he 
could attend so clearly to the minor 
details of a subject, the general ar- 
rangement of which appears to have 
so much perplexed him. 

Here, however, is a little song more 
artificially constructed, yet not less 
natural in ardent sincerity :— 


CELIA CONNELAN. 


O, Celia, fair, of the pearls— 

O, first love, who have never known frowning, 

You have left my soul distracted, 

And after you I will not be long enduring : 

Unless you come to see me, 

And to escape with me to the valleys of the coast ; 
Then shall be grief and sorrow after you on me, 


And I shall be as black as coal, 
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Let there be. brought to us the wines, 

And be filled for us the best glass, 

Unless I get permission of touching 

The smooth skin of the bosom white. 

O, flower, whiter and fairer 

Than the silk and than the down of birds,— 
Troubled and oppressed I am 

When I think of being parted from her ! 


Would that I my own self and smooth skin— 

Gentle—of the bosom beautiful— 

Were in a valley delightful, pure-aired, 

From falling of the night to rising of the day, 

Without any one being in our company 

But moor-hens or the wild cock ; 

Oh, there would be love, without deceit, in my heart within, 
For little Celia Connelan ! 


Amorous as this is, Celia Connelan is courted coldly in comparison with 


ELLEN A ROON. 


Oh, with love for you, there is not sight in my head! 
Ellen a Roon : 

To be talking of you is delight to me, 
Ellen a Roon: 

My pride very just you are, 

My pleasure of this world you are, 

My joy and happiness you are, 
Ellen a Roon, 

My own girl, indeed, you are, 

My dove of all in the wood you are, 

And for my heart there is no cure without you, 
Ellen a Roon. 


Then, omitting an interpolation about Venus and Helen— 


I would go beyond the brine with you, 
Ellen a Roon ; 

And for ever—for ever—I would not forsake you, 
Ellen a Roon : 

With tales I would pleasure you, 

I would taste your mouth closely, 

And I would recline gently by your waist, 
Ellen a Roon, 

I would give you an airing along the river side, 

Under the green branches of trees, 

With music of birds in melody above us, 
Ellen a Roon. 


With passion beyond life for you, 
Ellen a Roon, 

I would lie on the couch with you 
Ellen a Roon. 
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In my arms I would press you, 
In happiness I would keep you, 
And beyond all I would love you, 
Ellen a Roon. 
Oh little star—beautiful—modest— 
Before I would have you turn from me, 
Oh, let me sooner die, 
Ellen a Roon! 


For passionate fervour of expression, 
we can compare this to nothing but 
the sick delirium of Sappho—“ alike, 
but oh, how different!” alike tender, 
alike intense; but never, let us hope, 
to be identified in common reference 
to the blush of maiden modesty. A 
more ambitious composition is bloom- 
ing Deirdre: but the exhibition of 
poetic art among the Irish is unfortu- 


nate. One grotesque fancy, apparently 
considered as the height of good taste, 
is an accumulation of epithets; and 
if the bard be ingenious enough to 
arrange these alphabetically, or allite- 
ratively, so much the more correct. 
Thus, if we aspired to high bardic 
reputation, we should say, singing, 
ior instance, of the Whigs— 


Jejune, jobbing, jaundiced, jealous, 
1 


Fussy, flimsy, 


Yet this, although no despicable 
essay, is still deficient in its sequences. 
We should have begun, as in the 
pretty game “I love my love with 


An v-oz-uayal, uanach, 


ppant fellows! 


an A,” imitating the master-hand who 
set down the qualities of Owen Roe 
O’Neill— 


aeoheancl) 


bpacach, buadhac, buanach, beymneach, 
Creachach, cuancach, cuantach, ceneachtach, 
Oneachach, oualach, ouanach, deznceach, 


And so onto X Y Z. There is some 
sprinkling of this in Blooming Deirdre, 


but inferior in alliterative excellence. 
Thus the lady herself is 


Alluring, majestic, white-toothed, cerulean-eyed, 
Bright, charming, rrr love-exciting, 


Courteous, sensible, wel 
And her hair 


-disposed, secret. 


Bright-twisting, branching, waving, 

Delightful, flowing, gently-twisting, knee bent, 
Right-smooth, [ }, Juxuriant, bending-in-layers, 
Softly-fair, branching, long-in-its-course. 


No wonder then that 


The fish make pause at the beauty of her long curling hair, 
And the birds sing their delight at saluting her; 


And that the lover’s face 


Has faded as a hermit’s in the cave of a green hill, 


But Blooming Deirdre has an in- 
terest for us, independent of all merit 
or demerit in its composition. It was 
composed by the bard of Thomas, 
the sixth Earl of Desmond, when, “ by 
the Fael’s wave benighted,” he first 
beheld the fatal beauties of Cathleen 


N-ic William Mac Cormack. “The 
match, (for he married her,) proved 
the cause of the earl’s ruin. is fol- 


lowers became enraged that he should 
connect himself with an inferior ; and 
his uncle James, taking advantage of 
the feeling, drove him from his estate 


[August 
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and country, and in 1420 he died of 
grief in France, where Henry V., King 
of England, attended his funeral.” 
This accounts for the conceits. Had 
the earl himself written the song, there 
would have been no such blemish. 
But, as we take it, Irishmen of his 
rank rarely wrote; they had their 
bards, whose business it was to furnish 
appropriate stanzas on all occasions, 
whether of joy or sorrow—triumph or 
disaster; and it would perhaps, in 
general, have been as incorrect for 
the chief to have descended to the 
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composition of verses, as for the bard 
to have presumed to take his master’s 
lace at the council table. Yet there 
ave been bards among the Geraldines. 
The noblest ode in Miss Brooke’s col- 
lection is that of Maurice Mac David 
to his ship, on setting sail for Spain ; 
still we would incline to believe that 
what we have said holds generally. 

To return once more from the arti- 
ficial pedantries of the professional 
poet, to the simple sincerity of the 
rustic lover—what freshness of honest 
affection in 


NORA OF THE AMBER HAIR. 


Oh Nora of the amber hair, 
*Tis my sorrow I cannot 


Put my hand under your head. 
- * * 


* 


*Tis you have left my head 

Without an ounce of sense : 

I would fly with you over the waves, 
Oh sacred love, if I could. 


Oh Valentine of my heart within, 

Make not for me a lie ; 

Since you promised to marry me 

Without a farthing in the world : 

1 would walk the dew with you, 

And I would me bruise the grass with you, 
Oh Nora of the amber hair, 

’Tis prettily I would kiss your mouth! 


On the other side of the Mo 

Is the white treasure of my heart ; 
Her thick hair like amber, 
Te I have lost my looks : 


I pray t 


e King of the Sabbath 


That my fortune may turn, 
And that I may (yet) see my cattle 
Passing along the ways of Ballybuy. 


What a world of sentiment in the 
expression “I would walk the dew 
with you!” An idea of freshness, fra- 
grance, and loneliness diffuses a charm- 
ing tenderness over the picture which 
it immediately suggests. We think 
we see the lovers before dawn, moving 
like shadows through the reluctant 
moonlight, just yielding to the break 


of day—their steps make no noise 
in the dewy depth of pasture—the 
cattle are asleep in the high grass— 
the very woods are dreaming under 
their thinned curtain of moonshine. 
But hark! there a lark begins to sing 
from his nest, and, next moment, 
from the very bosom of the sky. 


Hail to thee, blythe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert ; 

That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 


In profuse strains of unpremeditated.art ! 
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Hail, also, to the radiant tresses of 
the morn, now emulous of Nora of the 
amber hair, for day is indeed dawning 
on us as we sit picturing our imaginary 
sunrise. 

Such, then, are the songs in which 


[August 


‘thé mere Irishman gave -utterance to 


the best feelings of his nature. He 
promises no.more than love and con- 
stancy, but he — them as 
man never did before. He does not 
sing 


For thee alone I ride the ring, 
For thee I wear the blue, 
For thee alone I strive to sing, 

Then teach me how to woo! 


No, he has no heart for either tilt or 
tournament, till he gets it back from the 
breast of Molly Bawn. As for his 
singing, that comes naturally ; and he 
asks no credit for the acquirement. 
His wooing faculties are equally in- 
tuitive. He wants no instruction in 
telling the truth; and whatever Dr. 
Mandeville may have said of the 


virtue of hypocrisy in love, we think 
the truth not only the most delicate, 
but the most effectual argument. We 
find nothing here of a feature rather 
common in most early lyrics—namely, 
the promise of veal or rural splen- 
dour, in whatever degree, held out as 
additional inducement to the maiden 
to accept the hand of the possessor. 


I'll give you a petticoat, gold to the knee, 
And why don’t you love me, my bonny Marie ? 


was never translated from the Irish. 
The Irishman sees at a glance the 
hopelessness of making such an ugly 
fellow’s offer, and the absurdity of ask- 
ing such a simpleton’s question. Be- 
sides, his own love is so great as not to 
allow him a thought for any thing else, 
not even for returned affection, and 
requires all the words he has at com- 
mand for its own expression, unless it 
should be the case, as, alas! it but too 
often was, that some apology for his 
want of the world’s wealth is rendered 
indispensible, before he can be confi- 
dent enough in his own sincerity to 
ask her to walk the dews with him and 
live on mead and honey, or to take up 
her lodging with the black cocks and 
moor hens on the mountains. Love is 
all he has to offer, but he considers 
that love enough—for he feels that it is 
infinite—to qualify him for the hand of 
a princess. In the face of this assu- 
rance, the acknowledgment of his 
poverty must be considered rather as 
the discharge of a moral obligation, 
than as the admission of anv drawback 
on his suit. He would have no reflec- 
tion on his sincerity hereafter ; so he 


alludes to his purse merely to satisfy 
the scruples of his conscientiousness, 
or to show he is not ashamed to 
offer himself at the worst; but with no 
shadow of apprehension that the cir- 
cumstance itself can for a moment 
weigh against his all-sufficing qualifica- 
tion of wishing most sincerely to be 
married. Poverty he admits, poverty 
he professes, but never as an apology 
for sacrificing love to prudence. In 
the whole circle of Irish song there is 
no complaint that the lover dare not ask 
his mistress to marry him, because he was 
conscious he had not means to support 
her; and yet he might have known 
his risk from the daily experiences of 
others, equally poor and equally amo- 
rous, rejected on the same disagreeable 
grounds. But no; he feels that they 
must have wanted some integral essen- 
tial portion of the love which animates 
him with such conscious competency 
to obtain its object in spite of poverty ; 
so he asks the maiden’s consent, in 
right divine of love alone, and in right 
humane of natural piety, relies on 
Providence for that love’s support. 
Thus in the Coolin— 


Oh, faithful treasure of my heart! be faithful and constant to me ; 
Forsake not the loved of your heart, on account of his poverty : 
I would pledge to you the Bible, both what is under and above it, 


That the faithful God would give us enough to spend ! 
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Again, in another Coolin— 


Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy.—No. II. 
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Oh, beautiful, stately damsel, to whom I have given my choice, 


Imagine not that there is efficac 
He who formed us from clay, ’tis 


i 


in riches without love : 
om Him we will get a sufficiency— 


Oh, for sake of cattle I would not forsake you! 


And in Cashel of Munster-- 


I would marry you without cattle, without money, and without much portion, 
And I would marry you on a dewy morning at whitening of the day. 
+ * * * 


* 


There is no yellow gold in my pocket, nor silver white— 

Nor have I herds to drive the length of the evening ; 

But there is not a young maiden that would take me, empty, without cattle, 
Whom I would not take with me on my voyage to the county Tyrone. 


The reader is, of course, aware, that 
the earliest money among the ancients 
bore the impression of a bull, to indi- 
cate that animal’s use as the standard 
of value before coin had been invented ; 


so, until within the last two centuries, 
was value expressed in Ireland by 
multiples, of which the unit was a 
cow. Thus in old Ellen a Roon— 


I would drink a cow with you, 
Ellen a Roon ; 

I would drink two cows with you, 
Ellen a Roon, &c. 


where the lover means to say, not that 
he would suck up the heifer, horns, 
Ee. and all, like a boa constrictor, for 
er entertainment, but simply that he 
would drink as much port wine (for 
port is the most ancient tipple in the 
sacred island) to her health, as could 
be purchased for two cows; or per- 
haps he meant that he would dispose 
of so much of his stock, and convert 
the proceeds into Spanish ale, (which 
was another favourite beverage in the 
land of saints,) to be drained between 
them hobnobbing over the barrel head. 
We enter into this explanation to show 
the force of the above allusions to 
cattle. 

When war becomes a national ca- 
lamity, poverty ceases to be a disgrace. 
For hands which used to produce the 
articles of affluence, are then either 
needed for the field, or hurried from 
the quiet pursuit of their occupation 
elsewhere. When the war has ceased, 
the conquered party, already accus- 
tomed to the hardships of the struggle, 
desponding and insecure, care little to 
repossess themselves of those pre- 
carious comforts which it had already 
cost them so dear thus fruitlessly to 
defend. Whatever is common in 


a society, is not there disgraceful. a Roon, we could forgive him. 


Where some only are wealthy, and 
none secure, poverty is an evidence of 
that only which makes it, in any state, 
disgraceful—gratuitous sloth. Besides, 
whatever squalidness of poverty might 
mark the empty cattle-shed, and un- 
roofed cabin, the hills still offered their 
red deer and game, and the lochs and 
rivers were still the same inexhaustible 
sources of sustenance. The hunter 
and fisher could still support a migra- 
tory household in the woods, savage, it 
is true, but secure enough to satisfy 
his rude notion of independence. Thus, 
unconscious of the shame of poverty, 
yet unapprehensive of the terrors 
of absolute want, did the Irishman 
on the first impulse of his heart, 
court, marry, and surround himself 
with an offspring, to obey in their 
turn the dictates of an equally sanguine 
and equally inconsiderate simplicity of 
feeling, and perpetuate the characte- 
ristics of their ancestral blood, as they 
have done, till, in many instances, we 
might say that the Irishman, uncon- 
scious of the shame of poverty, yet 
unapprehensive of the terrors of abso- 
lute want, does now as he did then. 
If he but justify his ents in 
such songs as Mary Chuisle and Ellen 
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Lord did not possess 


The Rival Popes. 


THE RIVAL POPES. 
AN EPIGRAM. 


“A. D. 1324, the two contending Popes, John and Nicholas, held separate councils. John and 
his Bishops, at Avignon, anathematized Nicholas the Fifth as a heretic, because he held that our 
property. Nicholas, on the other hand, cursed John as a heretic for affirming 
that Christ did possess property.—Baxter’s Church History, p. 425.’ 


In days of yore two popes, as records say, 

Fiercely contended for pontific sway. 

Pope Nicholas, at Rome, denounced Pope John, 
Who cursed Pope Nicholas at Avignon ; 

Each damned the other as an imp of evil, 

And piously consigned him to the devil ; 

Satan, who watched the contest, nothing loth, 

Came at their call and kindly took them both. <n 


CONSOLATION. 


A LEAF FROM THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOLTAIRE, 


There lived, some time gone by, in modern France— 
Whose sunny clime the human bosom warms ; 
The land of love, and bravery and romance— 
A youthful dame of most transcendent charms, 
Who, on a fatal day, had the mischance 
To have her husband wrested from her arms 
By the rude hand of death! a blooming youth, 
Whose looks were love, his soul’s best treasure, truth ! 


Who can describe her grief; it passed all thought! 
Handsome, and young, and wedded scarce ten days ; 
A handsome husband, too, who only sought 
To love, and please, and humour all her ways ; 
Who just the day before he died, had bought 
A phaeton for her, drawn by two smart bays. 
O married wives! imagine if you can, 
Her grief at having lost so dear a man. 


Oft would she sit, and o’er his a dream 
For hours together heaving heavy sighs ; 


Then she would start, and wring her hands, and scream, 


Rending the very heavens with her cries, 
Till she sank down exhausted, and did seem 

As dead ; saving, that from her half-closed eyes, 
The tears welled copiously, you could not trace 
One sign of life on her pale marble face. 
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And sometimes by the full moon’s silver light, 
She’d wander on the banks of the Garonne ; 
Where he and she, on many a summer's night, 
Had fondly wandered, hand in hand alone, 
Ere their loves met this rude and sudden blight. 
And sometimes she would stand and gaze upon 
Her phaeton, or her husband’s favourite horse ; 
But this invariably made her worse. 


It chanced that a philosopher lived near, 

Whom for the present, Timon we shall name ; 
A man who to himself was very dear, 

And wished, to others that he were the same, 
Talent he thought he had ; although we fear 

You'll scarcely find him on the lists of fame— 
A chance which might have risen from neglect— 
Merit but seldom meets with due respect! 


But he was good and kind—and that is much ! 
And thought it was his duty, as a sage, 
To search for arguments, if any such 
Could be discovered in the books, to ’suage 
The lady’s grief. And so he took his crutch, 
(For he was lame) and sought her house. A page, 
In deepest mourning, slowly led the way 
To the boudoir, where the sad lady lay. 


Upon acouch. He bowed ; the page withdrew. 
The lady rose, with a dejected air, 

And from her snowy forehead backward threw 
The floating tresses of her raven hair. 

And she received him kindly, for she knew 
He was her friend, and bade him take a chair. 

He sat: a silent tear stole o’er his cheek ; 

He dried it up, and thus began to speak :— 


“ Lady,” he said, “ youv’e lost a loving lord”— 
(He mentioned this by way of information ; 
He thought it might her calmness have restored, 
Preparatory to his consolation )— 

“A worthy man—gainst whom no evil word 
Was ever spoken !—’tis a dispensation— 

A sad one truly—a severe affliction !” 

Of this she had already a complete conviction. 


“Perhaps you do not recollect the story 
Of Mary, the ante Scottish queen ? 
She had a husband too, her heart’s sole glory, 
Headsome and rich, and liberal too, I ween. 
Wedded they had not been for long—not more, I 
Believe, than twelve months—at the most fifteen, 
He was blown up by secreted gunpowder— 
Such an explosion! ne’er was heard a louder!” 
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The lady owned that it was very sad, 
But her own husband’s loss it was she wept ; 
“She had a lover, an Italian lad, 

A famed musician, whom she near her kept, 
From morn to night, through good report and bad. 
One evening some disguised assassins slipped 
Into the room where he sat with her Grace, 

And butchered him before her very face !” 


The lady wept, but for her husband still. 
“ Her kingdom once she was obliged to fly, 
Her people said that she had governed ill ; 

And though she did by no means wish to die, 
They threatened, if they caught her, they would kill. 
On England’s queen she thought she could rely, 
And prayed her to stand by her in her need. 
She took her in—and then took off her head!” 


The lady’s burning tears still flowed amain, 
But ’twas not for poor Mary that she cried. 
Though all the queens in Europe had been slain, 
Would that have brought her husband to her side ? 
Could that recall the dead to life again, 
Or give her lover to the sorrowing bride ? 
The sage perceived that “ Mary” would not do, 
And so he thought he’d try another clew. 


“ The story of Maria Antoinette 
Is better known. She was a loving wife, 
And had a loving lord, and lovely set 
Of juveniles. But there grew up a strife 
Betwixt her husband and the mob, who let 
Him not escape, but took away his life. 
In one short night her auburn hair grew grey— 
She nearly lost both head and hair next day !” 


“’Twas a sad case, indeed,” the lady said ; 

But still her husband caused her tears to flow. 
“T will not talk to you of Orleans’ maid ; 

Her dismal story you must surely know, 
How she was persecuted and betrayed— 

No woman ever was more foully so! 
How she exposed her life for France’s sake, 
Her sole reward the faggot and the stake ! 


“ The tale of Cleopatra is most sad ! 
She loved a Roman, Antony by name, 
The noblest general that ever had 
Added fresh laurels to the Latin fame. 
She loved too well, and then went well nigh mad 
For grief, to think on her impending shame ; 
And, as if death from folly clean would wipe her, 
She stung herself with an envenomed viper ! 
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“ There was a Persian princess once, who brought 
A favoured lover into her boudoir : 
Her father entered unawares, and sought 
To slay the youth ; but he seized up a bar 
Of iron that lay near, with which he fought 
Until the father fell—a ghastly scar 
Upon his brow. The princess swooned for fear ; 
The youth was taken up by the Vizier, 


“ And hanged next day before her very face. 

She died for grief! You’ve never been at Nice? 
No matter! ’tis a very pretty place, 

And once contained a beauty named Berbice, 
Who had a charming husband named Alsace— 

A very handsome man, who came from Greece. 
These two went out one evening after tea, 
To take a sail upon the calm blue sea. 


“ The moon—the rich Italian moon—shone bright, 
Tinging’ the landscape with her mellow beams. 
The wakened waters caught the silver light, 
And threw it back in broken fitful gleams. 
They sat and gazed upon the silent night, 
And hand in hand indulged in soothing dreams 
Of love. Row gently, gently, gondolier, 
The slightest sound is grating to the ear. 


“ And soon the barrier of the bay was passed, 
And o’er the bosom of the deep they glide. 
The distant white-walled town receded fast, 
When a tall ship they suddenly descried— 
A sable pennant streaming at her mast. 
‘ Lie to your oars, my men!’ Alsatio cried ; 
‘Tis the black corsair! speed, make for the shore!’ 
A flash was seen, a bullet whistled o’er 


“ Their heads. The gondoliers refused to row, 
Sitting in terror motionless and still ; 
And the dark giant ship bore down with slow 
But steady course upon her prey, until 
She threw her grappling irons o’er their prow. 
The corsair crew leap down in haste, and fill 
The barge. Alsatio fought and fell. Berbice 
Was taken prisoner. Farewell, white-walled Nice! 


«“ Onward the corsair sailed o’er silent seas, 
And passed by moonlight Malta’s ancient towers, 
And skirted round the lovely Chersonese, 
Catching the perfume of its olive bowers, 
Whose fragrance filled the gentle summer breeze. 
And then they came to Athens, where the Giaours 
Made some additions to their human cargo, 
Heedless, alike, of firman and embargo. 
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“ And onward still, they sailed both night and day ; 
And floated o’er the Hellespont’s rude waves, 
And coasted up the sea of Marmora, 
And reached the rapid Bosphorus, which laves 
The Turkish shore, and anchored in the bay 2 
Of the famed Porte—the noted mart of slaves.— 
The cargo here were driven in a string ; 
Up to the town, and sold for what they’d bring. { 


“ The Sultan’s eunuch purchased poor Berbice, 
And led her off to the seraglio straight. 

Poor thing! if aught her misery could increase, ' 
’*Twas being destined to so dire a fate ! ! 

But this was not the worst ;—she would not cease 
Her tears, or her deep, dismal sighs, abate ; 

Although—and few dare contradict his fiat-— 

The Sultan frowned and told her to be quiet. 


“ But still she sighed and wept, and wept and sighed, 
Till his sublimity got in a passion, 
And ordered two black mutes to have her tied 
Into a sack—such is the Eastern fashion— 
And thrown headlong in the angry tide. 
The two black demons showed her no compassion, 
But sewed her up, and threw her with a splash. 
In where the Bosphorean waters dash. 


“TI will not talk to you of Eloise, 
Or of her love for Abelard the sage ; 
But turn your thoughts a moment, if you please, 
To poor Jane Gray, who, at the tender age 
Of sixteen summers, had a”. “ Cease, O cease !” 
The lady cried—* my grief you'll ne’er assuage ;— 
It lies too deeply rooted at the core 
Of my sad heart—I'll ne’er know gladness more. 





“ My husband, O, my husband, ’tis for thee, 
That these loud throbbings in my bosom rise ; 
No consolation’s half so sweet to me, 
As shedding tears and heaving heavy sighs ; ; 
No human sympathy can ever be 
One half so soothing as these streaming eyes! 
O, I could mourn and weep for countless years! 
My only refuge is in sighs and tears ! j 


Timon perceived it was in vain to stay, 
For still the lady wept, repeating o’er 
Her husband’s name. And so he went his way; 
But as he reached the threshold of his door, 
And turned round to bid the dame good-day, } 
From his rapt breast this oracle did pour :— 
“ Lady !” he said, “there is no other balm ; 
Nothing, saye Time, your-tortured soul can calm !” 


—— 
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He closed the door behind him as he went. 
“ Alas ! alas!” the lady thought and sighed, 
My grief’s too great to seek for any vent 
Save tears—it will resist both time and tide! 
Nought but the hand of death can heal the rent 
And tortured soul of the forlorn bride ! 
Time may go on, but time will never cure ; 
As long as life my misery will endure !” 


And time went on, and fleeting days flew by, 
And by degrees she felt herself resigned. 
Two months sufficed her tearful eyes to dry, 
In four for company she felt inclined ; 
In six she never knew what ’twas to sigh, 
In ten she smiled and went abroad and dined ; 
In twelve she dropped her weeds, and, strange to tell, 
Wedded another mate—she felt so well. 


And time pursued his noiseless ceaseless flight, 

And death snatched off old Timon’s only son— 
A youth who was his father’s sole delight— 

hose gentle manners general friendship won. 

And Timon grieved, as well a father might 

At losing this, his dear, his only one ; 
His days were spent in weeping and in sighs, 
The air resounded with his wails and cries. 


The lady heard of this his poignant grief, 

And how the livelong day he moaned and sighed ; 
And anxious to afford him some relief, 

She made a list of kings whose sons had died, 
(Correct according to her best belief, 

Taken from history which never lied,) 
And brought it to the sage. He read it o’er, 
But his salt tears flowed faster than before. 


And stern old Time still plodded on his way, 
And added to the past another year. 
The lady sought the sage, and strange to say, 
His cheek was moistened by no bitter tear ; 
Soft placid smiles around his features play ; 
Content, nay cheerful, did he now appear ; 
And those who guzed on him could ne’er have known 
That he had ever lost an only son! 


The lady marvelled. “ Ah! ’tis time alone, 

“ Can calm,” she said, “the sorrow-stricken breast, 
Can stifle with his touch each heavy moan, 

And lull the anguish-torn mind to rest !” 
And she erected of enduring stone, 

A monument that should for ever last, 
To Time, THE GREAT CONSOLER—Wwith this scroll 
In classic French : 
A CELUI QUI CONSOLE ! 
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POETRY, AND DECLINE OF THE POETICAL GENIUS. 


TuerE is an interregnum in the mo- 
narchy of song. The harps are hung 
upon the willows ; the laurels are sere ; 
the fingers; whose cunning called sweet 
magic from the one are wearied and 
unrelieved ; the brows that sustain the 
other are wrinkled with an honourable 
age, and find no cause to smooth in 
smiles upon the vigour and daring of a 
young and lusty generation of suc- 
cessors. 

And yet nature is the same as ever. 
Her majestic harmony, her minute per- 
fection, her colours, her sounds, her 
fragrance, are all as unchanged in their 
exquisite -adaptation to the sense of 
Beauty which lies treasured in the heat 
of man, are all as prompt to woo his 
enthusiasm and win him to musings 
that soar above the atmosphere of 
earth, and invade infinity, as they have 
ever yet been, when, from age to age, 
the master spirits of our race have 
embalmed contemplation in immortal 
words, bequeathing, an incorruptible 
inheritance of pure and_ perfect 
thoughts to mankind, and confirming 
the holy alliance of the beautiful and 
the true, till imagination is only reason 
arrayed in smiles, and wreathed with a 
chaplet of roses. 

If, then, nature, with her priceless 
dower of beauty and wisdom, be still 
as worthy of the ardour of poesy as 
she has ever been, why has she no 
suitors, why have we no poet? For the 
truth is lamentably undeniable, that the 
light has gradually expired, and the 
glory hath passed away; that the 
swans of the Lakes are no longer meta- 
phorical, nor the dainty meads of Slo- 
perton vocal with song; and that, in 
short, almost every glorious home of 
verse in the land is tenanted by occu- 
pants weary of the toil of composition, 
and anxious to resign its honours to 
candidates of less experience and more 
active energies. But wherefore have 
none appeared? Is the cause to be 
wholly sought iu the accidental and 
temporary deficiency of genius, or are 
there causes collateral and coefficient, 
operating to aid the unkindness of na- 





ture, and to confirm the decrees of 
a fortune unjust to the muse ? 
Doubtless there are ; and as unques- 
tionably they are difficult to analyse 
and specify. Amid the vast variet 
of minds, how few causes will be found 
so universal as to act similarly on all, 
and how many obstacles to some ener- 
gies, will be found the strongest incen- 
tives of others ; while, on the other 
hand, how many of those combinations 
of circumstances which stimulate the 
exertions of one class of intellectual 
operatives, hang with dull and oppres- 
sive weight upon the stupor-stricken 
efforts of their fellows, till the philoso- 
- inquirer is lost in po. and 
numijiated by finding his predictions 
continually falsified, his generalizations 
constantly erroneous! Nay, so unma- 
nageable asubject is human nature, even 
in those more stable conditions in which 
it would seem to present an invariable 
aspect, and to be easily detained in the 
grasp of speculation, that even the 
solid architecture of civil constitutions 
presents no definite material of inquiry 
as to possible results, and that even 
political prophesy, which ventures to 
trace the shadows of the past projected 
into the future, is, perhaps, more fre- 
quently mistaken than any, though it 
has the known character of a people, 
and the known form of their govern- 
ment among the data on which it 
builds its cautious conclusions. Har- 
rington, as every one knows, deduced 
from general principles and after a 
protracted consideration, the impossi- 
bility of re-establishing a monarchy in 
England ; and the restoration of the 
king confuted his book almost before it 
was read. But if the experienced ten- 
dencies of a national character and a 
national government are found to sup- 
Ply but a wavering and deceptive index 
of their future history: and if, after all 
that has been demonstrated with ma- 
thematical cogency on all sides, politi- 
cal wisdom is felt to consist rather in 
the fine discrimination of a practical 
tact than in any application of infallible 
principles of general truth—what shal! 
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we say of literary history ? how shall 
we dare to collect its universal charac- 
teristics, or with what confidence can 
we pronounce the causes of its present 
phenomena or the means of its future 
alteration? For our concern in this 
department is not with the common 
mind of humanity—our travels are 
not over the level plain, where no 
ambitious eminence disturbs the uni- 
formity of the prospect, and where an 
impartial light is equably diffused upon 
the whole. No; we have to explore 
the heights and hollows, bleak or ver- 
durous, where the light by which we 
endeavour to guide our steps, is broken 
into masses and crossed by depths of 
shade—where, “now in glimmer and 
now in gloom,” the path is obscure, 
yerilous, and unsteady. In a word, we 
fave to do with Genius—that myste- 
rious essence which it seems so im- 
practicable to fix or analyse ; for, in- 
scrutable as is the power that directs 
the train of ideas on all occasions, still 
more transcending our comprehension 
is the nature, and even the subordinate 
laws of this commanding energy which 
perpetually directs it, with the certainty 
of an instinct, through the loftiest 
regions of conception. The laws of 
the common intellect are, perhaps, 
easily assignable: but criticism has 
regard to the Miracles of mind; and 
the general laws of such extraordinary 
instances are as secret, and, from the 
poverty of those instances, as impossi- 
ble to be pronounced, as the similar 
laws which have been thought so to 
bind together the divine interferences 
with the course of material nature that 
its very deviations are a system.* It 
is not for us—it is not for any specula- 
tor to presume to pronounce maxims 
and draw logical inferences upon a 
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subject so elusive: it is for the 
candid examiner to suggest general 
views, which may be modified in innu- 
merable ways-—nay, which may never 
come into unmingled efficiency, but 
which, nevertheless, are likely to be 
found, on the whole, influential upon 
the character or direction of the poeti- 
cal genius of the country. As in ma- 
terial, so in moral science—we can 
calculate with more certainty the mo- 
tions of huge aggregates than of the 
minor masses which compose them; 
we can state with precision the paths 
of the bodies that march the heavens, 
while we ascribe to chance the direc- 
tion of the pebble that falls from the 
cliff—we can tell the laws of the tides, 
yet cannot conjecture the restless evo- 
utions of the innumerable waves that 
form them ; because the latter are the 
results of endless, intricate, interfering, 
and unobservable influences, while the 
former are those of a few ascertained 
ones. And thus it is, likewise, that 
we know more of society than of any 
part of it—that we may mark with 
strict justice the character of a com- 
munity, and find it contradicted in 
every one of our acquaintance. So 
true is the acute remark of the inimi- 
table Rochefoucauld, that “ it is easier 
to know man in general than any man 
in particular.” The result of the whole 
is, that we may discourse learnedly of 
universal maxims, but that genius is 
born to break them. Hence the inglo- 
rious conclusion, that those cautious 
generalities which avoid precision, and 
address the feelings more than the 
understanding, can alone protect the 
critic from the shame of an unfulfilled 
prophesy, and the fatal necessity of 
gracing the triumph of some coming 
genius, who is to turn the stream of 


* May we be permitted, as we have casually alluded to the subject, to digress for 


a moment from our immediate topic, and cite a remark from an ancient writer, which 
seems to bear a curious degree of resemblance to this sublime theological speculation, 
as it has been stated with his usual cautious daring by Bishop Butler? In Aristotle 
we find the following passage :—Evr: yag ro rieas rav wage Quow 71, —_ Quow 3s 
ov Waray, wAAa env ‘we Ems Wor. wage yae THY Atl, Kai THY 8 avayuns, ovdsy yivercs 
wage Quov. (Lib. IV. de Generat. Animal.) Monstrum (vel Miraculum) est 
aliquid preter naturam, sed non omnem ; illam tantum que solens et usitata est. Nam- 
preter illam sempiternam, &c. nihil omnino fit. Though the r:gere to which the 
great modern divine referred, were of a different kind from those which the ancient 
naturalist had in view, the coincidence, in the applicability of the same proposition 
to both, is not, perhaps, the less remarkable. But we have to ask pardon for this 
little irrelevancy. 
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public taste into some desert wild now 
unthought of, or condemned as irre- 
claimable by human skill. 

Let us return once more to the 
topic from which we started. Let us 
dwell upon the divine form of nature ; 
so truly divine that we can almost 
pardon the dreamers of old, who mis- 
took the work for the artist, and called 
the world itself a god. Let us behold 
her animate and her inanimate realms, 
all alive with ever-changing forms of 
unchanging loveliness, and again ask 
ourselves why she hath found no inter- 

reter of her beauty—no deep-sighted 
inquisitor of her secret charms—none 
who have obtained more than a public 
audience of the fagcinator, in the 
undistinguishing cout¥§sy of her draw- 
ing-room smiles—none who have been 
admitted to share the truth of her 
hidden feelings in the tenderer com- 
munion of those private hours when 
she may be won to whisper her special 
revelations. Picture the soft ardours 
of a summer’s day, (such as that on 
which we write those lines,) and wonder 
that we have none who can teach us 
to feel them even deeper! 

The fact is, that the spirit of the 
age is not poetic, nor formed to en- 
courage poesy by its admiring sympa- 
thies. We have declared that we 
meant to deal in generalities, and will 
admit no private experiences to impugn 
this truth. Our readers are, doubtless, 
poetic—their taste is, indeed, unques- 
tionable, inasmuch as they are our 
readers—but, unfortunately, they do 
not constitute all society, though we 
are free to admit they form the most 
distinguished part of it. Again—we 
may not deny that there is much 
vagrant poesy hovering, during those 
sweet days of rural idlesse, among the 
lakes of Cumberland and Killarney, 
by the mystic shores of Glendalough, 
where the spirit of hoar antiquity and 
lingering religion still haunts the 
reverend silence of the everlasting 
hills, or disporting in nature’s loveliest 
dimple—the leafy dells of the Dargle. 
Sonnets, too, have been found flutter- 
ing among the breezy ravines of North 
Wales, and attesting the potent spell 
of its cliffs and waving woods. But 
this power, which thus unlocks the 
hearts of the young, has but a tem- 
porary and local reign; he pervades 
not the dead mass of society—his bow 
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of peace is not set among the clouds 
of toil, and weariness, and distress— 
and are not these the burden that 
deeply depresses the loaded atmosphere 
of British intellect for this year, and 
for years past? Who does not see 
that the spirit of poetic abstraction is 
alien from our land? Where is the 
man who has received on his mind the 
impression —gomne society, by be- 
coming part of the moving mass, and 
entering into the membership of its 
feelings and excitements, and who has 
been able to preserve the virgin sim- 
plicity of the poetic taste? It will be 
said that we have asked a question, to 
which the same answer may be given 
in all ages—we partially admitit. But 
there is an especial pertinency in that 
answer, as we are now circumstanced. 
The immense spread of commercial 
and manufacturing interests, has low- 
ered the fancy of the people, and 
confined it within the meanest circle 
of conceptions—the energy of political 
disquisition has agitated the universal 
mind in the most profitless of all 
regions of excitement—the diffusion 
of “ useful knowledge,” which is usually 
the courteous title for a heartless Utili- 
tarianism in philosophy, and a discon- 
tented Utopianism in government, have, 
with other causes, of a more limited 
and peculiar nature, contributed to 
augment a distaste for the perusal or 
encouragement of. poetry. What is 
poetry but the history of beauty and 
of passion. We have no interest in 
the former, and we are more con- 
cerned with the reality than with the 
analysis of the passions of our nature. 
How, then, did Byron first win his 
rude but majestic course among us, 
and what was that conjuration by 
which his first great production at 
once arrested the hearts of mankind 
in such an age? It was by address- 
ing those very impulses which have 
most sway in society, as society is 
now constituted—by appealing not to 
our sense of beauty, not to our love 
of peace, not to the slumbering divinity 
of our souls—no, but by talking to 
us in that matchless eloquence, which 
duskily burns along his gloomy stanzas, 
of our interests, and our vices, and 
our corrupted nature, and suiting his 
sarcastic inferences to the hardened 
votary of the world, and to the victim 
of disappointment, to whom disap- 
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pointment’ has brought no instruction. 
It was never by the man of soaring 
imagination, so much as by the man of 
morbid reflection, that Byron was truly 
felt and fostered—it was less for his 
poetry than his eloquence—less for bis 
eloquence than his rae that 
the world, in spite of the indignation 
of all who valued the moral progress 
of mankind, cherished and idolized him. 
He had touched the key-note of the 
age. Men enslaved to ambitious in- 
trigue, yet unconsciously weary of that 
unhappy servitude, felt a secret some- 
thing which they could not express,— 
and Byron gave them words. Men 
driven by the misfortunes of war or 
commerce, (then daily casualties,) into 
that disgust of the world, which so 
many imagine to be panes wanted 
a system of opinions,—and Byron be- 
came their bible. The country—the 
world—began to loathe the noise of 
battles, and to sicken at the folly that 
had entangled it in the ceaseless quar- 
rels of imperial rapine—*“ There let 
them rot, ambition’s honoured fools,” 
said Byron. Finally, untaught and 
unteachable, uaa’ by scenes of 
blood and confusion, which seemed to 
make earth a Tartarus, and wholly to 
cloud the moral government of God 
many had no heart for religion, and 
were wont, with a sneer of supreme 
contempt, to annihilate the pretensions 
of every creed and system ;* but these 
pithy aphorisms which condense re- 
probation in a line, and pack philo- 
sophy in portable parcels, were griev- 
ously needed—they consulted the new 
apostle, found that “ Even gods must 
yield, religions take their turn, &c.,” 
and the passage became a proverb. 
Thus at once, creator and created, 
Byron was alike the offspring and the 
director of his age! 

And it is true that from every state 
of society, in which human passion 
can find play, there may be poetry 
derived, w ich shall elevate or depress, 
as the genius that extracts the precious 
essence shall please in his power to 
will, Mr. Elliot has interested us 
with the effects of the corn laws, and 
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it is needless to cite the domestic 
portraits of Crabbe. Yet these are 
special cases, which prove not the 
tendency of our present society either 
to produce poetry or to peruse it. We 
could almost say that it is their prox- 
imity to prose, in the absence of imagi- 
native appeals, which has recommended 
the tales of Crabbe to our age; and 
Mr. Elliott’s popularity, though it 
seems to be deserved, can be ac- 
counted for on other grounds than the 
excellence of his effusions. Try the 
age by a surer test of its poetical 
appreciation. How few are the readers 
of Milton! How forced is the applause 
that hails Wordsworth, the Plato of 
verse! How small is the number that 
can separate Shakspeare from Kean or 
Macready, and can read him because 
he wrote the noblest works of imagina- 
tion which the world has ever seen, not 
because he wrote the stock pieces of 
“the acting drama!” The exclusive 
selfishness, which is termed common 
sense, and which is the rankest growth 
of a commercial race, has overrun the 
domains of sensibility, without being 
able to stifle the cries of imagination 
for her food; and that fair faculty, 
thus neglected and thus vigorous, is 
too often reduced to snatch her hasty 
meal from banquets unwholesome and 
unsatisfying. And hence the Novel 
has assumed an importance so unpre- 
cedented in our literature. We must 
have excitement, and we must have 
it on the cheapest terms, and in the 
most abbreviated form. It must be 
prepared for our indolence, in a shape 
which shall leave no trouble to the 
——— reader—it must appeal 
ess to our fancy, and our exalted 
moods, than to the coarser interest 
of complicated narrative and charac- 
teristic dialogue. The principle of 
utilitarianism has extended even to the 
pleasures of imagination, and we bar- 
gain for our quantum of excitement at 
a cheap cost of time and toil, with the 
same elevated feeling as that which 
actuates the honest mechanic who com- 
plains of the extravagant expense of 
the shilling gallery, and the unreason- 





* Except their own, the most positive and arrogant of all. It is curious that 
Scepticism is really the most dogmatic of all heresies, in its speculative tenets. It is 
quite unnecessary, after the close of the last century, to say that it is as intolerant in 


its practice as any. 
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able length of the performance, urgently 
demanding to be horrified fora sixpence, 
and refusing to subtract more than an 
hour or two from trade, for the terrors 
of the new melodrame. We would be 
intoxicated indeed—not, however, by 
the sparkling etherealities of Cham- 
pagne, or the more gradual fascinations 
of the cool nectar of Bourdeaux, but 
by the coarser instrumentality of un- 
watered brandy. And even here we 
would compound for the trouble of the 
process, if the end could be ensured 
without it—imitating the wish of the 
worthy Hibernian who, on beholding 
a neighbour staggering in the seventh 
heaven of potteen, is said to have 
earnestly contemplated the raptures of 
the ecstatic drunkard for a moment, 
and then broken out into the vivid 
exclamation, “ Holy St. Patrick ! what 
I'd give to be as drunk as the fellow 
is!” His imagination (trained in the 
tents of Donnybrook, or among the 
factious chivalry of Tipperary) shot 
through the tedious preliminary of 
consecutive naggins, it wisely spurned 
the seductions of sentiment, and the 
delights of that quarrelsome conviviality 
which are commonly — to be 
the chief provocation of Irish intem- 
perance, and in the simplicity of a 
disinterested love of beastliness, for its 
own sake, bounded at once to the 
glorious consummation of the whole. 
Now—forgetting the atrocity of the 
comparison, and rising to the gentler 
intoxication of fancy—reflect if there 
be not a very similar process of pre- 
ference in the neglect of the delicate 
stimulants of poetry, and the universal 
adoption of the more vulgar material 
of the novel, whose effect is instan- 
taneous, and whose powers operate 
only on the inferior energies of imagi- 
nation. We refuse to rise to literature, 
or to be raised by her; she must 
descend and soothe the caprices of an 
indolent ennui, or remain unnoticed 
and uninfluential. She must be, not 
the guide and mistress of elevated 
action, but the plaything of our leisure 
hours, the Odalisque of an eastern 
seraglio. 

Again, the convulsions, or appre- 
hended convulsions, of civilized states 
are not favourable to the beautiful 
reveries of the muse. Some superti- 
cial thinkers are pleased to declaim 
eloquently about the awakened ener- 
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gies of a revolutionized = They 
are grossly mistaken, These energies 
are oftener that tumultuous avarice of 
power which its admiring victims have, 
with bitter flattery, styled a glorious 
ambition; the restlessness of discon- 
tented rapine, the craft of insatiable 
cupidity, groping among the holy ves- 
sels of the temple, and clatching the 
regalia of the throne. The poetry of 
such a period is little more than the 
rough Peean of civil massacres, the 
venemous satire that stings alike the 
friend it envies, and the foe it fears, 
the brutal ballad which is the hymn of 
vulgar violence, and in which the 
Tyrteeus of the ale-house records past, 
and instigates future robbery. The 
peaceful smile of poetry has no claims 
for a nation which knows no distinction 
save of the plunderers and the plun- 
dered, and the despotism of some 
fortunate assassin at the head of a 
military banditti, to close a vista of 
turbulence, has little to charm the eoy 
nymph of the grove and the glade, 
who, with sullied wings, cleaves her 
heaven-ward flight from a land ac- 
cursed, when it has become (do we 
exaggerate ?) from one end to the other, 
a filthy conflagration of all the grossest 
propensities of our nature ! 

We think it may be observed that 
the genius of these countries has, of 
late years, been decidedly more favour- 
able to scientific research than to the 
efforts of imagination. The utilitarian- 
ism whose narrow scope of vision can 
see no merit in the latter, is forced to 
acknowledge the practical benefits of 
the former. It may coldly recognize 
the beauties of a poetical “ Excursion,” 
but it cannot refuse its approbation to 
the convenient locomotion of the 
steam-engine. We will not assert 
that these opposite tendencies may ndt 
subsist in fall vigour, in the same com- 
munity, and at the same time ; but we 
do conjecture that the spirit of en- 
couragement on which both so mainly 
depend for progress, is, at the present 
conjuncture, rather unequally divided. 
And it is curious to remark that even 
in science, so slightly is the encourage- 
ment connected with admiration of 
intellectual power or interest in the 
discovery of pure truth, that it acts 
directly in —— as the improve- 
ments are of a practical tendency, and 
augment the resources not of the head, 
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but of the hand. We prefer art to 
science in the same ratio as we prefer 
science to poetry. We have read 
Bacon so attentively as to have gone 
beyond his meaning. The discoveries 
of science are indeed the road to 
the inventions of art; but let none 
presume to say that they are not an 
end as well as an instrument. “ Know- 
ledge is power,” but, in being know- 
ledge it is often something far higher 
than power. Nay, inventive power is 
never so splendidly exerted as when it 
is employed as an instrument in the 
service of knowledge, and thus repays 
the gifts of its benefactress, either in 
increasing her stores, or diffusing her 
blessings. Witness the invention of 
the telescope, which, in the former 
department, has done far more for the 
amplitude of the mind and concep- 
tions of man, than it has ever done, 
or can ever do, for his practical eonve- 
nience ; and, again, remember the 
invention of the press, the noblest 
present that Art ever made to Science, 
and which was thus admirable as a 
work of art solely because it was the 
means for the circulation of that 
knowledge which was its all-sufficing 
end. So miserably mistakem are we 
if we confine the honours of science to 
its efficiency as an instrument for the 
increase of our practical conveniences, 
er imagine that its utility (in the cir- 
eumscribed sense of that much-abused 
term) was ever intended to be its 
highest recommendation to a being 
formed as man is formed. Who shall 
say that Truth is not itself nobler than 
any of its applications? Who shall 
say that the universe (the mirror of 
God) ought not to have its mechanism 
explored and its analogies detected— 
that the power which is deputed from 
the throne of the Supreme, to bind 
together systems to their suns, and 
systems to systems, and aggregates. of 
systems to other aggregates, until at 
last the one centre be attained where 
the Great Sririv himself sits alone, 
surrounded by his. pomp of worlds ; 
that this power, with its laws and.results, 
whatever they be, and as. far as we 
can: trace them in: the changeful aspect 
of the skies, should not be sought for 
the mind’s own sake, unless the inferior 
practical interests of navigation or of 
geography justify the search? Who 
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shall say that truth is not itself happi- 
ness to a being that is given to com- 
mune with the Spirit of God, and, if 
not wholly to understand, or even 
hear, yet, at least, to catch through 
revelation the dim and distant echoes 
of decrees that issue from the majestic 
council of the Holy Trinity! 

The genius of poetry and that of 
science, like the Pleasure and Pain of 
Plato, are, perhaps, in their loftiest 
reach united, or even identical. The 
vivid imagination whose sagacious 
audacity suspects analogies, and in- 
vents the means of determining them, 
has surely no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to that which thrills with a 
sensitive recognition of the beauty of 
nature’s order, and sees perpetual 
correspondencies, moral or material, 
in the superficial aspect of things. 
The power which discovers the secret 
principles of alteration in objects— 
electricity, magnetism, heat, and the 
rest, is not unlike that other faculty 
whose favourite task is to people na- 
ture with the living agents of its 
changes, and to set the world in 
motion by a spiritual machinery. 
Those who will look deeper into the 
nature of these two forms of the intel- 
lect, will perhaps observe that the 
genius of poetry tends to variety, and 
that of science to simplicity, that the 
former loves to multiply i agents, 
and the latter to reduce their number. 
(They will perceive that while its 
poetry gave to antiquity a polytheistie 
theology, its science almost invariably 
produced a monotheistic physics.) 
But, what is more pertinent to the 
conjecture with which we commenced 
this paragraph, they will also be 
inclined to conclude, that, as the scale 
of minds rises through the universe, 
the scientific perception must con- 
tinually increase with the capacity for 
me e, and extent of actual, know- 

edge, while the imaginative, which 
always wanders among the indistinctly 
known, must proportionably be lost in 
the former ; until in that order of 
being, if such there be, which compre- 
hends all the laws of all the universe, 
knowledge exclusively fills the whole 
mind, no analogy can ever be imagined 
which is not also known, nothing is 
specious or repulsive to the fancy, but 
all true or false to the judgment, and 
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imagination is literally become sci- 
ence.* The feeling of beauty may 
indeed be supposed still to occupy 
such a mind, yet it is questionable 
whether it would not have become a 
calm, scientific, perception of the 
adaptation of means to ends, and an 
acknowledgment that any other dispo- 
sition of things than at present obtains 
in nature, would involve some impro- 
priety of which the limited science of 
man can, of course, form no conception. 

But it is not for us, on the present 
occasion, to wander in abstruse specu- 
lation, “ breathing the difficult air” of 
those high contemplations to which 
the readers of magazines are, it is 
reported, notoriously averse. Let us 
play round the subject with a more 
sportive pen, and let us talk of poetry 
and science in connection with a theme 
dear to all our readers and capable, it 
may be,. of arresting their attention 
better than our mystic fantasies of 
other worlds, and our anticipations of 
that progressive exaltation which it 
may yet be for our race to inherit. 
We will say then that we never felt 
more strangely and strongly the oppo- 
sition, and yet affinity, of the genius of 
oetry and that of science, than ona 
late occasion, when both were suddenly 
forced on our mind in juxta position 
and immediate contrast. The occa- 
sion we will venture to narrate—tri- 
vial to many, it will “sound to the 
intelligent,” and our present disqui- 
sition does not affect extreme cohe- 
rency. We (if in critical etiquette the 
plurality must still be preserved,) we 
were, at the moment of our adventure, 
seated in the theatre of our national 
University, and engaged in witnessing 
an exhibition which might well be the 
honour of any seat of learning, which 
is probably equalled by no other in the 
world, and the introduction of which, 
into the “ University Magazine,” a very 
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slight connection may surely justify. 
We were, in short, watching with pro- 
found attention the progress of our 
late fellowship examination! Nor could 
any time have been occupied with 
more agreeable interest. There was a 
pleasing anxiety—for we must be per- 
mitted to describe our recollections— 
in marking the alternate successes and 
failures of the young champions, the 
struggles of reason and memory with 
the ceaseless difficulties proposed by 
the examiners, the calm aspect of the 
latter contrasted with the earnest gaze 
of expectation or anxious reflection 
that clouded the former, “ sicklied o’er” 
too, it seemed, with the toil-worn ex- 
pression of present solicitude for suc- 
cess and past midnights of study. Nor, 
again, was it uninteresting to observe 
in the latter, the striking differences of 
intellectual character and discipline— 
from the modest confidence of the 
more practised and prepared candidate 
to the less assured advances of a young 
rival inferior in universality of acquire- 
ment, but with an intellect of no com- 
mon standard as an engine of analytic 
solution or discovery. Then, the ex- 
tent, difficulty, and lofty order of the 
subjects of examination, the publicit 

and aeeay of the trial, the crowds 
assembled to witness its fortunes, the 
importance of the result to the suc- 
cessful candidate, being no less than the 
determination of his whole future life, the 
splendour of the edifice in which it is 
held, and pone more than all, the 
memory of the great spirits, who, at 
various times, have occupied it, and 
some of whom, to assist the imagina- 
tion, still look down from its pictured 
walls upon the scene of their academic 
ambition—all these things combine to 
invest this examination with a cha- 
racter of peculiar and elevated interest. 
But we have forgotten ourselves in the 
remembrance of a detail so gratifying 


* Startling as this conclusion may appear, we are persuaded it will be acknowledged 


on patient reflection. 


The fact is, that all imagination of beautiful analogies is 


imperfect science, and to a mind so accomplished as we have supposed, it would be as 
impossible to imagine without obvious absurdity—or rather, to represent at all in the 
imagination—any combination which does not really exist, as it*is for us to admit a 
direct contradiction in terms, or to conceive a contrariety of attributes belonging to 


the same object at the same moment. 


All imagination will therefore be conversant 


with realities, and we may say with truth, either that imagination will have altogether 
perished, or perhaps better, as we have expressed it, that the perceptions of imagi- 
nation, and those of science, will have become wholly identical. 
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to national and collegiate predilec- 
tions ; and, in good sooth, when we 
pass from this field of honourable con- 
flict to the reveries of a fancy, perhaps 
over ardent, we know not how to jus- 
tify our tastes, and half suspect that 
many readers will deem us too wildly 
aberrant from the world of fact if we 
venture to connect our fragile follies 
with the sober dignity of such a scene. 
But it will be. We remember then 
that the accomplished professor of 
natural philosophy was engaged in a 
searching examination of the candi+ 
dates in the science of nature, ac- 
cording to that mathematical dialect 
in which its minutest evolutions have 
found a language copious to infinity 
and clearer than the conceptions of its 
acutest employer, a language which 
teaches those who use it, and reasons 
of itself ;—and among other topics his 
inquiries had reference to the physical 
theories of light. We listened, and 
our poetry was gradually forgotten! 
Fancy was exorcised to make room 
for a sterner spirit—a spirit whose ex- 
pressions are, alas! poetic only as they 
sometimes deal with imaginary ex- 
istences—whose similes are equations, 
and whose metaphors substitutions. 
We still listened—the ocean of the 
noontide-beams parted into its seven 
canals for our attentive reason—the 
direct and the undulatory propagation 
of its subtle essence had each its advo- 
cate and its arguments—and we soon 
became interested in the topic of the 
examination as well as in its fortunes. 
We thought of sight but as a “ subject” 
for the optical dissector, and veril 

took for granted that it had never vivi- 
fied the universe for any other purpose 
but the display of his ingenuity. En- 
gaged in these profound contempla- 
tions, we ee looked up 
from the professor, or the candidates, 
with that absorbed air which marks 
the intensity of abstraction—and what 
saluted our eyes ?—saluted ? nay, what 
wooed, and courted, and caressed 
them? A flood of azure rays from 
the sky, and a flood of still softer hues 
of green from a tree of a million 
many-twinkling leaves, whose summit 
waved and sparkled in the light just 
above and beyond the high southern 
windows of the hall. And this was all ; 
yet it dispelled our calculations, and 
our hearts met the glorious sky with a 
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beat of joy, and our feelings nestled 
among the summer leaves like a flight 
of uncaged birds. We felt as if nature; 
to whom we had so long proffered de- 
votion, seemed insulted at our daring 
to anatomize the form which we were 
destined only to love ; as if she brooked 
not that her exquisite darts of light 
which fall so softly on our eyes, and 
bring us their lovely message of distant 
things should be received only on the 
cold examination of philosophy, or 
that the web in which she has woven 
her tissue of colour should be un- 
ravelled by one who was formed only 
to admire it. It was at that instant 
the professor required some property 
connected with the theory of harmonic 
sounds ; but really the dulcet duet of 
two goldfinches (those flowers of the 
air) seduced our attention from the 
philosophic investigation, and the an- 
swer escaped us. And what of all this ? 
Simply that it is a momentary record 
of the human mind, sensitively alive to 
all things, and at home either in the 
closet where we are alone with wisdom, 
or on the mountain-peak where we are 
= and morally nearest the 
eavens: loving the Ceonty of the 
universe and exploring its truth; with 
Newton calmly classifying worlds, or 
with Shakspeare, peopling them! 
What eloquence shall we address to 
a —_ who are dead to the sublimity 
of the truth of fact, or the truth of 
fancy, to that which suits the real or 
that which suits the ideal world ? 
What discipline will teach them the 
unrecognized wealth which mind pos- 
sesses, and prompt the admiration of 
knowledge and poesy as their own end? 
or—if they stoop to subserve any other 
—as only tending to themselves ona 
higher level, that is, to the knowledge 
or the conception of the Spirit of the 
universe himself, his works, and his 
holiness? Would that the habits of 
thought which the great Wordsworth 
(great in despite of his occasional 
efforts to degrade the dignity of 
his celestial muse to an overstrained 
and mistaken, because elaborate, sim- 
plicity) perpetually inculcates, were 
more prevalent among us, in their 
yurifying and elevating influences! 
ot, indeed, that we would recommend 
the adoption of either his style of ex- 
pression or his theory of poetical 
merit: both are suited to himself and 
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to himself alone: neither can another 
venture to assume his lyre without his 
command of the instrument and his 
compass of pathetic execution. Nor 
even would we wish that the philoso- 
= poetry of that great master 

came a model, as to its form and 
some of its obvious peculiarities: 
a moulded in that shape is eas 
or mediocrity to imitate, and difficult 
—without servile imitation—for even 
genius to achieve. But it is the spirit 
which it breathes, of exalted contem- 
lation combined with unbroken re- 
erence to nature, which we could wish 
to see transfused into the minds of our 
fellow-countrymen, and colouring the 
aspect of their imaginative productions, 
epic, lyric, dramatic, didactic. It is 
the glory of our age, in its earlier years, 
to have restored this characteristic of 
the loftiest verse: is there none who 
can continue the charm, without being 
the parasite of its living but mute 
masters ? 

And will all this prove of no ad- 
vantage to the universal people? 
There are who read these pages and 
smile at their author as a dreamer— 
perchance there are those also who 
“can understand the dream to inter- 
pret it.” If a crafty statesman asked 
only to be permitted to regulate the 
ballads of the people in order to secure 
their voices, there is some plausibility 
in attributing a powerful efficacy to the 
ballads that fill the ears and hearts of 
the educated—of those who are sus- 
ceptible of finer, as well as of more 
important influences for good or evil. 
Who shall calculate how much English 
character owes to the manly genius of 
Shakspeare, and English piety to the 
stupendous pictures of Milton? Who 
does not perceive that the bright ideal 
of greatness exhibited to the people 
from age to age by their gifted bards, 
has contributed to mature and consoli- 
date that national character which no 
country has ever equalled, and which 
unquestionably has given the strongest 
security for durability of empire which 
mere character could ever confer upon 
any country ? Let not the great claims 
of these great men be undervalued. 


*In the Alcibiades. 
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There is a wisdom in imagination 
which is never indeed to be explored 
by arithmetic, or expressed by syllo- 
gism ; but which not the less is deep- 
felt and wide-spreading—and for this 
most simple reason, that it is the wis- 
dom of the feelings which never err, 
and not of moral calculation, which is 
never wholly right. Poets are the legis- 
lators of the heart, and a great poet is 
mightier than a Solon. “ Let none,” 
says the divine Plato, in the spirit 
of a guardian of the elder mysteries— 
“let none intrude upon the lays of 
Homer, who are uninitiated in wisdom, 
lest they imagine that that hero wrote 
fables!”* And truly no fables were 
they, but the veritable records of hu- 
manity—no fiction but the profoundest 
truth ; for what are the names and 
dates of three thousand years ago—the 
idle syllables which the pedant calls 
history? Let the pedant’s life, so dis- 
ciplined, reply! And what are the 
perfect pictures of universal nature— 
the lessons of morality, the examples 
of excellence—but the sacred sources 
of instruction and the tablet of truth ? 
“Let not any deem”—we quote the 
monition of another venerator of the 
lord of ancient verse—* that these 
poems were written merely to amuse 
the hour: no! for a deeper spirit is 
hidden in the lines !+” For our part, 
we believe it; not, indeed, a mytholo- 
gic spirit, nor an allegorical transfer- 
ence, which is a question for the critics, 
but a spirit of social prudence, derived 
from a wise and comprehensive collec- 
tion of human nature, a concentrated 
essence of practical science extracted 
from a copious experience of lives, and 
actions, and events. And far does this 
deep spirit of humanity, which finds a 
home in every heart, transcend all the 
minute correctness of detail which, 
with respectable accuracy, preserves 
the mutable accidents of modified so- 
ciety. Hence, when the British rival 
of Homer has crowded into a single 
play and age, the incongruous nomen- 
clature of a Cymbeline, a Posthumus, a 
Morgan, and a Tachimo, we {smile 
rather in kindly sympathy with the 
triumphs of a genius by whom names 


The original includes the metaphor which we have hinted ; 
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are carelessly adopted, merely as the 
arbitrary and insignificant abbreviations 
of detail, than in pity or sorrow at the 
imperfections which such confusion of 
accessories in the drama may be sup- 
posed to include. Such men as these 
are, indeed, like the first patriarchs, the 
free inheritors of the world, and wander- 
ing through all nature, boldly cultivate 
what they please, and as they please, 
with a tenfold harvest of fruits 
and flowers. And, as we have just 
been endeavouring to enforce,—such 
men as these are the guides and mas- 
ters of mankind in every age ; because 
they lift the standard of human excel- 
lence to heights that invite the holy 
ambition of all succeeding virtue. If 
not themselves examples, they can 
form those creations which supply their 
place, and can discharge the duties 
of instruction by a poetical proxy ; and, 
therefore, did we affirm that with such 
apostles of the muse, imagination, which 
evermore holds the avenues of the 
heart, is found to be only the form of 
reason decked with the roses of a May 
queen, or, as it were, mirrored in that 
enchanted stream of fable which was 
said to reflect the sternest mien in a 
portrait of symmetry and loveliness. 

We were obliged to turn over these 
vague but earnest pages, in order to 
verify the thought which we have just 
cited from the commencement of our 
observations, and have thus been led 
to perceive to how protracted a length 
we have deduced them. We shall, 
therefore, close our disquisitions, which 
we have not meant to be either very 
logical in connection, or very profound 
in speculation, with a pleasing hope 
that the advent of genius may soon 
render them utterly inapplicable. We 
should imagine that the candour of 
criticism can scarcely go farther than 
this devoted sacrifice of the pertinency 
of our lucubrations to the welfare of 
literature ! 

Let it not be understood, however, 
that there are not writers still occupy- 
ing the field, though the armour be 
somewhat rusted and the arm droop 
fatigued—though the argument of the 
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shield be obscured, and deeds of high 
enterprize be rather remembered than 
achieved. And let not this pomp of 
knightly metaphor exclude from 
the number the muse of the gentler 
sex, the poetess who has told us, 
in prevailing numbers, all the beautiful 
secrets of woman’s heart, and drawn 
portraits which, perhaps, alone, of all 
poetical representations of earthly ex- 
cellence, are ideal without being ima- 
ginary. Felicia Hemans has, indeed, 
approved herself a worthy interpreter 
of the inestimable feelings of the 
female breast, and woman in her pages 
(whether we regard the subjects of 
some, or the exquisitely feminine spirit 
which pervades all) is more truly vin- 
dicated than if her “rights” were pro- 
claimed by a thousand Mary Woll- 
stoncrafts—thus, walking in the true 
nobility of her own loveliness and 
parity, and asserting her claims on the 

eart with the silent eloquence of per- 
— constancy, dignity, and truth. 

are we hope that Ireland will seem 
to the Corinna of the west, in some of 
those legendary fragments which gave 
to Campbell his almost sweetest lay, to 
offer “ Records of Woman” not unwor- 
thy of being combined with those 
which preserve to us so many beautiful 
flowers of female virtue ? 

We have recalled the memory of 
sweet music to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the verse of Mrs. Hemans ; 
and we shall not, by prolonging our 
inharmonious contrast, disturb the 
pleasure of their recollections. Ona 
future occasion it is not improbable 
that we may return to the merits of 
our poetry, and the duties of those who 
are to continue and magnify the pre- 
sent era, or to prepare a new one. 
We are willing to believe that at this 
hour there exist those who are formed 
by nature to supply an ennobling ali- 
ment to the imagination of the age, 
and 

* On earth to make us heirs 


Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 
Worpswortn: 


W. A. B. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN.—No. III. 
AN EXECUTION. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


Arter having described to you the 
bull-fights here, I see nothing for it, 
but to keep up the dramatic effect, by 
roceeding from a matter of lesser 
interest to something of greater. I 
see nothing for it, I say, but to give 
ou an account of an execution. I 
ave lately witnessed one, and am 
ready to relate to you the details of it, 
if you have courage enough to read 
= 
ut just give me leave to tell you 
how I came to be present at an execu- 
tion. I have already remarked that in 
a strange country one feels it incum- 
bent on him to see everything; and 
is ever apprehensive that some unfor- 
tunate moment of laziness or fatigue 
should cause him to lose some charac- 
teristic trait of manners. In addition 
to this, the story of the unfortunate 
man who suffered, had inspired me 
with considerable interest. I wished 
to see the character of his countenance ; 
and, last of all, I was not sorry to have 
an opportunity of making trial of the 
strength of my nerves. 

The following is the story of my 
culprit, I forgot to learn his name :— 
He was a peasant, from the environs 
of Valencia, in high estimation and 
repute among his fellows for his brave 
and enterprising turn of character. In 
fact, he was quite the cock of his 
village. Not one of the young men 
danced better, could throw the bar 
further, or was so much at home in all 
the old songs of the country. He was 
by no means quarrelsome, but it was 
well known that it was not a matter of 
much difficulty to rouse him. If he 
accompanied travellers, as their escort, 
his carbine on his shoulder, no robber 
would dare to attack them, even if their 
valises were stuffed with doubloons. 
It was quite a sight worth seeing this 
young man, his velvet jacket on his 
shoulder, strutting along the road, and 
bearing himself with an air of the 
haughtiest superiority. In a word, he 


PROSPER MERIMEE, 

was a majo in the fullest sense of the 
word, A majo is at once a fine gen- 
tleman of the lower class, and a man 
who is peculiarly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of his honour. 

The Castilians have a proverb among 
them against the Valencians—a pro- 
verb, in my opinion, wholly without 
foundation. It attacks, at once, their 
mode of living, their women, and their 
courage. I can assure you that the 
cookery of Valencia is most excellent ; 
that the women are excessively pretty, 
and, perhaps, have the fairest com- 
plexions in all Spain; and I am now 
going to give you a specimen of what 
sort of fellows the men are. 

A bull-fight was about to take place. 
The majo was desirous to be there, 
but had not a single rea/ in his purse. 
He reckoned, however, on getting 
admission through a volunteer royalist, 
a friend of his, who was to be on guard 
thatday. He was disappointed—the vo- 
lunteer adhered inflexibly to his orders. 
The majo entreated—the volunteer was 
firm—some reproachful language was 
interchanged. To cut the matter short, 
the volunteer repulsed him rudely by a 
blow with the butt-end of his musket 
in the stomach. The majo went off; 
but those who observed the deadly 
paleness which overspread his face— 
who noticed a certain violent clenching 
of his hands, his distended nostrils, 
and the expression of his eyes, felt 
convinced that something unfortunate 
would come of it. 

About a fortnight after this occur- 
rence, this surly volunteer was one of 
a detachment sent in pursuit of some 
smugglers. He slept that day at a 
solitary little inn. In the middle of 
the night a voice was heard to call the 
volunteer by his name—“ Open the 
door, it is a message from your wife.” 
The volunteer came down half-dressed ; 
but scarcely had he opened the door 
when a carbine was discharged so close 
to him as to set his shirt on fire at the 
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same moment that a dozen slugs were 
lodged in his body. The murderer 
disappeared. Who could it have been? 
is the question. No one can guess. 
Beyond all doubt it was not the majo 
who killed him; for he can produce a 
dozen women, devoted to him, and all 
good royalists, who would swear by 
the name of their saint, and kiss their 
thumb upon it, that they had seen him, 
each at her village, precisely at the 
very hour and minute that the murder 
was committed. 

Shortly after the majo showed him- 
self publicly, with a bold front, and 
wearing the calm air of a man who is 
desirous to free himself from a dis- 
agreeable suspicion. Just in the same 
manner, at Paris, a man presents him- 
self at Tortoni’s in the afternoon, after 
a duel, in which he has just winged 
some impertinent fellow. You are 
also to observe, that assassination is 
the duel of the poor fellows here ; 
and a duel seriously different in its 
consequences from ours, inasmuch as 
it is usually followed by two deaths ; 
whereas, in high life, people oftener 
scratch than kill one another. 

All went on very well, till a certain 
alguazil, with an over-and-above excess 
of zeal, (caused, as some say, by his 
being new in his office; or, according 
to others, by his being in love with a 
girl who exhibited a preference for the 
majo,) bethought himself of arresting 
this amiable young man. As long as 
he satisfied himself with threats, his 
rival but laughed at him, but when, at 
last, he was going to seize him by the 
collar, he gave him a beef’s tongue to 
swallow—an expression, in that country, 
for a stab of a knife. But does even 
the law of self-defence, give authority 
for thus making an alguazil’s place 
vacant ? 

The alguazils are of great conse- 
quence in Spain, almost of as much as 


constables in England. To ill-use 
one is a hanging matter. Accordingly 


the majo was forthwith apprehended, 
lodged in prison and tried, and con- 
demned, after a long procedure, for 
the forms of justice are still more te- 
dious here than with us. 

Now, if you are disposed to take a 
good-natured view of all the circum- 
stances you will agree with me that 
this man hardly deserved his lot ; that 
he was the victim of an unfortunate 
Vor. IV. 
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fatality, and that without laying too 
great a weight on their consciences, 
his judges could have well restored 
him to that society, of which (as the 
orators say) he was intended to have 
been the ornament. But rarely do 
judges possess this high and poetical 
style of reasoning ; he was condemned 
to death without a single dissentient 
voice. 

One evening, passing accidentally 
across the market-place, 1 happened 
to see some workmen engaged in 
erecting, by the light of torches, beams 
of wood arranged in an extraordinary 
manner, forming something like the 
Greek letter 0. Soldiers who were 
placed in a circle around them, re- 
pulsed any of the bystanders who were 
too curious ; and for the following rea- 
son: The gibbet, for this was one, is 
constructed by means of men who are 
bound to render certain services to the 
state, and the workmen who are put 
in requisition cannot, without incurring 
the penalty of rebellion, refuse these 
services. As a sort of compensation 
the authorities take care that they 
perform their task, which public opi- 
nion makes rather disgraceful, as far 
as it is possible, secretly. To effect 
this, they surround them with soldiers, 
who keep the crowd at a distance, and 
they work only at night, so that it 
becomes impossible to recognize them, 
and, accordingly, they avoid on the 
morrow the risk of being called gal- 
Jows-builders, 

At Valencia an old Gothic tower is 
used as the prison. The style of its 
architecture is noble, especially the 
frout, which overlooks the river. It 
stands at one of the extreme points of 
the city, and serves as a gate. It is 
called /a Puerta de los Serranos. From 
the platform, on top of it, the eye 
traces the course of the Guadalquivir, 
the five bridges which cross it; the 
public walks of Valencia, and the 
smiling country which lies all around. 
It is rather a mournful gratification, 
that of looking out upon the green 
fields when one is enclosed with four 
walls ; but in truth it nevertheless is a 
positive enjoyment, and those prisoners 
must feel obliged to the gaoler who 
allows them occasionally to take the 
air on this platform. For prisoners 
the most trifling pleasure has its price. 

It was out of this prison that the 
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culprit should proceed, and from 
thence through the most populous 
streets in the town, mounted upon an 
ass, to the market place, where he was 
to take his leave of this world. 

At an early hour I found myself 
before the Puerta de los Serranos, 
with a Spanish friend, who was good 
enough to accompany me, I expected 
to have found a considerable crowd 
assembled since the morning, but I was 
mistaken. The artizans continued to 
work undisturbedly in their shops ; 
the peasants left the town quietly after 
having sold their vegetables; there 
was uo indication that any extraordi- 
nary event was about to take place, 
except perhaps a dozen dragoons 
drawn up near the gate of the prison. 
This want of anxiety, in the Valencians 
to witness executions, should not, I am 
of opinion, be attributed to excessive 
sensibility. Neither am I certain if I 
ought to think, with my conductor, 
that they have been so well accustomed 
to this sort of sight that it no longer 
has any attractions for them. It is 
probable rather that this indifference 
arises from the industrious habits of 
the people of Valencia. The love of 
labour and of gain, distinguishes them 
not only among the people of all the 
other provinces of Spain, but even 
among those of all Europe. 

At eleven o'clock the gate of the 
ptison was thrown open; forthwith a 
tolerably numerous procession of Fran- 
ciscan monks presented themselves. 
They were preceded by a large cru- 
cifix carried by a penitent, supported 
by two acolytes, each having a lan- 
tern fixed at the end of a great 
stick, by way of handle. The cru- 
cifix, the size of life, was made of 
pasteboard, painted, with a singular 
closeness of imitation of reality. The 
Spaniards, who endeavour to make 
religion a thing of awe, excel in re- 
presenting wounds, bruises, and traces 
of the tortures endured by their mar- 
tyrs. Upon this crucifix, which was to 
figure at a tragic spectacle, they had 
not spared to exhibit blood, putrid 
matter, and livid contusions. It was 
the most hideous piece of anatomy that 
could well be imagined. The bearer 
of this horrible figure stopped in front 
of the gate. The soldiers were drawn 
up at a little distance ; about a hundred 
inquisitive spectators were grouped 
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behind, but sufficiently near to lose 
nothing of what was about to be said 
or done, when the criminal should 
come forward with his confessor. 
Never shall I forget the countenance 
of this man. He was tall and emaci- 
ated, and appeared about thirty years 
of age. His forehead was lofty, his 
hair thick, black as a raven, and as 
straight as the hairs of a brush. His eyes 
large, but sunken, seemed unusually 
brilliant. His feet were bare, and he 
was clothed in a long black dress, upon 
which was embroidered, just over the 
place of his heart, a blue and red cross. 
This is the mark of the brotherhood of 
suffering. The collar of his shirt, 
plaited like a ruff, fell down over his 
shoulders and chest. A whitish cord, 
which was easily distinguishable on 
the black stuff of his dress, went 
several times round his body, and fas- 
tened with knots, bound his arms and 
hands in the attitude one assumes in 
praying. Between his hands he held 
a little crucifix, and an image of the 
Virgin, His confessor was short, fat, 
and red-faced, with the air of a man 
who was once:a jovial fellow, but who 
had some time given up such a life. 
Behind the culprit was a man, pale, 
lank, of a mild and timid cast of coun- 
tenance. He wore a _ brown vest, 
with black breeches and stockings. I 
should have taken him for a notary, or 
an alguazil in undress, but that he had 
on his head a large grey hat, with a 
broad leaf, such as picadors wear in the 
bull-fights. At the sight of the cru- 
cifix he took off his hat respectfully, 
and I then observed a little ladder, in 
ivory, fastened to the crown of his hat, 
like a cockade. He was the executioner. 
As he stepped out from the door- 
way, the criminal, who had been 
obliged to stoop his head in passing 
through the wicket, drew himself up 
to his full height, opened his eyes 
widely, took in the entire crowd with 
a rapid glance, and breathed heavily. 
It seemed to me that he drank in the 
fresh air with a pleasure caused by his 
having been long immured in a con- 
fined and narrow dungeon. The expres- 
sion of his countenance was singular. 
It was not that of fear, but rather unea- 


siness. He seemed resigned, yet 
without any bravado or affectation of 
courage. I could not help thinking 


that I would wish, on a similar ocea- 
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sion, to be able to carry as steady a 
countenance, 

His confessor desired him to kneel 
down before the crucifix; he obeyed, 
and kissed the feet of this frightful 
image. At this moment all that stood 
by were moved, and kept a deep 
silence. The confessor perceiving it, 
raised his hands to disengage them 
from his long sleeves, which would 
have impeded his oratorical gesture, 
and began to deliver a discourse which 
had probably served him more than 
once before on a similar occasion, with 
a loud and vehement voice, but, never- 
theless monotonous, from the regular 
repetition of the same intonations. He 
pronounced each word distinctly. His 
accent was tolerably pure, and he spoke 
in good Castilian, which the criminal 
probably understood but imperfectly. 
He began each sentence in a shrill 
tone of voice, which, as he proceeded, 
went into a falsetto ; but he finished 
always in a low and deep tone. 

In substance, he told the criminal, 
whom he ‘always addressed by the 
name of brother—* you have deserved 
the death you are about to suffer, and 
have even been treated with lenity in 
being condemned to the gullows; for 
your crimes have been enormous.” 
Here he said a few words about the 
murders he had committed, but dwelt 
at greater length on the state of irreli- 
gion in which the penitent had passed 
his youth, and which alone had hurried 
him to his ruin. “ But what,” continued 
the confessor, “ is your justly-deserved 
punishment to what this Saviour (point- 
ing to the image) endured for you ?” 
The poor man looked down most de- 
voutly upon the wooden god, and raised 
his eyes from the image to heaven. 
The people bowed their heads, and the 
confessor commenced a long-winded 
peroration, which, however, had more 
sense than the exordium. He told him, 
that the merey of God was infinite, and 
that sincere repentance alone could 
avail to disarm his just anger. 

The criminal looked up, and fixed 
his eyes on the priest with an air a 
little fierce, and said to him, “ Father, 
it would have sufficed to tell me I was 
about to go into glory: let us proceed.” 

The confessor returned into the 
prison, quite satisfied with his sermon. 
Two Franciscans took his place beside 
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the criminal, whose duty it was to 
remain with him to the last moment. 

They then placed him on a mat, 
which the hangman drew after him a 
little, but without violence, and as if 
by tacit agreement between the passive 
person and his executioner. It is a 
mere matter of form, for the purpose 
of seeming to carry into effect the 
letter of the sentence—“ to be hanged, 
after having been drawn upon a hurdle.” 

This done, the unfortunate man was 
placed on an ass, which the hangman 
led by the halter; at either side of 
him walked one of the Franciscans, 
preceded by two long files of monks 
of this order, and of laymen, who form 
part of the brotherhood of desamparo- 
dos. The banners and the crucifix 
were not forgotten: behind the ass 
came a notary and two alguazils dress- 
ed in black, silk breeches and stockings, 
swords at their side, and mounted on 
poor horses, wretchedly equipped ; a 
troop of cavalry brought up the rere. 
As the procession went slowly on, the 
mouks chanted litanies in an indistinct 
voice, and men in cloaks made a circuit 
through the crowd, holding out silver 
plates to the spectators, and asking 
alms for the unfortunate’ man (por el 
pobre). This money serves to have 
masses said for the repose of his soul; 
and for this reason, to a good Catholic, 
who is about to make his mortal exit by 
way of the gallows, it must be a great 
consolation to see the plates rapidly 
filled with money. Every body gives 
something. Heretic as Iam, I gave my 
little offering with seeming respect. 

In truth, I like these ceremonies of 
the Catholic church, and I wish I had 
faith in them. Upon an occasion such 
us this, they have the advantage of 
making a much deeper impression on 
the crowd than our cart, our police, 
and the rest of the mean, pitiful train 
which attended our executions. Lastly, 
and it is for this reason especially that 
I like these crosses and processions, 
they must contribute powerfully to 
alleviate the last sufferings of a criminal, 
This funeral pomp in some measure 
flatters one’s vanity, a feeling which 
attends us to the last moment of our 
existence. Then the monks, whom he 
has been taught to reverence from in- 
fancy, and who now offer up prayers for 
him—their hymns—the voices of the 
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men who ‘solicit the means of having 
masses said for him—all contribute to 
lull, to distract his attention, and to 
prevent his thoughts from resting on 
the fate which attends him. If he 
turns his head to the right, the Fran- 
ciscan at this side speaks to him of the 
infinite mercy of God. On the left, 
the other Franciscan is at his side to 
extol the powerful intercession of his 
patron, Saint Francis. He goes to 
execution, as a coward to battle, be- 
tween two officers, who keep a close 
eye on him, and keep up his courage. 
He has not an interval of quiet, will 
the philosopher exclaim? So much 
the better. The incessant excitement 
which they keep up about him, pre- 
vents his giving himself up to his 
thoughts, which would inflict on him 
infinitely greater pain. 

I now perceived the reason why the 
monks, and especially those of the 
mendicant orders, exercise such extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of 
the lower orders. Nor should this 
excite the choler of the intolerant 
liberals ; they are, in truth, the support 
and the consolation of these unfortu- 
nates, from their very birth to the last 
moment of their lives. What more 
frightful occupation, for instance, can 
be imagined, than that of associating 
oneself, for three days, with a wretched 
criminal who is about to be put to 
death? For my own part, I do think 
that, if I was so unfortunate as to have 
the prospect of hanging before me, I 
should be delighted to have two Fran- 
ciscans to chat with in the interval. 

The course which the procession 
took was very tortuous, for the purpose 
of passing through the widest and 
most public streets. I took with my 
guide a more direct road, by which I 
again crossed the criminal in ‘his route. 
I remarked that in the interval of the 
time which had expired from his leav- 
ing the prison to his reaching the 
street where I saw him again, the 
height of his figure was considerably 
bent down. He sunk by degrees ; bis 
head fell upon his chest, just as if it 
were held up only by the skin of his 
neck. Meanwhile, his features betrayed 
no expression of fear. He kept his 
eyes fixed steadily on the image he 
held between his hands; and if fora 
momeut he averted them from it, it 
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was but to turn them on the Francis- 
cans, whom he seemed to listen to 
with deep interest. 

I was about to have returned home 
then, but I was pressed to go on to 
the great square, to the house of a 
shopkeeper, from the balcony of which, 
I was told 1 could command a view of 
the execution ; or if I wished to escape 
from the spectacle, it was in my power 
to do so by re-entering the adjoining 
apartment. I accordingly proceeded. 

‘he square was far from being full. 
Even the stalls of the sellers of fruit 
and vegetables were not discomposed. 
It was quite easy for one to make his 
way in every direction. The gallows, 
surmounted by the arms of Arragon, 
was erected in front of an elegant 
edifice of Moorish architecture, the 
silk-exchange (la Lonja de Seda). The 
market-place is long ; the houses, which 
surround them are small, though con- 
sisting of many stories high; and each 
tier of windows has its iron balcony. 
Looking at them from a distance, one 
would be disposed to take them for 
great cages. A considerable number 
of these baleonies were wholly without 
spectators, 

In the one where I was about to 
take my post, I found two young girls 
of about sixteen or eighteen, comfort- 
ably established on chairs, and fanning 
themselves with an easy, fashionable air. 
Both the one and the other were ex- 
tremely pretty; and by their exceed- 
ingly neat dress of black silk, their satin 
shoes, and mantillas trimmed with lace, 
I concluded they were the daughters 
of at least some opulent citizen. I 
was confirmed in this opinion by ob- 
serving that, although in speaking to 
each other they used the Valencian 
dialect, they, notwithstanding, under- 
stood and spoke the pure Spanish 
correctly. 

In a corner of the square was placed 
a little chapel. This chapel and the 
gallows, which was not remote from it, 
were enclosed in a great hollow square 
formed by the royalist volunteers and 
the troops of the line. 

The soldiers having opened their 
ranks to receive the procession, the 
criminal was taken down off the ass, 
and conducted to the front of the altar 
I have mentioned. The monks sur- 
rounded him, he threw himself on his 
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knees, and repeatedly kissed the steps 
of the altar. I could not tell what 
they were saying to him, In the mean- 
while the hangman examined his rope, 
and. his ladder; and having finished 
this survey, he approached the unfortu- 
nate man, who still continued prostrate, 
placed his hand upon his shoulder, and 
according to custom said, “brother, it 
is time.” 

All the monks, with the exception of 
one, now quitted him ; and the hang- 
man was, as it would seem, put in pos- 
session of his victim. In leading him 
towards the ladder, (or rather staircase 
of planks,) he took care, with his 
large hat, which he placed before his 
eyes, to hide from him the view of the 
gallows. But the criminal seemed to 
endeavour to push back the hat with 
his head, wishing, as it were, to show 
that he was not alraid to look the 
instrument of his punishment in the 
face. 

Twelve o’clock struck when the 
hangman ascended the fatal ladder, 
dragging the criminal after him, who 
got up with some difficulty, because he 
went backwards. The ladder was 
wide, and had a balustrade but at one 
side. The monk was at the side next 
the balustrade, the hangman and the 
criminal went up at the other. The 
monk spoke continually, and using 
a great deal of gesture. When they 
had reached the top of the ladder, at 
the same instant that the executioner 
placed the rope round the neck of the 
sufferer with great adroitness, they 
told me that the monk made him 
repeat the credo. Then, raising his 
voice, he exclaimed—* my brethren, 
unite your prayers with those of this 
unhappy sinner.” I heard a soft voice 
pronounce, at my side, with emotion, 
Amen. I turned round my head and 
saw one of my pretty little Valencians, 
with her colour a little heightened, 
and using her fan with rapidity. She 
was looking fixedly towards the gal- 
lows. I turned my eyes in the same 
direction—the monk was coming down 
the ladder, the criminal hung sus- 
pended in the air, the hangman was 
on his shoulders, and the assistant was 
dragging at his legs. 

Postscript.—I don’t well know if 
your patriotism will suffer you to par- 
don my partiality for Spain. Since 
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we are upon the chapter of punish- 
ments, I must tell you that if I like 
their mode of conducting an execution 
better than ours; I am still disposed to 
give the preference to their galleys, 
rather than to those to which we send 
every year about twelve hundred 
rogues. Observe, 1 do not speak of 
the presidios of Africa, which I have 
not seen. At Toledo, Seville, Granada, 
Cadiz, I have seen a great number 
of galley-slaves (presidiarios) who have 
by no means a miserable life of it. They 
work either at making or repairing the 
roads. They were badly clad enough, 
but their countenances by no means 
gave indication of that gloomy despair 
which I have observed among our 
galley-slaves. They receive from 
great pots, with which they cook, a 
pachero exactly the same of that given 
to the soldiers who guard them, and 
they afterwards smoke a cigar in the 
shade. But what pleases me most of 
all, is, that the people here do not 
repulse them from them, as they do in 
France. The reason of this is a sim- 
ple one ; in France every one who is 
sent to the galleys has been a thief at 
least, if not worse. In Spain, on the 
contrary, very respectable people, at 
different periods, have been sentenced 
to pass their lives there, simply for 
having entertained opinions not con- 
formable with those of the reigning 
powers. Although the number of 
these political victims has been but 
very small, it, nevertheless, is quite 
sufficient to make a difference in public 
estimation, as to the galley-slaves. It 
would be better we should fall into error 
in treating a rogue better than he 
deserved, than that we should put a 
slight on a man of honour. Accor- 
dingly, a man readily gives them light 
for their cigar, addressing them as, 
“my friend, comrade ;” and their 
guards do not make them feel as if 
they were men of an inferior race. 

If this letter does not already appear 
to you enormously long, I will relate 
an occurrence of some time ago, which 
will enable you to understand what are 
the manners of the people towards the 
presidiarios. 

As I was travelling from Granada 
on my way to Baylen, I overtook, on 
the road, a fine-looking man, who 
advanced with a good military step. 
He was followed by a little rough- 
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haired dog. His clothes were of a 
singular fashion, and different from 
those of the peasantry I had met. 
Notwithstanding that my horse was in 
a trot, he kept up with me without 
difficulty, and joined in conversation 
with me. We soon became capital 
friends. My guide addressed him re- 
spectfully, in the usual manner (Usted). 
hey spoke to each other of a Mr. 
Such-a-one of Granada, governor of 
the presidio, whom they both knew. 
The hour of breakfast having arrived, 
we stopped at a house where we could 
get some wine. Our friend with the 
dog took from his knapsack a piece of 
salt fish, and offered it to me. I 
invited him to join his fare to mine, and 
we all three breakfasted together, with 
a good appetite. I must also confess 
to you, that we all drank out of the 
same bottle, by reason of there not 
being a glass within a league of us. 

I inquired why he encumbered 
himself, on the road, with so young a 
dog. He told me, in reply, that the 
dog was the chief object of his jour- 
ney, and that his commandant had sent 
him with him to Jaen, to deliver him 
to one of his friends there. Seeing 
that he was not in uniform, and hearing 
him speak of his commandant, I said 
to him—* you are then a miguelet ?” 
(a sort of soldier from the Pyrenees,) 
“no—a presidiario.” I was a little 
surprised. 

“ What, did you not observe his 
dress ?” asked my guide. 

The manner of this man, who was 
an honest muleteer, did not change 
after this discovery, in the slightest 
degree. He presented the bottle to 
me first, in my quality of caballero, 
then offered it to the galley-slave— 
drank after him, and, in fine, treated 
him with all the politeness which 
persons of their class use towards each 
other in Spain. 

“ And what sent you to the galleys ?” 
I ventured to ask my fellow-traveller. 

“Oh, Sir, a misfortune I met with. 
I happened to have to do with the 
death of some fellows. (Fue por una 
desgracia. Me hallé en unas muertes.)” 

“ How the devil was that ?” 

“Tl tell you how it happened; I 
was a miguelet-—I was one of a party 
of about twenty of my comrades, who 
escorted a convoy of presidiarios to 
Valencia. Upon the road there was 
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an attempt made by some of their 
friends to deliver them, and, at the 
same time, there was a simultaneous 
movement amongst our prisoners. Our 
captain was puzzled what to do. If 
the prisoners were to escape he was re- 
sponsible for all the mischief that might 
accrue. He was obliged to decide, 
and gave us order to fire on the pri- 
soners. We fired, and killed about 
fifteen, and afterwards repulsed their 
comrades; all this happened in the 
time of the famous constitution ; when 
the French came back, and took that 
away, proceedings were taken against 
us, poor miguelets, because amongst the 
presidiarios whom we had killed there 
had been several royalist gentlemen 
(caballeros) that the constitutionalists 
had arrested. Our captain was dead, 
so they came upon us. Our time is, 
however, nearly out, and, as my com- 
mandant places confidence in me, 
because I conduct myself quietly, he 
sends me to Jaen to deliver this letter 
and this dog to the commandant of the 
presidio there.” 

My guide was a royalist, and it was 
evident that the galley-slave was a 
constitutionalist ; nevertheless, they 
continued on perfectly good terms. 
When we again took to the road the 
little dog was so tired that the galley- 
slave was obliged to carry him on his 
back, wrapped up in his cloak. The 
conversation of this man amused me 
extremely ; on his side, the cigars I 
gave him, and the breakfast he had 
shared with me, had so attached him 
to me that he offered to accompany 
me to Baylen. “ The road is not 
quite safe ;” said he, “I shall get a 
musket at Jaen, from one of my friends, 
and, even if we meet half a dozen of 
brigands, they won't take to the value 
of a pocket-handkerchief from you.” 

“ But,” said I, “if you do not ~ 
return to your presidio, you run the 
risque of an addition to your time—of 
a year, perhaps ?” 

“Pooh! what matter? and sure 
you can give me a certificate to attest 
that I accompanied you. Besides, I 
could not feel comfortable if I allowed 
you to go that road alone.” 

I should have consented to his 
accompanying me, but that he got into 
a quarrel with my guide. The follow- 
ing was the cause of it :—after having 
kept up, nearly eight leagues, Spanish, 
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with our horses, which went at a trot, 
whenever the road permitted, he took 
it into his head to say he could even do 
so when they galloped. My guide began 
to make game of him. Our horses 
were not mere garrons; we had a 
quarter of a league of level ground 
before us, and the galley-slave had 
the dog on his back. He felt he was 
challenged. We set off, but this devil 
of a fellow had, indeed, the legs of a 


miguelet, and our horses could not pasr 
him. The self-love of their mastes 
could not overlook the affront the 
presidiario had inflicted on him. He 
ceased to converse with him; and by 
the time we had reached Campillo de 
Arenas, he succeeded so well that the 
galley-slave, with that tact which cha- 
racterises a Spaniard, perceived that 
his presence was unwelcome, and went 
off with himself. 


CURIOSITY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


From this dim dell, which gloom and cloud, 
And death-black mists for ever shroud, 
Could I but wander, dared I flee, 

How gladsome should my spirit be! 

O! who will lend me wings to fly 

To yon tall hills that kiss the sky, 

Ani tis majestic and eternal, 

The bright, the young, the ever-vernal ! 


Soft seraph-lutes from thence I hear, 
Divinest lyres enchant mine ear— 

I feel the warm young wind that brings 
Me balsam on his fanning wings— 

I see the gold-red fruits that bloom, 
And twinkle far through leafy gloom, 
And flowers whose never-waning dyes 
Dread not the blight of winter skies. 


How lovely all must be where shines 

A sun whose glory ne’er declines ! 

What richly-odorous airs must wander 
Around the immortal mountains yonder ! 
But hark ! that low funereal sound 

Of waters gathering darkly round! 

In sullen gloom the surges roll 

That seem to drown my fainting soul. 


A bark, a bark appears !—it nears! 

But where is he who guides or steers ? 

In waverer ! in, and unalarmed— 

In, trembling fool! the sails are charmed! 
Thou must believe—thou shalt not falter, 
The gods disown the doubter’s altar. 
Nought but a wonder like to this, 


Can waft thee to the land of wonders and of bliss. 


CLARENCE. 
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NAPIER'S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 


Cotonet Napier’s fourth volume of 
the History of the Peninsular War has 
made its appearance; and we may 
fairly congratulate the public upon the 
prospect of the speedy completion of 
decidedly the ablest military narrative 
in the language. The colonel pos- 
sesses talents which peculiarly qualify 
him for the work in which he is en- 
gaged, and has been able to avail him- 
self of information not accessible to 
many others. He was himself an 
eve-witness of many of the events 
which he has undertaken to record ; 
and his powers of graphical delineation 
are such as make his readers almost 
eye-witnesses of them. Indeed it is 
our opinion, that military transac- 
tions, upon a Jarge scale, can only be 
adequately narrated by a military man. 
‘To him alone can be accurately known 
their exact value and their relative 


importance. To the eye of an un- 
professional observer many things 


may appear of great moment, by 
which, either in their immediate or 
remote results, the issue of the cam- 
paign might be very little affected ; 
while, by things of apparently little 
moment, its entire character may have 
been determined. The ordinary reader 
is too apt to regard a military history 
as a romance, and to conceive, that all 
its interest consists in the brilliancy of 
the exploits which are detailed, and 
the traits of individual heroism that 
are exhibited. It is for the soldier 
alone to preserve an unduazzled eye 
amid all this adventitious splendour, 
and to regard every event and every 
character only in their subserviency to 
the object sought to be attained by the 
general system of scientific combina- 
tions. Therefore it is, in our humble 
judgment, that the professional know- 


ledge and the actual experience of a 
military man are almost, if not altoge- 
ther, indispensable in such a work as 
that which Colonel Napier has under- 
taken, and the peculiar excellencies of 
which are clearly traceable, less to his 
craft as an author, than to his tact and 
his intelligence as a gallant soldier. 
Indeed, in those parts of the work 
that are not strictly military, the colo- 
nel is not unfrequently liable to censure. 
His party prejudices are very strong, 
and an envenomed spirit is clearly 
observable in all his political animad- 
versions. With him the amiable and 
gifted Perceval was a low and grovel- 
ing bigot, and Canning a species of 
charletan, whose political caprioleries 
might furnish a farcical parody upon 
the graver and more dignified eccen- 
tricities of Don Quixotte. Now,we are 
not called upon to maintain that the 
measures of the former were as bold 
as they might have been; but if they 
were not, that was clearly not more 
ascribable to the character of the man 
than to the nature of the accursed 
Whig opposition against whom he had 
to contend in parliament, and who, if 
they had been actually employed by 
Buonaparte for the purpose of heomt- 
ing his views in Spain, could not have 
been more directly instrumental in en- 
abling him to acccmplish his nefarious 
object. And while we do admit that 
the pee of Mr. Canning was not 
regulated by all the foresight or all the 
prudence that might have been desired, 
we never can set down the chivalrous 
ardour with which he identified himself 
with the cause of Spain as amongst his 
heaviest political delinquencies, nor help 
regarding the generous courage with 
which he hurled defiance at a sordid 
and unprincipled opposition, backed 
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by an infamously seditious press, but 
as a redeeming virtue, which might 
well be permitted to cover even a 
greater multitude of political errors 
than can, in fairness, be charged against 
him. We do not materially dissent 
from Colonel Napier’s estimate of the 
mischief which was done by our par- 
simony on some occasions, and our pro- 
digality on others. It is the justice 
with which he awards praise or blame 
to the several actors at this interesting 
period that we chiefly question, and 
the very little allowance which he 
makes for the difficulties with which 
the ministry had to contend; diffi- 
culties which were chiefly caused by 
the conduct of the colonel’s Whig 
patrons, by whose unceasing and dex- 
terous hostility to the vigorous prose- 
cution of the Spanish war, Buonaparte 
derived more real aid than from the 
services of his most experienced gene- 
rals. 

We agree with Colonel Napier in 
believing that the Spanish troops were 
altogether unequal to the ditlculties 
with which they had to contend, and 
that, left to themselves, they must have 
sunk under the veteran and scientific 
hostility that was brought to bear 
against them. We do not, however, 
think, that he estimates, as they 
deserve, the Gucrilla chiefs, whose con- 
fidence in their good cause no dis- 
asters could cast down, and who, what- 
ever may have been their mischances 
in the field, succeeded so well in keep- 
ing alive, in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen, a spirit of fiery and unap- 
peaseable vengeance. He under esti- 
mates their value when he says, that 
their services were equivalent to the 
subtraction of thirty thousand men 
from the strength of the invaders ; and, 
while their failures and deficiences are 
elaborately detailed, there is no cor- 
diality evinced in his notices of the 
affairs in which they were strikingly 
and singularly successful. 

The colonel is disposed to feel some 
little resentment towards Lord Mahon, 
for calling his work the best French ac- 
count of the Peninsular War. We do 
not think that it could be more accu- 
rately characterised. He must, indeed, 
be blind to his own partialities if he 
does not feel that it is full throughout 
of French predilections. Far be it 
from us to quarrel with the spirit which 
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would lead a brave and candid man to 
do justice to a brave and skilful enemy. 
But that is very different, surely, 
from evincing a feeling which mani- 
fests that that enemy is regarded as a 
favourite in the contest. The French 
did not fail to exhibit in Spain the 
same soldierlike qualities which distin- 
guished them in other countries. But 
there they could only be regarded in 
the light of robbers and murderers, 
and we look, in vain, through the 
pages of Colonel Napier, for any of 
that natural detestation which such 
characters are calculated to inspire, 
and still less, for any of that generous 
enthusiasm with which all righteous 
and energetic resistance to them 
should be regarded. The colonel 
calmly contemplates the contest as a 
specimen of gladiatorial skill; and 
while he does not fail to depict and to 
ridicule the awkward, unscientific ef- 
forts of the rustic, whose heart has 
been fired by the flames of his blazing 
cottage, the screams of his violated 
wife, and the cries of his bleeding 
children, he has not words to convey 
his admiration of the Mendoza coolness 
with which the ruffian of the ring 
proceeds to take advantage of the 
blind rage, and to plant his hits on the 
unguarded parts of the body of his un- 
equal assailant. Doing justice to a brave 
enemy! And is there no justice to 
be done upon a foul, a treacherous, an 
atrocious enemy? Must our admi- 
ration of military skill hold our abhor- 
rence of the most flagitious outrage 
that ever was perpetrated against the 
rights and privileges, the constitution, 
the laws, the hearths and the altars of 
an independent nation, in abeyance; 
and steel our hearts against the natural 
emotions which we are not human if 
we do not feel when we hear a recital 
of murder, rapine, lust, and sacrilege, 
“all hideous, all abominable things ?” 
No, Colonel Napier! Such may be 
your feelings towards your favourites, 
the French; but such are not ours. 
They entered Spain in a character 
which should have made them the ex- 
communicated of mankind ; and one of 
the most important purposes of history 
is neglected if they are not held up as 
a warning to all future invaders. 

It is for these reasons that, while we 
consider Colonel Napier’s book so 
admirable in a military point of view, 
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we cannot award it the highest praise 
of history. The soldier will derive 
from it many useful hints. The poli- 
tician may also glean some valuable 
instruction. The general reader can- 
not fail to be amused and interested 
by the vigorous and graphical descrip- 
tions which are given of battles and 
sieges, of movements and counter- 
movements, which marked the pro- 
gress of this singularly eventful con- 
test. But the moral lesson which 
should have been inculeated is no 
where to be found. In no single page 
can we discover a single spark of that 
righteous indignation against godless 
and sanguinary invaders, which it 
should be the object of a truly en- 
lightened historian to inspire; nor 
any trace of that generous sympathy 
with the feelings of the outraged inha- 
bitants of Spain, with which, thank 
God, other hearts, at that period, beat 
high, and which never should have 
been absent from the bosom of the 
British soldier. It is clear to us that, 
if the French had succeeded in their 
designs, and if Spain had become the 
victim of Buonaparte’s ambitious and 
unprincipled policy, Colonel Napier 
would have taken the matter very 
little to heart, and have been easily 
reconciled to a catastrophe, which he 
would have represented, if not as 
merited, at least as inevitable. It has 
pleased Divine Providence to order 
matters otherwise ; and the colonel’s 
whole sagacity is employed to discover, 
how it was, that valour so indomitable 
was subdued, that expectations so rea- 
sonable were deceived, that calcula- 
tions and arrangements so profound 
and so complete, were confounded. This 
is a problem which he could not satis- 
factorily solve without acknowledging 
the rare military excellence of our 
great commander; and, accordingly, 
he goes a great way towards doing the 
Duke of Wellington ample justice. 
The extraordinary qualities of this 
singularly gifted man cannot, indeed, 
now be denied; and a Whig would 
reap as much discredit from an attempt 
to depreciate them at present, as he 
might have hoped to derive advantage 
from disparaging his services during the 
ae of the great struggle, and 
efore they were undeniably and con- 
spicuously successful. His victories 
were then represented as defeats, and 
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when they were so decided and so 
overwhelming that no plausibility could 
render such a misrepresentation cre- 
dible, the Whig gloss used to be that 
the French, indeed, suffered themselves 
to be conquered, for the purpose of 
drawing the English into a position 
where their ruin must be completed! 
They long looked, in vain, for such a 
termination of the Spanish war, but 
they could not find it; and it was not 
until all the plans and all the generals 
of the guilty tyrant were proved of no 
avail against the British army, under 
the guidance of its illustrious chief, 
that they could bring themselves to 
chant an “ Io triumphe” before the libe- 
rator of subjugated Europe. 

We have, in the very opening of the 
volume before us, the following unsus- 
= testimony to the wisdom of 

ord Wellington’s proceedings, even 
on those occasions when the most plau- 
sible exceptions might be taken against 
them. Many of them, he observes, 
may be called rash, others timid and 
slow if taken separately ; “yet, when 
viewed as parts of a great plan for deli- 
vering the whole Peninsula, they will be 
found discreet or daring as the circum- 
stances warranted: nor is there any por- 
tion of his campaigns that requires this 
wide-based consideration, more than his 
early sieges, which being instituted con- 
trary to the rules of art, and unsuccessful, 
or when successful, attended with a 
mournful slaughter, have given occasion 
for questioning his great military qualities, 
which were, however, then most signally 
displayed.” 


The narrative is taken up from the 
year 1810, and contains an able expo- 
sition both of the strength and the 
weakness of the Spanish forces. They 
possessed the spirit without the power 
of an army, and were almost literally 
without generals or organization. 
While, therefore, their proceedings 
were marked by occasional exploits 
which were highly creditable to those 
engaged, it is not surprising that in 
any large system of combinations they 
should have been found inferior to 
the French troops under the able, the 
indefatigable, and the remorseless 
Suchet, who was a soldier after Buona- 
parte’s own heart, and was never pre- 
vented, by any embarrassing humanity, 
from carrying into complete effect the 
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wishes of his imperial master. His 
calmness, sagacity, and personal intre- 
pidity were strikingly displayed at the 
siege of Tortosa. When the breaches 
were deemed practicable, and the mine 
was ready to explode, three white flags 
were seen to wave from different parts 
of the fortress. Suchet demanded, as 
a preliminary, the immediate posses- 
sion of one of the fortresses ; but dis- 
putes had arisen amongst the besieged, 
and it was intimated to him by the 
governor, General Lilli, that his own 
authority was scarcely recognized. 


« In this critical moment (says Colonel 
Napier) the French general gave proof 
that his talents were not those of a mere 
soldier; for suddenly riding up to the 
gates with a considerable staff, and es- 
corted only by a company of grenadiers, 
he informed the Spanish officer, on guard, 
that hostilities had ceased, and then, 
leaving his grenadiers on the spot, 
desired to be conducted to the governor, 
who was in the citadel. Lilli, still 
wavering, was upon the point of renew- 
ing the defence, in compliance with the 
desires of the officers about him, when 
the French general thus came suddenly 
into his presence, and, although the ap- 
pearance of the Spanish guard was 
threatening, assumed an imperious tone, 
spoke largely of the impatience of the 
French army, and even menaced the 
garrison with military execution if any 
further delay occurred. During this 
extraordinary scene General Habert 
brought in the grenadiers from the gate, 
and the governor, then signing a short 
capitulation, gave over the citadel to the 
French.” 


The siege of Gerona was Suchet’s 
next great object, for the speedy ac- 
complishment of which all his energies 
were put forward. 


“When Tortosa fell, that general’s 
moveable columns, traversing the borders 
of Castile, the eastern districts of Valen- 
cia, a portion of Navarre, and all the 
lower province of Catalonia, protected the 
collection of supplies, and suppressed the 
smaller bands which swarmed in those 
parts; hence, when the siege of Tara- 
gona was confided to the third corps, 
the magazines, at Lerida and Mora, were 
already full; and a battering train was 
formed at Tortosa, to which place the 
tools, platforms, and other materials, 
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fabricated at Zaragosa, were conveyed. 
Fifteen hundred draft horses, the greatest 
part of the artilleryren and engineers, 
and ten battalions of infantry were also 
collected in that town, and from thence 
shot and shells were continually forwarded 
to San Felippe de Balaguer. This was 
a fine application of Cesar’s maxim, that 
war should maintain itself, for all the 
money, the guns, provisions, and mate- 
rials collected, for this siege, were the 
fruits of former victories; nothing was 
derived from France but the men. It is 
curious, however, that Suchet so little 
understood the nature and the effects of 
the English system that he observes, in 
his memoirs, upon the ability with which 
the ministers made Spain pay the expense 
of this war by never permitting English 
gold to go to the Peninsula; he was 
ignorant that the paper-money system 
had left them no gold to send.” 


Such was the judgment of this able 
man, at a time when the English 
government were chargeable with a 
prodigality almost beyond the ability 
of the nation to endure, and a most 
culpable indifference respecting all pe- 
cuniary arrangements. Culpable, per- 
haps, we should not call it: because 
Canning justly considered that the 
cause of England was to be fought in 
Spain ; but it is perfectly certain that 
that cause would have been more effec- 
tually maintained if our resources had, 
in the earlier period, of the contest, 
been better husbanded ; not to mention 
that the indiscreet and even lavish pro- 
digality of one period, gave rise, by a 
kind of necessary reaction, to an un- 
happy and mischievous parsimony at 
another. While English treasures 
were flung, in a kind of scramble, 
amongst the Partidas of Spain, the 
British general was left without one 
fifth of the means necessary for the 
efficient supply of his army. 

Suchet lost no time in pressing for- 
ward the siege of Gerona, where, un- 
happily, the French general’s vigour 
was aided by dissension in the garrison, 
if not treachery on the part of one of its 
commanders. Contreras, at the very 
moment when the assault was expected, 
ordered Sarsfield instantly to embark 
in one of the English vessels that lay in 
the harbour ; having overruled his strong 
remonstrances against such a step by 
falsely averring that such was the pe- 
remptory order of Campo Verde. Thus 
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the troops were left without any efficient 
head, and the consequences were soon 
deplorably manifested. The vile Con- 
treras had afterwards the audacity to 
assure Captain Codrington, and the 
junta, “that Sarsfield had acted with- 
out his consent, and had, in fact, 
betrayed his post.” The storming of 
the lower town is thus described :— 


«‘ Two breaches had been made in the 
bastions, and one in the Fort Royal ; they 
were not wide, and a few Spanish guns 
still answered the French fire. Never- 
theless, the assault was ordered; and, as 
some suppose, because Suchet had secret 
intelligence of Sarstield’s removal, and 
the consequent confusion in the garrison, 
Fifteen hundred grenadiers, destined for 
the attack, were assembled, under Palom- 
bini, in the trenches; a second column 
was formed to support the storming 
troops, and to repel any sally from the 
upper town; and while the arrangements 
were in progress, the French guns thun- 
dered incessantly, and the shouts of the 
infantry, impatient for the signal, were 
heard, between the salvos, redoubling, as 
the shattered walls gave way. At length 
Harispe’s division began to menace the 
ramparts on the side of Barcelona, to 
distract the attention of the Spaniards, 
and then Suchet, exhorting the soldiers 
to act vigorously, gave the signal, and 
let them loose while it was yet day. In 
an instant the breaches were crowded, 
and the assailants swarmed on the bas- 
tions, the ramparts, and the Fort Royal. 
The Spaniards, without a leader, were 
thrown into confusion, and, falling in 
heaps, broke and fled towards the port, 
towards the mole, and towards the upper 
town ; and a reserve, stationed under the 
walls of the latter, was overthrown with 
the same shock. Then some of the fugi- 
tives, running towards the mole, were 
saved by the English launches, others 
escaped into the upper town, a few were 
made prisoners, and the rest were slaugh- 
tered. At eight o’clock the lower town 
was in the possession of the enemy. 
Fifteen hundred bodies, many of whom 
were inhabitants, lay stretched upon the 
place, and the mercantile magazines of 
the port being set on fire, the flames 
finished what the sword had begun. 
When the carnage ceased the troops were 
rallied; working parties were set to 
labour, and ere the confusion in the 
upper town had subsided, the besiegers 
were again hidden in their trenches, and 
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burrowing forward towards the walls of 
the upper town.” 


The upper town was still strongly 
garrisoned, and might have disap- 
pointed the enemy, had any suitable 
efforts been made to raise the siege; 
for Suchet’s position was becoming 
every day more and more embarrass- 
ing. His men were sinking fast under 
their prodigious labours—his line of 
communication with Lerida had been 
intercepted—that with Mora inter- 
rupted, and he had lost a large convoy 
of provisions, together with the mules 
that carried it. 

A general plan for breaking out on 
the Barcelona side had been arranged 
on the part of the besieged, which was 
to be aided by the cooperation of the 
English fleet, and a combined attack of 
the Spanish army. The French general 
had, however, completed his batteries 
the night before, and on the morning 
of the intended sally “they opened 
with a crashing effect. One magazine 
blew up in the bastion of Cervantes— 
all the guns in that of San Paulo were 
dismounted—the wall fell away in huge 
fragments before the stroke of the 
batteries; and from the Olivo and from 
all the old French trenches the guns and 
mortars showered bullets and shells into 
the place. This fire was returned from 
many Spanish pieces, still in good con- 
dition, and the shoulders of the French 
batteries were beaten down. Yet their 
gunners, eager for the last act of the 
siege, stood to their work uncovered— 
the musketry rattled round the ramparts— 
the men, on both sides, crowded to the 
front—and while opprobrious words and 
mutual defiances passed between them, 
the generals, almost within hearing of 
each other, exhorted the soldiers to fight 
with the vigour that the crisis demanded.” 


The storming of the upper town is 
thus described :— 


“ The columns of attack had to pass 
over an open space of more than one 
hundred yards, before they could reach 
the foot of the breach; and when within 
twenty yards of it, the hedge of aloes 
obliged them to turn to the right and 
left, under a terrible fire of musketry and 
grape, which the Spaniards, who were 
crowding on the breach with apparent des- 
peration, poured unceasingly upon them. 
The destruction was great; the head of 
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the French column got into confusion, 
gave back, and was beginning to fly, when 
the reserves rushed up, and a great many 
officers coming forward in a body, re- 
newed the attack. At that moment one 
Bianchini, an Italian soldier, who had 
obtained leave to join the column as a 
volunteer, and whose white clothes, 
amidst the blue uniforms of the French, 
gave him a supernatural appearance, went 
forth alone from the ranks; and gliding 
silently and sternly up the breach, not- 
withstanding many wounds, reached the 
top, and then fell dead. Then the mul- 
titude bounded forward with a shout; 
the first line of the Spaniards fled, and 
the ramparts were darkened by the fol- 
lowing masses ‘of the French. Mean- 
while, Montmarie’s sappers cut away the 
palisades at Rosario; and his light troops, 
finding a rope hanging from the wall, 
mounted by it, at the moment when the 
assailants at the breach broke the Spanish 
reserves with one shock, and poured into 
the town like a devastating torrent. At 
the Rambla a momentary stand was in- 
deed made; but the impulse of victory 
was too strong to be longer resisted, and 
a dreadful scene of slaughter and violence 
ensued. Citizens and soldiers, maddened 
with fear, rushed out in crowds by the 
Barcelona gate, while others, throwing 
themselves over the ramparts, made for 
the landing places within the Milagro; 
but that way also had been intercepted 
by General Rogniat, with his sappers ; 
and then numbers, throwing themselves 
down the steep rocks, were dashed to 
pieces, while they who gained the shore 
were still exposed to the sword of the 
enemy. Those that went out by the 
Barcelona gate were met by Harispe’s 
men; and some being killed, the rest, 
three thousand in number, were made 
prisoners. But within the town all was 
horror ; fire had been set to many houses; 
Gonzales, fighting manfully, was killed ; 
Contreras, wounded with the stroke of a 
bayonet, was only saved by a French 
officer; and though the hospitals were 
respected by the soldiers, in every other 
part their fury was unbounded. When 
the assault first commenced, the ship 
launches had come close to the Milagro, 
and now saved some of the fugitives, but 
their guns swept the open space beyond, 
killing friends and enemies, as, mixed 
together, they rushed to the shore; and 
the French dragoons, passing through 
the flaming streets at a trot, rode upon 
the fugitives, sabring those who had out- 
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stripped the infantry. In every quarter 
there was rage and cruelty; and although 
most of the women and children had, 
during the siege, been removed from 
Taragona by the English shipping, and 
that the richest citizens had all gone to 
Sitjes, this assault was memorable as a 
day of blood. Only seven or eight hun- 
dred miserable creatures, principally sol- 
diers, escaped on board the vessels; nine 
thousand, including the sick and wounded, 
were made prisoners; more than five 
thousand persons were slain, and a great 
part of the city was reduced to ashes.” 


While this daring and skilful cap- 
tain was thus accomplishing the wishes 
of his master, the Duke of Wellington 
had to contend with as many and as 
serious difficulties, not only military, 
but provincial and political, as ever 
conspired to embarrass a great com- 
mander. The atrocious Whig opposi- 
tion had almost succeeded in exciting 
throughout England a discontented 
feeling respecting the continuance of 
the war; and even the best disposed 
ministry would be compelled to act 
with a degree of timid circumspection, 
such as could not fail to cripple the 
operations of the general, and to chill 
the spirit of the army. The Spaniards 
were divided amongst themselves ; and 
while they were importunate for sup- 
plies, both of arms, ammunition, and 
money, from England, they were but 
little disposed to put their troops as 
completely at the disposal of the Bri- 
tish chief as might have rendered them 
really available in the contest; and 
that, although they had repeated proofs 
that nothing but disaster occurred 
whe they stood in their own strength 
alone opposed to the enemy. Then 
there were jealousies amongst the 
Spanish generals, which could not be 
wholly removed—jealousies both of 
the English and of each other. ‘The 
colonies were in a state of open rup- 
ture with the mother country ; and the 
government were so insensible to the 
dangers which beset them at home, that 
they actually diverted much of the aid 
furnished by England for maintaining 
the contest against the French, to the 
subjugation of their revolted South 
American subjects. There were many 
small politicians in England, of the 
(so called) liberal class, who desired 
nothing so much as a declaration of 
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South American independence ; partly 
influenced by their innate love of re- 
volution, partly by a foolish notion that 
our merchants would, in such an event, 
profit largely by South American 
trade. And Bardaxi, the Spanish 
minister, went so far on the other side, 
as to press earnestly upon Mr. Welles- 
ley the proposition, that if the media- 
tion of England failed to bring the 
South Americans to a sense of their 
duty, she should assist Spain in recon- 
quering them. Against the injustice 
and impolicy of such a course, Mr. 
Wellesley loudly protested, but was 
met by a confident assertion, that it 
was agreeable to the opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington. This compelled 
the minister to open a communication 
with his brother upon the subject, who, 
in the midst of his financial and mili- 
tary perplexities, in the face of a for- 
midable enemy, while he was literally 
subsisting his ‘troops from day to day 
in the best manner his ingenuity could 
devise, to meet the defalcation of re- 
gular supplies, was called upon for his 
judgment in a matter involving con- 
siderations mercantile, political, and 
economical, such as might well claim 
the undivided attention of the most 
sagacious statesman. 


« But it was on such occasions,” as 
Colonel Napier well observes, “ that all 
his power of mind was displayed; and 
his manner of treating this question 
proved that in political, and even in com- 
mercial affairs, his reach of thought and 
enlarged conceptions, were immeasurably 
beyond the cabinet he served. And when 
we consider that his opinions, stated in 
1811, have been since verified in all 
points to the very letter, it is impossible 
not to be filled with admiration of his 
foresight and judgment. 

«“ He denied that he had ever given 
grounds for Bardaxi’s observation. His 
opinion had always been, that Great 
Britain should follow, as he hoped she 
had, liberal counsels towards Spain, by 
laying aside, at least during the existence 
of the war, all considerations of mer- 
chants’ profits. He felt certain that such 
a policy would equally suit her commer- 
cial interests and her warlike policy, as 
well as add greatly to her character. 
The immediate advantages extorted from 
an open trade with the colonies he had 
always thought ideal. Profit was un- 
doubtedly to be made there, and even- 
tually the commerce would be very 
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great; but its value must arise from the 
increasing riches of the colonies, and the 
growth of luxury there, and the period 
at which this would happen was more 
likely to be checked than forwarded by 
the extravagant speculations of the Eng- 
lish traders,” 


He then proceeds to observe that 
the true policy of England would have 
been to discourage the disposition to 
revolt in the colonies; but, now that 
they had actually thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, that her policy was to 
use her influence in diverting Spain 
from such an absurdity as having 
recourse to violence, inasmuch as she 
did not possess the power of reducing 
even the weakest of them. 

« Great Britain,” he said, “ although 
late, had, at last, offered that mediation 
which he wished had been asked for, and 
it remained to consider on what terms it 
ought to be accepted. It would have 
been better if Spain had come forward 
with an explicit declaration of what her 
intentions towards the colonies, in respect 
of constitution and commerce, were. 
England would then have had something 
intelligible to mediate upon; but Spain 
only desired her to procure the submission 
of Buenos Ayres and the Caraccas ; and, 
if she failed in that impracticable object, 
she was to aid Spain in forcing them to 
submission ; and he, Lord Wellington, 
was said to have approved of this! One 
would really, he exclaimed, believe that 
Mr. Bardaxi has never adverted to the 
means and resources of his own country, 
to the object they have acquired at home, 
nor to the efforts making by England 
in the Peninsula; and that he imagines, 
I have considered these facts as little as 
he appears to have done! Great Britain 
cannot agree to that condition !” 


He next adverts to the terms which 
should form the basis of any new 
arrangement with the revolted pro- 
vinces, and insists that a mere declara- 
tion of their independence would not 
be sufficient, but that they should be 
indulged with local legislatures, similar 
to the English colovial assemblies, and 
that, with respect to trade, they should 
be put male on a footing with the 
old provinces of Spain. 

« It was true,” he said, “ that the 
latter would lose immediately, though 
probably not eventually, very largely, in 
revenue and commercial profit, by such a 
concession. This was the unavoidable 
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result of the circumstances of the times ; 
and she had, therefore, a fair claim to 
participate in the advantages the colonies 
would enjoy from it. To this object the 
treaty of mediation should have adverted, 
Spain should have confidentially declared 
to Great Britain her intended course, 
what system she would follow, what 
duties impose, and what proportion she 
would demand for general imperial pur- 
poses. Upon such materials England 
might have worked with a prospect of 
permanently maintaining the Spanish 
empire on just and fair principles; or, at 
all events, have allayed the present dis- 
putes, and so removed the difficulties they 
occasioned in the Peninsula, and, in 
either case have insured her own real 
interests. Spain had, however, taken a 
narrow view both of her own and the 
relative situation of others, and if she 
did not enlarge it, matters would 
grow worse and worse. It would be 
useless for England to interfere, and, 
after a long contest, which would only 
tend to weaken the mother country and 
deprive her of the resources which she 
would otherwise find in‘the colonies for 
the war with France, the business would 
end in the separation of the colonies 
from Spain.” 


We have given this letter at so 
great a length because we know no 
single act which so strikingly exhibits 
the wisdom and the sagacity of the 
illustrious writer; and we would not, 
willingly, omit any opportunity of 
commending to the admiration of the 
nation at large, the extraordinary 
man, whose counsels, had they been 
followed, would, in all probability, 
have prevented the dismemberment of 
Spain, and by whose aid, under Provi- 
dence, we may still hope to avert the 
dismemberment of the British empire. 

His difficulties at this period were 
very great, and were hourly increasing. 
The consummate folly of the Portu- 
guese regency, rendered it absolutely 
impossible for him to concert any 
extended plan of operation, with a 
prospect of being able to carry it into 
effect ; and the awkward collisions 
which took place between the Portu- 
guese and the English commissariat, 
the former frequently out-bidding the 
latter in the purchase of provisions, 
rendered the supply of the army, with 
common necessaries, both scanty and 
precarious. At this moment it was 
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that Lord Liverpool informed him that 
neither corn nor specie were to be had 
from England, and he was thus thrown 
completely upon his own resources for 
feeding his troops. He had before 
established a kind of paper money, 
which, being duly paid at certain 
intervals, passed current amongst the 
people. He now practised another 
expedient, and actually entered into 
trade for the supply of his necessities. 
Having ascertained that grain was to 
be purchased in different parts of the 
world, especially in South America, 
for bills, cheaper than it sold for 
hard cash in London ; and that, in 
Egypt, it might be had at a reduced 
price, provided it was paid for in 
specie, mercantile agents were em- 
ployed, who purchased it at these 
reduced rates, for the army account, 
and, when his own magazine was filled, 
the surplus was sold to the inhabitants. 
The duke, in this particular, acted like 
a second Joseph; and, had not his 
sagacity been thus successfully em- 
ployed, the contest in the Peninsula 
must have been abandoned. And yet 
he had to endure the cavils and the 
misrepresentations of those with whose 
exorbitant profits he was thus com- 
pelled to interfere, and who succeeded 
but too well, in imposing upon the 
British cabinet by their interested mis- 
representations. 


“ Pressed,” our author observes, “ by 
such accumulated difficulties, and not 
supported in England as he deserved, 
the general, who had more than once 
intimated his resolution to withdraw 
from the Peninsula, now seriously 
thought of executing it. Yet, when he 
considered that the cause was one even 
of more interest to England than to the 
Peninsula—that the embarrassments of 
the French might be even greater than 
his own, and that Napoleon himself, 
gigantic as his exertions had been, and 
were likely to be, was scarcely aware of 
the difficulty of conquering the Peninsula 
while an English army held Portugal ; 
when he considered also, that light was 
breaking in the north of Europe, that 
the chances of war are many, even in 
the worst of times, and, above all, when 
his mental eye caught the beams of 
his own coming glory, he quelled his 
rising indignation, and retempered his 
mighty energies to bear the ‘buifet of the 
tempest.” 
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His position was so peculiar, with 
Marmont on one side, and Soult on 
the other, each with a formidable 
force, sufficient by itself to give him 
as much as he could do, and either 
ready to cooperate with the other, if he 
made any decided demonstration, that 
it rendered it very difficult for him to 
know how to act. Against Marmont 
he could only advance by the taking 
of Cuidad Rodrigo ; and for an operation 
of that kind he was very ill provided ; 
nor even, if his circumstances enabled 
him to undertake it, could he calculate 
upon the inactivity of Soult, who 
might then have been enabled to 
retrieve his former losses, and to 
recover the reputation which he lost at 
the battle of Albuera. ‘To act upon 
the defensive in Beira, and follow up 
the blow against Soult, was an opera- 
tion, our author says, worthy of his 
fame, and suitable to the circumstances 
of the moment; but then, in order to ac- 
complish this, he must renew the siege 
of Badajos, which, upon common 
military calculations, could not be 
expected to fall before Soult and 
Marmont might come to succour it. 
Something, however, must be done, 


“ Wherefore,” observes Colonel Napier, 
“Lord Wellington could only try to 
snatch away the fortress from between 
them; and he who, knowing his real 
situation, censures him for the attempt, 
is neither a general nor a_ statesman. 
The question was, whether the attempt 
should be made, or the contest in the 
Peninsula resigned? It failed, indeed, 
and the Peninsula was not lost, but no 
argument can be thence derived, because 
it was the attempt rather than the success 
that was necessary to keep the war alive.” 
And it may be truly added, that his 
reputation covered his failure, and the 
remembrance of former defeats so 
daunted his adversaries that, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages in which he 
was placed, nothing formidable was 
undertaken against him. 

It has been often said by those 
desirous to disparage the Duke, that 
he had nothing but smooth work in 
the Peninsula. Never was assertion 
more unfounded. He had, from the 
first, to contend with a _ series of 
difficulties, any one of which would 
have been sufficient to wear out the 
patience, and to overthrow the for- 
titude of an ordinary’ commander. 
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But the period immediately succeeding 
the raising of the second siege of 
Badajos was, undoubtedly, that in 
which his firmness was put to the 
severest proof. The infamous system 
of the Portuguese government had 
thrown upon him the entire subsistence 
of the native troops, at a time when, 
as we have seen, he was ill able to 
provide for the wants of his own army ; 
and, from desertion, famine, and sick- 
ness, the former were so reduced, that 
a flourishing army, which had mustered 
more than forty thousand men, at the 
time of Massena’s invasion, could now 
scarcely be said to amount to fourteen 
thousand men. The British troops, 
notwithstanding recent arrivals, had so 
many sick and wounded, that their 
effective strength could not be reckoned 
at more than eight and twenty thousand, 


« All things,” Colonel Napier says, 
‘‘ had seemed to tend to a great and de- 
cisive battle; and, although the crisis 
glided away without any event of im- 
portance, this was one of the most critical 
periods of the war—for Marmont had 
brought down, including a detachment 
of the army of the centre, thirty-one 
thousand infantry, four thousand five 
hundred cavalry, and thirty-six guns. . To 
effect this Andalusia and Castile had 
been nearly stripped of troops. Bessieres 
had abandoned the Asturias. Bonnet, 
united with General Mayer, who had 
succeeded Serras in Leon, was scarcely 
able, as we have seen, to keep the Galli- 
cians in check on the Orbijo—the chief 
armies of the Peninsulas were in pre- 
sence—a great battle seemed to be the 
interest of the French, and it was in 
their option to fight or not. Their suc- 
cess at Badajos, and the surprise of the 
cavalry on the Caya, had made ample 
amends for their losses at Los Santas and 
Usagre; and now, when Badajos was 
succoured, and the allied army, in a 
manner, driven into Portugal, Albuera 
seemed to be a victory. The general 
result of the Estremadura campaign had 
been favourable to them, and the political 
state of their affairs seemed to require 
some dazzling action to impose on the 
peninsulars, Their army was powerful ; 
and as they were especially strong in 
cavalry, and on favourable ground for 
that army, there could scarcely be a 
better opportunity for a plan, which 
would, if successful, have revenged Mas- 
sena’s disasters, and sent Lord Wellington 
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back to Lisbon, perhaps from the Penin- 
sula altogether; if unsuccessful, not 
involving any serious consequences— 
because, from their strength of horse and 
artillery, and nearness to Badajos, a fatal 
defeat was not to be expected. But the 
allied army was thought to be stronger, 
by the whole amount of the Spanish 
troops, than it really was—the position, 
very difficult to be examined, was confi- 
dently held by Lord Wellington, and no 
battle took place. Napoleon's estimation 
of the weight of moral over physical 
force in war, was here finely exemplified. 
Both the French armies were conscious of 
recent defeats. Busaco, Sabugal, Fuentes, 
and the horrid field of Albuera, were fresh 
in their memory; the fierce blood there 
spilled still reeked in their nostrils ; and 
if Cesar, after a partial check at Dyrrach- 
chium, held it unsafe to fight a pitched 
battle with recently defeated soldiers, 
however experienced or brave, Soult may 
well be excused, seeing that he knew 
there were divisions on the Caya, as good 
in all points, and more experienced than 
those he had fought with on the banks 
of the Albuera. The stern nature of 
the British soldier had been often before 
proved by him, and he could now draw 
no hope from the unskilfulness of the 
general. Lord Wellington’s resolution to 
accept battle on the banks of the Caya, 
was, nevertheless, one of as unmixed 
greatness, as the crisis was one of un- 
mixed danger to the cause he supported.” 


We cannot afford space to detail the 
movements preparatory to the two 
great sieges which so brilliantly ter- 
minated this campaign. But we must 
not omit the account which is given of 
the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo. 

« All the troops reached their different 
posts without seeming to attract the 
attention of the enemy; but before the 
signal was given, and while Lord Welling- 
ton, who, in person, had been pointing 
out the lesser breach to Major Napier, 
was still at the convent of Francisco, 
the attack on the right commenced, and 
was instantly taken up along the whole 
line. Then the space between the army 
and the ditch was covered with soldiers, 
and ravaged with a tempest of grape 
from the ramparts. The storming parties 
of the third division jumped out of the 
parallel when the first shout arose; but 
so rapid had been the movement on their 
right, that before they could reach the 
ditch Ridge, Dunkin, and Campbell, 
with the fifth, seventy-seventh, and ninety- 
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fourth regiments, had already scoured the 
“< fausse braye,” and were pushing up the 
great breach, amidst the bursting of 
shells, the whistling of grape and muskets, 
and the shrill cries of the French, who 
were driven, fighting, behind the retrench- 
ments. There, however, they rallied ; 
and, aided by the musketry from the 
houses, made hard battle for their post. 
None would go back on either side, and 
yet the British could not get forward ; 
and men and officers falling in heaps, 
choked up the passage, which from minute 
to minute was raked with grape from two 
guns flanking the top of the breach, 
at the distance of afew yards. Thus 
striving, and trampling alike the dead 
and the wounded, these brave men 
maintained the combat. Meanwhile, 
the stormers of the light division, who 
had three hundred yards of ground to 
clear, would not wait for the hay bags, 
but, with extraordinary swiftness, run- 
ning to the head of the glacis, jumped 
down the scarp, a depth of eleven feet, 
and rushed up the “fausse braye” under 
a smashing discharge of grape and mus- 
ketry. The bottom of the ditch was 
dark and intricate, and the forlorn hope 
took too much to their left; but the 
storming party went straight to the 
breach, which was so contracted that a 
gun placed lengthwise across the top 
nearly blocked up the opening. Here 
the forlorn hope regained the stormers, 
but when two thirds of the ascent were 
gained, the leading men, crushed together 
by the narrowness of the place, staggered 
under the weight of the enemies’ fire ; 
and such is the instinct of self-defence, 
that although no man had been allowed 
to load, every musket in the crowd was 
snapped. Thé commander, Major Na. 
pier, was, at this moment, stricken to 
the earth by a grapeshot which shattered 
his arm, but he called on his men to trust 
to their bayonets, and all the officers 
simultaneously sprang to the front, where 
the charge was renewed with a furious 
shout, and the entrance was gained. The 
supporting regiments, coming up in sec- 
tions, abreast, then reached the rampart, 
the fifty-second wheeled to the left, the 
forty-third to the right, and the place was 
won. During this contest, which lasted 
only a few minutes, after the ‘fausse 
braye”’ was passed, the fighting had con- 
tinued at the great breach with unabated 
violence; but when the forty-third, and 
the stormers of the light flank, came 
pouring down upon the right flank of the 
French, the latter bent before the storm ; 
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at the same moment, the explosion of 
three wall magazines destroyed many 
persons, and the third division, with a 
mighty effort, broke through the intrench- 
ments, The garrison, indeed, \ still 
fought for a moment in the streets, but 
finally fled to the castle, where Mr. Gur- 
wood, who, though wounded, had been 
amongst the foremost at the lesser breach, 
received the governor's sword.” 


It is painful to be obliged to add 
that our soldiers committed frightful 
excesses in the town; and that even 
the unoffending inhabitants, who ought 
to have been regarded as allies, were 
subjected, in many instances, to all the 
effects of military license. We know 
it will be said, that these things, in all 
such cases, are inevitable ; and yet we 
cannot but believe that the soldier 
might be so trained and the army so 
officered as that the evils attendant 
upon the storming of a town might 
be altogether prevented. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that those 
evils constitute an important element 
in the calculations of those who defend 
the town, and who might be encouraged 
to make a desperate resistance if they 
could catataly calculate upon the 
clemency of the conquerors. 

Upon the storming of Badajos our 
author puts forth all his strength, and 
certainly it would not be easy to match 
the powers of description which he 
displays with anything that we know 
in any language. 


« At ten o’clock, the castle, the San 
Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, the 
distant bastion of San Vincente, and the 
bridge head on the other side of the Gua- 
diana, were to have been simultaneously 
assailed; and it was hoped that the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel 
within that fiery girdle. But many are 
the disappointments of war. An un- 
foreseen accident delayed the attack of 
the fifth division, and a lighted carcass, 
thrown from the castle, falling close to 
where the men of the third division were 
drawn up, discovered their array, and 
obliged them to anticipate the signal by 
half an hour. Then every thing being 
suddenly disturbed, the double columns 
of the fourth and light divisions also 
moved silently and swiftly against the 
breaches; and the guard of the trenches, 
rushing forward with a shout, encom- 
passed the San Roque with fire, and 
broke in so violently that scarcely any 
resistance was made, But a sudden 
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blaze of light, and the rattling of mus- 
ketry, indicated the commencement of a 
most vehement combat at the castle. 
There General Kemp—(for Picton, hurt 
by a fall in the camp, and expecting no 
change in the hour, was not present)— 
there General Kemp, I say, led the third 
division ; he had passed the Rivillas in 
single files by a narrow bridge, under a 
terrible musketry ; and then reforming, 
and running up the rugged hill, had 
reached the fort of the castle, where he 
fell, severely wounded ; and being carried 
back to the trenches, met Picton, who 
hastened forward to take the command. 
Meanwhile, his troops, spreading along 
the front, reared their heavy ladders, 
some against the lofty castle, some 
against the adjoining front on the left, 
and with incredible courage ascended 
amidst showers of heavy stones, logs of 
wood, and bursting shells rolled off the 
parapet, while, from the flanks, the 
enemy plied his musketry with a fearful 
rapidity, and, in front, with pikes, and 
bayonets, stabbed the leading assailants, 
or pushed the ladders from the walls; 
and all this attended with deafening 
shouts, and the crashing of breaking 
ladders, and the shrieks of crushed sol- 
diers answering to the sullen stroke of 
the falling weights, Still swarming 
round the remaining ladders these un- 
daunted veterans strove who should first 
climb, until all being overturned, the 
French shouted victory, and the British, 
baffled, but untamed, fell back a few paces 
and took shelter under the rugged edge 
of the hill. Here, when the broken 
ranks were somewhat reformed, the he- 
roic Colonel Ridge, springing forward, 
called with a stentorian voice on his men 
to follow him, and seizing a ladder, once 
more raised it against the castle, yet to 
the right of the former attack, where the 
wall was lower and an embrasure offered 
some facility. A second ladder was soon 
placed alongside of the first, by the 
grenadier officer Canch, and the next in- 
stant he and Ridge were on the ram- 
part; the shouting troops pressed after 
them; the garrison, amazed, and in a 
manner surprised, were driven fighting 
through the double gate into the town, 
and the castle was won. A reinforce- 
ment sent from the French reserve, then 
came up; a sharp action followed; both 
sides fired through the gate, and the 
enemy retired—but Ridge fell; and no 
man died that night with more glory ; yet 
many died, and there was much glory. 
«During these events the tumult at 
the breaches was such as if the very earth 
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lad been rent asundér, and its central 
fires were bursting upwards uncontrolled. 
The two divisions had reached the glacis 
just as the firing at the castle had com- 
menced, and the flash of a single musket 
discharged from the covered way as a 
signal, showed them that the French were 
ready ; yet no stir was heard, and darkness 
covered the breaches. Some hay packs 
were then thrown, some ladders were 
placed,, and the forlorn hopes and 
storming parties of the light divisions, 
about five hundred in all, had descended 
into the ditch without opposition, when 
a bright flame, shooting upwards, displayed 
all the terrors of the scene. The ram- 
parts, crowded with dark figures and 
glittering arms, were seen on the one 
side; and on the other, the red columns 
of the British, deep and broad, were 
coming on like streams of burning lava: 
it was the touch of the magician’s wand, 
for a crash of thunder followed, and with 
incredible violence the storming parties 
were dashed to pieces by the explosion of 
hundreds of shells and powder barrels. 
For an instant the light division stood on 
the brink of the ditch, amazed at the 
terrific sight; then, with a shout that 
matched even the sound of the explosion, 
flew down the ladders, or, disdaining their 
aid, leaped, reckless of the depth, into 
the gulf below; and nearly at the same 
moment, amidst a blaze of musketry that 
dazzled the eyes, the fourth division came 
running in, and descended with a like 
fury. There were, however, only five 
ladders for both columns, which were 
close together, and a deep cut made in 
the bottom of the ditch, as far as the 
counter guard of the Trinidad, was filled 
with water from the inundation: into 
this watery snare the head of the fourth 
division fell; and it is said that above a 


‘hundred of the fusileers, the men of Al- 


buera, were there smothered. Those 
who followed, checked not, but as if such 
a disaster had been expected, turned to 
the left, and thus came upon the face of 
the unfinished ravelin, which, being rough 
and broken, was mistaken for the breach, 
and instantly covered with men; yet a 
wide and deep chasm was still between 
them and the ramparts, from whence 
came a deadly fire wasting their ranks. 
Thus baffled, they also commenced a 
rapid discharge of musketry, and disorder 
ensued ; for the men of the light division, 
whose conducting engineer had been dis- 
abled early, and whose flank was confined 
by an unfinished ditch intended to cut off 
the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed to- 
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wards the breaches of the curtain and 
the Trinidad, which were indeed before 
them, but which the fourth division were 
destined to storm. Great was the con- 
fusion ; for now the ravelin was quite 
crowded with the men of both divisions ; 
and while some continued to fire, others 
jumped down and ran towards the breach; 
many also passed between the ravelin and 
the counter-guard of the Trinidad; the 
two divisions got mixed; and the re- 
serves, which should have remained at 
the quarries, also came pouring in, until 
the ditch was quite filled, the rere still 
crowding forward, and all cheering ve- 
hemently. The enemy’s shouts also were 
loud and terrible; and the bursting of 
shells and grenades, the roaring of guns 
from the flanks, answered by the iron 
howitzers from the battery of the parallel, 
the heavy roll and horrid explosion of 
the powder barrels, the whizzing flight 
of the blazing splinters, the loud exhor- 
tations of the officers, and the continual 
clatter of the muskets, made a maddening 
din. Now a multitude hurried up the 
great breach, as if driven by a whirlwind; 
but across the top glittered a range of 
sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged 
on both sides, and firmly fixed in ponde- 
rous beams, which were chained together, 
and set deep in the ruins; and for ten 
feet in front the ascent was covered with 
loose planks studded with sharp iron 
points, on which the feet of the foremost 
being set, the planks moved, and the un- 
happy soldiers, falling forward on the 
spikes, rolled down upon the ranks be- 
hind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting 
at the success of their stratagem, and 
leaping forward, plied their shot with 
terrible rapidity ; for every man had se- 
veral muskets; and each musket, in ad- 
dition to its ordinary charge, contained a 
small cylinder of wood stuck full of leaden 
slugs, which scattered like hail when they 
were discharged. Again the assailants 
rushed up the breaches, and again the 
sword-blades, innumerable and impassable, 
stopped their charge; and the hissing 
shells, and the thundering powder barrels 
exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of men 
had fallen, and hundreds more were drop- 
ping; but still the heroic officers called 
aloud for new trials, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by many, sometimes by a few, 
ascended the ruins; and so furious were 
the men themselves, that in one of these 
charges, the rere strove to push the fore- 
most on the sword-blades, willing even 
to make a bridge of their writhing bodies ; 
but the others frustrated the attempt by 
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dropping down ; and the men fell so fast 
from the shot, that it was hard to know 
who went down voluntarily, who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that 
never rose again. Vain also would it 
have been to break through the sword- 
blades, for the trench and parapet behind 
the breach were finished, and the assail- 
ants crowded into even a narrower space 
than the ditch was, would still have been 
separated from their enemies, and the 
slaughter would have continued.” 


We have quoted so much of this 
vigorous description, because nothing 
less would afford the reader an adequate 


idea of the unconquerable energy of 


the British soldier, nor, indeed, do 
justice to the brilliant powers of the 
gifted writer, to whom, if we have been 
obliged to chastise him for his politics, 
we are only on that account the more 
anxious to make the fullest acknowledg- 
ments of his merits as a most impres- 
sive narrator of the chances of war. 
While our brave men were thus un- 
flinchingly enduring the horrible car- 
nage described above, the castle was 
taken by Picton’s division, and the 
fort San Vincenti by the brigade under 
General Walker. These successes 
enabled our troops to take the enemy 
who were defending the breaches in 
front and rere, and soon decided the 
bloody contest. The extent of the 
havoe may be conceived when it is 
stated, that our losses amounted to five 
thousand ! 

The account of this siege concludes 
the present volume, and brings the 
history down to the April of 1812. 
We shall anxiously look for what is to 
follow, as the next was the most bril- 
liant of all Lord Wellington’s peninsu- 
lar campaigus. In the mean time, we 
take our leave of the gallant writer 
with feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for the ability with which he has 
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executed his arduous task ; and only 
regret, that the political bias under 
which he unhappily labours, must, of 
necessity, interfere with his usefulness, 
and does, unquestionably, wherever it 
manifests itself, give a shallow, vicious, 
pamphleteering character to a work 
that should never be contemplated by 
its author but as a bequest to posterity. 
Colonel Napier wants the elevated 
moral feeling which would enable him 
to form a just estimate of the atrocity 
of Bonaparte in the invasion of Spain ; 
and accordingly the lesson which the 
events in the Peninsula is calculated 
to read to guilty power, cannot be 
found in his pages. There the noble 
enthusiasm with which the efforts of 
the. tyrant were withstood, and which 
is so deserving of perpetual commen- 
dation, is almost, if not altogether, over- 
looked and undervalued, while his work 
overflows with praises of the disci- 
plined but unprincipled valour which 
distinguished the reckless invaders. 
One thing, indeed, may be learned 
from Colonel Napier—namely, the 
awful sublimity of the military power 
of England, when it is exerted in a 
righteous cause, and has for its object 
the deliverance of prostrate and in- 
sulted nations. Distant be the time 
when we may be called on for similar 
efforts by the voice of duty or of 
honour ; but when it does arrive, we 
can have little doubt but that the call 
will be answered by the future men of 
England in a manner that may prove 
that they have not degenerated from 
the heroes by whom such a harvest of 
glory was reaped in Spain, by whose 
deeds the recollections of Cressy and 
Ajincourt were revived, and the na- 
tional honour associated with all that 
is wise and generous in policy, and 
brilliant and magnanimous in military 
achievement. 
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Tue little harbour of. Saracem is suit- 
able only for small crafts, owing chiefly 
to the difficulty of its entrance. There 
is a long, narrow island, stretching 
across its mouth, and leaving only a 
narrow stream, or gut, at each end. 
One of these is so shallow that it is 
only passable by the smallest boats, 
while the other admits merchantmen 
of about 200 tons. Such a harbour 
prevented Saracem becoming, under 
any circumstances, a place of import- 
ance. It was, however, a small and 
neat village, and the number of very 
elegant villas, on a small scale, that 
studded the surrounding country, show- 
ed that some persons, at least, Rad con- 
trived to acquire independence by the 
trade of the place. 

This place was more faithful to the 
Spanish cause than most others, per- 
haps those who had most influence in 
it were attached to the royalist party ; 
but, at all events, it continued true to 
the mother country much longer than 
many other more important places ; 
when, however, the independent cause 
was proving triumphant everywhere, 
and the patriot colors were flying in 
three-fourths of the province, those 
who were attached to the old regime, 
began to prepare for the worst, and 
several of them placed some public 
money, which happened to be there 
at the moment, on board a small mer- 
chant brig, with the intention of send- 
ing it to the Havannah for safety. 
They had taken care, long before, to 
send the bulk of their own property to 
the same place. As the patriot 
cause had some steady, though secret 
friends, in Saracem, this scheme of 
the royalists was made known to us, 
and, accordingly, the Dolphin kept 
cruising about the mouth of the har- 
bour, so as to intercept and capture 
the brig. We used generally, during 
day-light, keep out at sea, so as to let 
the merchantmen come, without sus- 
picion, out of the harbour ; and then, 


every evening, we used to run in close 
to the land, and lie quietly under cover of 
the long island that crossed the mouth 
of the harbour. We used often go 
ashore in our boats, and meet the few 
persons who used to make this island 
a place of rendezvous, to communicate 
to us such information as they could 
obtain in the villages; and some pleasant 
nights were spent rambling along the 
smooth beach, or wandering among 
the dense woods that covered the 
whole face of the island. 

I remained on board, one night, 
when Calcraft and Seyton went, as 
usual, ashore, and, though I do not 
now recollect why I did not accompany 
them, yet I remember, as if it were 
but yesterday, that I spent the time of 
their absence looking at the lightning 
that played upon the distant mountains. 
The night was intensely hot, and there 
was a heaviness in the atmosphere 
that was very oppressive ; the sky was 
not clouded to any remarkable extent, 
but, in the direction of the mountains, 
there was a very deep and boding ap- 
pearance : the lightning was flaming in 
immense sheets, over the whole hea- 
vens, in that quarter, and the rapidity 
with which flash succeeded flash, light- 
ing up every cloud, and then reflected 
in the smooth sea around us, was one 
of the most splendid and sublime 
sights I have ever witnessed. This 
species of lightning is not dangerous, 
it is exceedingly common in the moun- 
tain ranges of the tropics, and is often 
visible every night, for weeks together, 
it seems designed to get rid of, by dis- 
charging it, the superabundance of 
electric fluid, and it has the effect of 
making the heavy atmosphere more 
light and agreeable ; indeed it seems 
necessary in the tropics, where the 
weight of the atmosphere is sometimes 
so oppressive that it is almost insup- 
portable. It was when I was leaning 
over the bulwarks of the Dolphin, and 
looking at this beautiful sight, in a 
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thoughtful mood, not uncommon to me 
at that time, that I observed our boat 
pulling towards us, and in a few minutes 
Seyton and Calcraft were on board, 
and told me, in a state of high excite- 
ment, that the merchant brig had 
weighed anchor, and was muking her 
way out of the harbour. 

Seyton at once gave his orders, and, 
as in an instant, they were followed b 
the spirit-stirring scene usual on ouch 
occasions; every hand was engaged upon 
the deck, or aloft in the shrouds ; away 
went the tackling, and the foresail and 
fore-topsail and mainsail were hauled 
round—the main-topsail and the top- 
gallant sails were flying aloft—up flew 
the jibs, and in a minute every sail was 
shaken out: aloft everything was ar- 
ranged, and below the men were hold- 
ing on the haul-yards, waiting for the 
word, so that before many minutes we 
had shaken out all sail, and stood out to 
sea. Unfortunately, the wind was 
searcely perceptible ; the sails were 
seldom filled except in little fitful gusts, 
and then they would soon hang again, 
flapping against the masts and tackling. 
We made, however, sufficient way to 
enable us to keep our course for some 
time, when we dropped into a stream 
of wind just as we doubled round a long 
point of land, about a mile from where 
we had been laying: we here alter- 
ed our course, and went right before 
the wind. From this moment, every 
eye was strained, and every glass was 
in requisition, looking out for the brig, 
which we expected to see right ahead. 
The night, though partially clouded, was 
sufficiently clear and favourable for our 
purpose, and we expected that it would 
be still more so, as the moon was 
likely soon to show itself; it was just 


then behind a deep and heavy bank of 


clouds, but promised its clear and beau- 
tiful light before another hour could 
elapse. We still held on our course at 
a steady rate, with every inch of can- 
vass in requisition, when suddenly the 
moon cleared the bank, and shone full 
on the white sails of the brig as she 
moved at a rattling rate out of the har- 
bour, with the wind on her beams. Her 
course at this moment was right across 
ours; we first observed her on our lar- 
board bow, and the moment Seyton 
perceived her, he went himself to the 
wheels, and, changing our course full 
two points, threw her of our starboard 
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bow : at the same moment we shortened 
sail, and kept close in for the land, 
stealing along for the mouth of the har- 
bour. This we did wholly unperceived 
by the brig ; for, as we lay between her 
and the moonlight, we presented to her 
only our dark side, or rather only our 
head, so that we could not readily be 
perceived. Seyton adopted this course 
in preference to running down on her 
directly, in order that we might get 
between her and the harbour, and so 
cut off her retreat; if he had not acted 
thus, she might have perceived us too 
soon, and then, by quickly tacking 
about, she might have got under the 
battery which protected the mouth of 
the harbour, and escaped us; but by 
this manceuvre she got not only clear 
of the harbour, but was actually — 
ping out of sight before Seyton would 
permit the course of the Dolphin to be 
changed. At last, when his object was 
perfectly secured, he gave the word: 
we put about our head, and again 

reading all sail, steered directly for 
the course inwhich the brig lay, taking 
the breeze on our quarter. Away we 
sailed in high spirits, and as the breeze 
came freshening on every minute, we 
flew at a tremendous rate through the 
water, and were rewarded before long 
with the sight of our destined prey 
right ahead, and the certainty that we 
were fast making way on her. 

As soon as she perceived us, she hung 
out her stun sails, and pressed all sail 
to get away from us before day-light, as 
if she hoped we might lose sight of her 
in the dark ; and certainly, to give her 
her due, she sailed away beautifully ; 
for, from the time she first perceived us, 
for two hours, we could not make the 
least way on her ; and then the breeze 
began to slacken, and to veer about in 
such a way, that we found it no easy 
matter to keep our course steadily. In 
this uncertain and unsettled state, it 
continued till day-light, when we found 
that, though still in sight, we had gained 
on the whole but very little way upon 
her. On the wind, however, steadying 
again in the morning, we were enabled 
to pull up, and away we flew after her 
at a rate that it was impossible for her 
to compete with ; so that about noon 
we were so close upon her, that we were 
confident of eapturing her before even- 
ing : indeed, if the wind had continued 
steady, we would have been up with her 
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in a few hours ; but in this we were 
most provokingly disappointed. Imme- 
diately after noon, the wind fell, and as 
during the night, began to veer about ; 
a our sails would fill with wind 
rom opposite directions, and soon after- 
wards it died completely away, and left 
our sails flapping heavily from their 
yards, All appearances now betokened 
un approaching calm, and, long before 
evening, there was not a breath to filla 
single sail ; so that we floated like a log 
upon the water, without as much wind 
as would enable us to keep our head 
towards the brig. There she lay before 
us; she had made more way than we 
did during the veering of the wind ; so 
that she had got away to some distance, 
where she lay right ahead of us, be- 
calmed like ourselves. This continued 
all the following night,and in the morn- 
ing, on looking out, we found that we 
were in precisely the same relative posi- 
tion, without the slightest prospect of a 
breeze. 

Of all the miseries of an ocean-life, 
a calm is the worst.. There is no dan- 
ger.in the gale of winds—no fear from 
the fiercest hurricane—no annoyance 
from the storm of rain, or the shipping 
of a sea—that is half so intolerable as a 
calm within the tropics. There is an 
excitement in the storm, and a bustle 
in the gale, that.absorbs the mind ; and 
then the magnificence and awful subli- 
mity of the waves, rolling along like 
mountains, crested with foam like an 
avalanche, give an intense delight, and 
fascinate and spell-bind the attention, 
though fraught with the wildest dan- 
ger; at the same time, the velocity of 
the ship’s movements, amoung these 
sweeping mountains, gives. a lightness 
aud elasticity to the personal feelings 
that is very agreeable; but ina caln— 
a dead calm—in which the vessel rolls 
slowly from side to. side on the faint 
swell, without making an inch of way ; 
and the idle sails hang heavily from 
their yards and tackling, without even 
flapping against the masts; and the 
smoke of the cabouse floats along the 
deck without a breath of wind to raise 
it; and then the hot and burning sun, 
scorching us with its vertical rays, while 
every one feels heavy and oppressed— 
it is truly horrible ; and those who have 
experienced it will acknowledge it to 
have been the greatest misery to which 
even an ocean-life can be exposed. 


There every one lounges about, with 
spirits depressed and head aching, and 
no one able or willing to break silence, 
while all eyes are turned to the horizon, 
waiting for the first symptoms of a 
breeze, and are yet, dep after day, 
doomed to disappointment. ; it is a re- 
semblance of the halls of death, or of 
that fabled city where all the inhabi- 
tants were doomed to wander in dejec- 
tion and unbroken silence. If anything 
was wanted to make such a calm less 
bearable than it otherwise might. be, it 
was the peculiar circumstances in which 
we then were. We had a prize just 
within our grasp, one that had cost us 
some weeks’ cruising and no small ex- 
pense and annoyance, and now just as 
it seemed within our reach, and almost 
in our actual possession, this hateful 
calm draws on, and mars all our hopes. 
It was vexatious beyond conception ; 
there she Jay right before us, as if to 
mock us. She was, of course, becalmed 
like ourselves, just in the horizon, so 
that we could only see her masts, for 
her hull was entirely concealed. We 
paced our deck in impatience and vex- 
ation, and kept continually eyeing her 
through our telescopes, as if afraid she 
might slip from us: every one who 
possessed a glass kept it on her, or 
moved it round along the horizon, to 
see whether there was any prospect of 
a breeze to put an end to this state of 
inaction ; and then, when night came on, 
all our night-glasses were in requisition 
for the same object ; so that, on the 
following morning, we observed her in 
= the same position, without the 
east prospect of a change in the wea- 
ther ; so that we were necessitated to 
undergo the next day also under the 
same vexatious and tormenting circum- 
stances ; for still the dull and heavy 
calm continued, and the sails hung, and 
the smoke floated about the deck, and 
the vessel scarcely stirred except to the 
slow swell of the gulf, while we had 
nothing to vary the stupid and deaden- 
ing monotony of the scene but the 
numerous sharks that moved slowly and 
lazily about us, as if conscious of our 
desire to bathe, and determined to pre- 
vent us even that enjoyment. 

In this state of inaction, which had 
now continued for two days, the rest- 
less mind of Seyton was so irritated, 
that he determined to put an end to it 
by lowering the hoats and boarding the 
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brig, This truly was staking all on 
the hazard, for she was well able to 
make a stout resistance, and as she had 
shown some long guns during the chase, 
our boats would be exposed to the risk 
of being sunk under their fire ; how- 
ever, Seyton had given his orders, and 
our whole ship’s crew were in their 
usual delight on such occasions, when 
they had any enterprise before them. 
At present, they had not only the prize 
before them, but the pleasure of a fight 
for it ; and, in truth, there were among 
them some fellows of such a reckless 
spirit, that they would have thought 
but little of the former, if unaccompa- 
nied by the latter. Of course, we were 
all in activity, either preparing the arms 
or lowering the boats, each and all 
engaged at something in connection 
with the proposed adventure. It is 
surprising with what celerity, and, at 
the same time, with what silence and 
order such scenes are transacted on 
board a well-disciplined ship; every 
man being fully aware of his own par- 
ticular post and the-business connected 
with it, proceeds to it at once, on 
the order being given, and sets to work 
without a word. The activity of so 
many hands gives an air of bustle to the 
whole, while it is gone through with a 
silence and an order that has the ap- 
pearance of magic to one unaccustomed 
to witness it. While all this was trans- 
acting, I was in conversation with Sey- 
ton, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the attempt. To me the danger 
appeared imminent, and that there was 
every likelihood of our being sunk, 
unless we could take them by surprise. 
I therefore pressed him to delay the 
attempt till night, when, though there 
was little hope, yet there was a possibi- 
lity of a surprise. He had, however, 
given his directions, and the boats were 
already prepared while we were debat- 
ing on the enterprise. He did not like 
countermanding his previous orders, as 
showing an appearance of indecision ; 
yet he seemed to hesitate when he saw 
the odds that a smart brig, well pre- 
pared to receive us, had against a couple 
of small boats ; she could sink us by 
one well-directed discharge from the 
long guns she had shown us already, 
He walked the deck anxiously: the 
boats were at this time alongside, and 
the men were in them, all prepared for 
this desperate enterprise, and full of 
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spirit at the prospect of a fight, confi- 
dently expecting it would be as success- 
ful as all their other adventures of the 
same kind; they were now only wait- 
ing for their officers to push off for the 
brig. Seyton, however, still walked the 
deck impatiently, and seemed to hesi- 
tate, but looking over the side of our 
sloop, and seeing every thing in readi- 
ness, and the brave fellows all looking 
him in the face, and only waiting for his 
word, he seemed to determine at once, 
and stepped into the boat. Calcraft was 
there already, and I, having the com- 
mand of the other boat, stepped in, and 
we immediately pulled away for the 
brig. We had not pulled off above a 
couple of hundred yards, when we were 
hailed from the Dolphin, where all the 
men seemed in sudden commotion, some 
beckoning to us to return, and others 
running aloft in the rigging. We were 
astonished at the seeming confusion on 
her deck, and just rested on our oars for 
a moment, when Seyton directed me 
to return, and ascertain the facts. This 
was done in a few minutes, when, to 
our delight, we learned that the man 
who was looking out aloft had observed 
the approach of a breeze ahead, which 
had already reached the brig, and she 
was flying before it. I at once went on 
board to give the requisite orders, and 
sent back the boat after Seyton, so that 
in a very short time we were all again 
on board the Dolphin. Thus ended the 
proposed adventure ! 
he circumstances in which we were 
pas were simply these : the man who 
ad been in the top looking out at the 
brig was induced to look below at the 
preparations that were going on upon 
deck for an enterprise, so that he forgot 
the brig and everything else while ob- 
serving his brave companions getting 
the boats ready, and at last pushing off 
for the enemy. After we had pulled 
away, he naturally turned his glass upon 
the brig as before, and then discovered 
that a stiff breeze had sprung up, and 
that she was flying before it with all sails 
set. The approach of a breeze or squall 
is always observable in calm weather 
before it is felt: a thin dark streak is 
observable in the utmost verge of the 
horizon, which gradually extends itself ; 
it is caused by the action of the wind 
upon the water, by which it becomes 
ruffled, and then wildly agitated. The 
appearance of this, at first, is always like 
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a thin black line, and, if examined in a 
glass, it is seen to be a body of confused 
and agitated waves: as the breeze or 
squall approaches, this appearance be- 
comes more extended, and gradually 
spreads itself over the whole face of the 
ocean. A squall is usually accompa- 
nied with severe rain, and therefore its 
approach is always known by the dark- 
ness and cloudiness of that part of the 
heavens which is immediately over the 
dark streak of the water. When such 
squalls are observed approaching, all 
hands are in requisition on board ship, 
as they sometimes come with a tremen- 
dous fury, that would in an instant upset 
any vessel that had much of her canvass 
out ; so that all hands must be in readi- 
ness to take in sail in an instant, in case 
it might be required. Matters were 
under this new appearance when we 
returned to the Dolphin : the breeze, 
or rather squall, (for it promised to be 
such,) had not yet reached us, but was 
approaching fast ; so we got everything 
in order, to take all the advantage it 
might offer : we could observe the brig, 
for some minutes, flying away, not in- 
deed directly from us, as in her former 
course, for the wind was against that, but 
still keeping her head well away from us, 
taking the wind upon her beam. Im- 
mediately as the squall neared us, she 
was completely concealed in the tor- 
rents of rain and dense clouds that 
enveloped. her, and indeed the whole 
space between her and the Dolphin, 
When the squall passed off, we found 
her considerably nearer to us than we 
had expected: we were, of course, in 
high spirits, and felt certain of securing 
her ere long : we cleared our deck for 
action, and calculated that before many 
hours we would be alongside. The sky 
now was beautifully clear, the day was 
far advanced, and evening was fast a 
proaching, and gave promise of a bright 
and beautiful night. The breeze was 
stiff, and we pressed all sail in the chase, 
which was now become intensely inte- 
resting. Away we flew, with canvass 
bellied, and masts creaking, and cordage 
rattling ; the winds whistled through 
the shrouds, while the waves divided 
and slashed around us, Away we flew, 
with hearts as joyous as the waves that 
bore us, leaving the sea behind us a 
mass of raging and boiling foam. We 
cut through the water like a fish, dash- 
ing the waves about our bows, and 
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ploughing the waters in gallant style. 
We soon found we were making rapid 
way on her, and when evening came on, 
and afterwards settled into night, we 
could see her plainly with the naked 
eye. The moon shone beautifully on 
her white sails, while our nearness to 
her, and the extreme brilliancy of the 
night, enabled us to observe her as 
closely as we could desire ; so away the 
Dolphin flew through the waters, with 
a steady breeze on her quarter, and 
every soul on deck rejoicing in the 
certainty of our capture: indeed, we 
gained way on her so rapidly, that long 
before midnight we had neared her so 
much that we could have fired into 
her ; the sea, however, was so rough, 
that our firing would necessarily be 
uncertain, owing to the motion of our 
sloop ; but, shortly after midnight, the 
wind had died away, and the swell of 
the water became more regular, and 
though neither of us were making way 
as fast as before, yet we were evidently 
gaining on the brig. At last we went 
to work, and our two bow-chasers b 

to blaze away and thunder at her. This 
was the sort of music our gallant fel- 
lows longed for, and they cheered as 
our first shot went through her main- 
sheet ; for we could see in the clear 
moonlight the rent it made in its pas- 
sage : a few other shots were not so suc- 
cessful, till one struck her right astern, 
and shattered some of her works. This 
proved a rouser to her crew, for they 
seemed to cast away all lethargy,and hav- 
ing by some means mounted a gun in her 
stern, she now returned the compliment 
in right earnest : the very first shot she 
fired proved an unfortunate one for us, 
for it struck the foresail yard-arm, and 
cut it right through, and then passing on, 
damaged the rigging in the main-tops : 
this annoyed us confoundedly, for it 
completely disabled the fore-sails, and 
in some degree checked our sailing for 
some minutes, during which she shot 
ahead, no doubt laughing and triumph- 
ing in her success. It was not long, 
however, when we were again getting 
close on her, and we felt disposed to 
make her pay dearly for her success ; 
so again we blazed at her with such 
effect,that we shot away a ened pootien 
of her rigging. This completely crip- 
pled her sailing: her crew, however, 
were gallant fellows, and, though few in 
number, and totally without the requi- 
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sites for an effective defence, seemed 
resolved not to strike till the last 
moment; indeed the gallant fellows 
had not much time for reflection, for 
in a few moments we were alongside, 
and Calcraft boarded her on the in- 
stant, at the head of twenty men. 
They seemed totally unprepared for 
so decided a step, not at all antici- 
ating our plans, so that Calcraft and 
Dis gallant, companions, cleared the 
deck in a space much shorter than 
it would take to describe it. The crew 
of the brig seemed quite paralyzed on 
finding us on board in as great force 
as themselves, and at once laid down 
their arms, which enabled Calcraft to 
make short work of the affair without 
bloodshed. She was thus, at last, our 
prize. 
“ Both vessels now hove to as quickly 
as they could; and Caleraft, after 
first taking the requisite steps to secure 
his prize, proceeded to examine her. 
He found the mate and the crew to be 
bold and gallant fellows, who had resisted 
as long as they were able, and now 
showed no disposition to treachery 
when overcome. The captain, how- 
ever, he did not like, for he seemed a 
dark, sullen, and ferocious villain, on 
whom he would not depend ; and he, 
therefore, took care to secure him 
effectually. He then went below, and 
after getting possession of the ship’s 
apers, and delaying about half an hour, 
e lowered her boat, and returned to 
the Dolphin. It soon appeared that 
we were quite as fortunate as we 
expected; and, though we were not 
likely to profit much, personally, by 
the affair, yet the papers which were 
on board were likely to be of much 
service to the independent cause. 
There was, also, quite prize money 
enough to keep our crew in good 
humour with the adventure. But the 
more we examined the papers, the 
more convinced we were of the neces- 
sity of their contents being known 
to the chiefs of the revolution; and, 
after some deliberation, we resolved 
to proceed to Necos, to communicate 
the affair to our friends there. It was 
off Necos we had been lying when we 
first received information of the move- 
ments at Saracem, and the intended 
sailing of the brig; and as some of 
our most active and influential chiefs 
were there at the time, we resolyed 
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to return at once. This, however, was 
not, at first, so easy a matter; for 
Calcraft reported the brig to be in w 
very disabled condition, and that she 
could not be all right for some hours. 
So we sent additional hands on board, 
who worked hard till morning; and 
it was not till near noon that every 
thing that could be repaired by our 
small means, at a distance from land, 
was set to rights. In the mean time, 
both vessels were lying to; and, on 
board the Dolphin, Caleraft related 
to Seyton and myself all the particulars 
that struck his attention on board the 
brig. Among other matters it ap- 
peared that there was, as passenger 
in her, an elderly Spanish gentleman, 
with his son and two daughters ; their 
mother had but lately died, and they 
were all returning to the Havannab, 
on their ~~ to Spain, from the effects 
of the revolution. It was, unhappily, 
far from uncommon to meet with 
Spanish families who were the wretched 
victims of the revolution. The fearful 
misrule of the mother country, engen- 
dered a deep-rooted hostility in the 
minds of the great mass of the people 
against her ; and when the independent 
standard was raised, and became, after- 
wards, triumphant, too many of the 
Spanish families, who were settled in 
those beautiful countries, proved but 
too faithful to her cause, and lost 
their whole possessions in the dis- 
astrous struggle to maintain her falling 
influence. Some of the proudest and 
most wealthy families were reduced to 
indigence ; and often have I seen 
those who disdainfully and haughtily 
looked down, in former times, upon 
the natives, now lapsing into poverty 
and neglect, and sometimes treated 
with insolence and contempt by those 
whom they had themselves too wan- 
tonly despised. Calcraft stated a few 
particulars oe this passenger 
and his son, but he had not seen 
his daughters, as it was night when 
he was on board, and he could not so 
insult them in their misfortunes, as 
to intrude upon their presence; but 
he gave a lively and feeling account 
of the extreme agitation of the elderly 
gentleman, who could not but feel in- 
tensely on finding himself and_ his 
daughters prisoners in the hands of 
his enemies. He soon found, however, 
that we warred not with the unfortu- 
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nate, and that we regretted his misfor- 
tunes, while we respected his sorrows. 
When all was set to rights on board 
the prize, I went on board, at Seyton’s 
desire, to take charge of her. Cal 
craft remained with him in the Dolphin. 
The sails of the Dolphin were already 
shaken out, and she was in motion; 
and, therefore, before attending to any 
thing else, I followed her example ; 
so that in a few minutes we were 
sailing after her. After all this was 
done to my satisfaction, I approached 
the elderly passenger, who, with his 
son, was standing, in a dejected way, 
at some little distance from me. I 
was much pleased with his address. 
He saluted me respectfully; but I 
thought I saw great timidity and 
anxiety in his countenance. He was 
uncovered, and his fine pale forehead 
seemed shadowed with care and 
sorrow. I advanced at once, and 
proffered my hand, which he seized 
with evident pleasure ; he, at the same 
time, looked me straight in the face, 
until I observed his eyes filling. I 
hastily turned from him—for I never 
yet could look, unmoved, upon man 
or woman in their tears—and looking 
at his son, who seemed to be about my 
own age, 1 placed my hand in his, 
and added, with all apparent frankness, 
that I hoped we should he friends. I 
felt distressed at the feeling displayed 
so strongly and naturally by them ; 
and so, without further ceremony, I 
proceeded to give my orders as to the 
management of the vessel; and as the 
Dolphin was stretching fast away, I 
hung out all sails, and strained every 
thing to keep up with her. I had now 
sufficient time to look after the original 
crew, who were now our prisoners, 
and I gave orders for the captain to 
be brought before me. I then turned 
to the elderly gentleman, who seemed 
still in a state of deep anxiety, and, 
in as few words as possible, begged he 
would not feel uneasy, as I was aware 
of the circumstances in which he and 
his family were placed, that I respected 
his sufferings, and that if my ability 
was equal to my will, I would lighten 
the evils that seemed to hang around 
the peculiar situation of his daughters. 
I took care to say this in a sincere and 
frank, and, at the same time, most re- 
spectful manner, and he could only 
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look his thanks, as I immediately 
turned from hjm to the captain, who 
just then came before me. I did not 
like the look of this man; there was 
something exceedingly unpleasant in 
his countenance. His eye was small, 
and dark, and very restless, sunk deeply 
in the head, and shaded by heavy 
brows. His nose was lonz, and sharp 
as a razor; while his mouth, with the 
upper lip in continual motion, gave 
a restless expression to his dark and 
forbidding countenance. He was small, 
and slight in his person; but, taken 
altogether, he seemed to me a man 
capable of perpetrating any villainy ; so, 
after a few words, I dismissed him, but 
took care that he should be guarded 
with especial watchfulness, for which I 
found my men power ready, for they 
liked him as little as 1 did myself. 

I delayed some time upon deck. 
After, however, arranging everything, 
so far as I was able, and having the 
vessel now well on her course, and 
elose in the wake of the Dolphin, 
I again turned to the old gentleman, 
and said, in a lively way, that I had 
remained somewhat longer than ne- 
cessary on deck, in order to give 
the ladies time to prepare them- 
selves to receive me. ‘They were, 
however, beforehand with me; and 
just then, like mermaids from the 
waves, they emerged from the com- 
panion, and appeared on deck. [ un- 
eovered, and respectfully saluted them ; 
at the same moment several of m 
crew, who happened to be near, fol. 
lowed my example. The young ladies 
were evidently pleased, as well as 
oo and they returned the salute 
with some embarrassment, that brought 
a high colour over their previously 
pallid features. Though they were 
strikingly like each other, yet I could 
not fail to observe that there was as 
much of contrast as of likeness, The 
elder, without being tall, was a stately- 
looking person; there was extreme 
elegance in her form, and in all her 
movements. She had a pensive cast 
of countenance, that spoke all gentle- 
ness and sorrow, and there seemed 


much of melancholy in the faint smile 
of courtesy that returned my salute. 
The younger sister was not so tall, 
nor had she the elegance and stateli- 
ness of the other. 


She was, however, 
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a being made for fascination; and 
though there was a paleness over her 
beautiful features, yet it was not so 
sorrowful as her sister’s, and her coun- 
tenance betrayed an elasticity of spirits. 
Indeed I fancied I could observe some- 
thing like girlish coquetry in the midst 
of all their troubles, displaying itself in 
her manner of returning my salute. I 
never was an adept in describing the 
exterior fascinations of a lady, or I 
would now essay some account of the 
long and flowing curls of their dark 
and rich hair, as divided in the centre 
of their smooth foreheads, they hung 
down on each side of their faces. I 
would attempt more than that, too, for 
they were regular Spanish beauties ; 
but as I could never describe them as 
they deserved, I shall omit the work, 
and shall only add, that it was well for 
my heart that I was not likely to enjoy 
the society of these interesting crea- 
tures more than a couple of days, as 
we expected to reach Necos by that 
time ; but short as that time was, it 
was amply sufficient to awaken the 
most lively interest in everything that 
concerned them. Perhaps the misfor- 
tunes which they had undergone, and 
their present peculiar situation as 
my prisoners, and altogether the dif- 
ficulties that seemed surrounding 
them and hanging over the future, 
assisted in increasing the interest 
I felt in them; yet so it was, that 
in the very short, but very intimate 
intercourse I enjoyed with this family, 
I number some of the happiest hours 
of my life; and it has ever been a 
source of happy reflection to my mind 
that I was so well able to prove their 
friend as I subsequently did. 

The name of this family was Menza. 
My elderly prisoner narrated to me 
many particulars of their history, and 
entered into a very minute detail of 
much of their sufferings during the 
revolution. He had come originally 
from the south of Spain to the Colo- 
nies, in a high official situation, and 
had actually resided above twenty 
years in the Spanish provinces of 
South America. The ro that 
the revolution was making through 


the several states, induced him, some 
time afler he had lost his official situa- 
tion among the changes of the times, 
to seek a residence in a seaport, with 
the view to the superior means of 
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escape to his own country, or at least 
to Cuba, which such a place could 
afford. So strong were his convictions 
as to the result of the war of inde- 
pendence, that he had forwarded the 
bulk of his property to Spain, and at 
the same time had sent his younger 
children to the Havannah, with the 
intention of following them ere long. 
He would have also sent his two eldest 
daughters, only that they had been 
educating at a convent too distant for 
them to arrive in time for the vessel 
that sailed for the Havannah ; his son 
was then up the country with the 
army. The rest of this singular narra- 
tive shall be given, as nearly as I can, 
in his own way. 

“ It was shortly before the fatal affair 
of San Juan, I had sent for my two 
daughters ; they arrived only two days 
before that terrible event. You are, 
of course, already aware of much of 
that day’s dreadful work. It commenced 
about day-break ; the enemy, without 
the slightest suspicion on our part, had 
surrounded the town during the night ; 
and when we awoke in the morning, it 
was to see the square filled with the in- 
fantry of the revolutionists : indeed the 
whole town was filled with them ; and 
the moment any of our men appeared, 
in order to collect or make for the 
fort, or make any effort to save the 
place, they were shot at on the instant, 
and dropped thus, one by one, in the 
streets. I saw myself above a dozen 
of these poor fellows fall near my own 
house; some of them had not even 
their weapons in their hands. It had 
so occurred, that all our men were 
living in various parts of the town, 
billeted on the inhabitants; and so 
completely was all suspicion lulled up 
to the evening before the surprise, that 
there was no one thing prepared for 
opposing an enemy with effect. Our 
men, therefore, on running, at their first 
alarm, from the houses in which they 
were lodged, fell separately under the 
musketry of the assailants. When 
they had thus precluded all opposition, 
they took possession of the public 
offices and the principal houses, and 
placed a strong party before the fort, 
where a few of our men had contrived 
to secure themselves. When they had 
thus accomplished their work, the un- 
disciplined Indians, who were habitu- 
ated to plunder whenever they had the 
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opportunity, and who had joined the 
enemy more in the hope of plunder 
than any desire for liberty, conceived 
themselves entitled to indulge in their 
usual excesses. They had scarcely 
commenced, when the an aie desire 
to share in the spoil seized on many 
of those who were stationed before the 
fort; and having got possession of a 
part of that building, they applied the 
necessary means, and made short work 
of their duty by blowing it up. The 
whole fort, and all that were in it, 
were blown to atoms. Being thus 
freed from all duty in that quarter, all 
arties proceeded to plunder: they 
Cae into every house that might in 
any sense be said to belong to a 
Spaniard; and they ransacked and 

Eaten it, and ill-used its inmates 
in the most horrible way. Nothing 
could exceed the cruel barbarity of 
some of their excesses, That my 
house should suffer like the rest was 
only to be expected ; but I thank God 
I was enabled to conceal my two 
daughters in an extensive garden that 
was attached to the house. I hid them 
for two days and a night among some 
bushes, so that they escaped the hands 
of the licentious soldiery ; but these men 
rifled my house: they left neither arti- 
cles of furniture nor articles of clothing 
behind them; and when they aban- 
doned the town on the following day, 
I possessed no one article of value, 
except our clothes which were on us, 
and a very small sum of money which 
I was fortunate in having secured. I 
felt happy, however, that my family 
was safe, and that I had already for- 
warded my property to Spain ; others 
had been ruined for ever, and reduced 
on that one day from affluence and 
happiness, to ruin and misery. The 
very aspect of the town presented 
nothing but melancholy and desolation ; 
scarcely a soul ont in the streets ; 
every house was either closely shut up, 
or wide open and deserted by its 
owners, most of whom fled into the 
country to escape the horrors of the 
night in which the enemy were in the 
town ; those, too, who remained were 
afraid to appear in the streets ; and it 
was not for some days that the inha- 
bitants in general had sufficient courage 
to resume their usual pursuits. It was 


then, and not till then, that the extent 
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of the excesses was generally known, 
I remained a very few days, and then 
carried away my family to a small villa 
which I possessed about thirty miles 
up the river, in a very retired and 
tranquil district, resolved to withdraw 
from the country altogether by the 
very first vessel from any of the neigh- 
bouring ports. 

“ Here for a few weeks we enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity; all around us was 
calm and happy in that retired and 
sequestered retreat: our only trouble 
was the delicate state of health in 
which my beloved wife was. Naturally 
delicate, she became alarmingly ill from 
the state of excitement into which the 
affair at San Juan had thrown her, and 
she occupied all our time and attention 
duing our sojourn there. It was while 
in this retreat, where we fondly hoped 
the troubles of the times would never 
reach ; and while watching over the 
state of my wife, that the events oc- 
curred that must now be related. One 
night, much after midnight, we were 
all awakened by the tramp of cavalry 
and the voices of men, who seemed to 
have surrounded our villa. Our alarm 
was extreme when we saw them in the 
clear and beautiful night draw up in 
our little lawn, and then other squa- 
drons arrive at a rapid trot till they 
reached down to the river; then the 
quick word of command would reach 
our ears, and every moment single 
horsemen would gallop past us at a 
furious pace in different directions. 
While this strange, and to us unac- 
countable, scene was transacting, we 
were naturally in the greatest agitation ; 
we were totally unstrung at the utter 
helplessness of our unprotected state ; 
we could only look on under an excite- 
ment that was painfully distressing ; 
yet it seemed to fascinate us; we could 
not turn our eyes from the fearful 
scene even for a moment, unless to 
look in each other's faces, and read 
there, mournfully and silently, the same 
alarm and terror that agitated every 
one of us. Still the movements of the 
cavalry continued at such a distance, 
that we could not, in the peculiar light, 
discover their uniform, and still some 
horsemen, separated from the rest, 
would dash by the house like lightning. 
All this continued for some time, when 
a small party of six, who had not before 
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appeared, galloped past at a furious pace, 
spurring on their reeking and smoking 
horses, towards the squadrons next the 
river. On the arrival of this party, as 
if it contained the officer in command, 
the whole of the squadrons, which had 
halted for a while, were again in mo- 
tion, and, after a few minutes, vanished 
rapidly away along the banks of the 
river. We soon lost all trace of them, 
except the loud tramp of the horses, 
which was still plain in the silence of 
night. 

“ We had now some breathing time. 
I endeavoured to collect my scattered 
thoughts, and make some suggestion as 
to the cause of all this movement. I 
could make no rational account of it ; 
but my old servant was convinced that 
there were detachments from both of 
our political parties in our vicinity : he 
was au old soldier, and shook his head 
sadly, saying we should have some 
bloody work before morning. The effect 
of such a prospect on me may be ima- 
gined. There I was, with my wife in 
a state of alarming illness, with my two 
daughters and two female attendants, 
and one old servant. I knew not how 
toact. All the horrors of the affair at 
Sun Juan came over my mind. I began 
to anticipate a renewal of such scenes, 
and at last became as useless to myself 
as I was already helpless to others : 
however, as the troops had disappeared, 
I affected a show of confidence. I was 
anxious to quiet the agitation of the 
females, and so, though perhaps I was 
more fearful than any of them, I pre- 
tended to think the danger was past : I 
prevailed on them to return to their 
apartments, and then, with my old ser- 
vant, prepared to conceal my daughters 
in case the enemy should be at hand. 
We had scarcely proceeded in our work 
when we meme some firing at a dis- 
tance : presently whole volleys of mus- 
ketry came floating on the night-wind. 
Again and again, at short intervals, it 
pealed on our ears ; then before long it 
quickened, and seemed like one long- 
continued and well-sustained volley. 
After a short time, the firing again 
slackened, and the short intervals 
seemed as silent as death and the 
grave: we thought we could hear it 
more distinctly. It was now evident, 
that detachments at least from both 
forees were in our vicinity, and that 
they had met. The sound of the mus- 
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ketry was lower down the river than 
our house, and was in the very direc- 
tion which the squadrons of cavalry 
had taken a couple of hours before ; so 
that we now felt certain an engagement 
had taken place, and that our safety, in 
a great degree, depended upon its 
results. 

It was now approaching day, and we 
had some faint hopes that the horrors 
and uncertainties of the night would be 
soon resumed. We all staid together 
in the one apartment, and kept our eyes 
stretching into the darkness. We 
thought the firing, after some time, was 
becoming nearer and nearer ; it seemed 
to be approaching us along the river, 
so we looked and listened with intense 
anxiety, starting at the musketry as it 
broke the dead silence of the intervals. 
At last we heard the tramp of horses 
in the direction of a little acclivity, not 
a quarter of a mile from us. Presently, 
two dragoons dashed up to the house, 
and demanded admission : the next mo- 
ment about twenty more arrived at full 
gallop, and joined in the demand. Seve- 
ral of them alighted from their horses, 
and proceeded to break in the door. 
We were thunderstruck at this ; all the 
females fainted away : I was in a state 
of mind very little better myself ; I was 
totally surprised, and unable to make 
the least effort. My old servant alone 
retained his presence of mind, and has- 
tened to admit them quickly ; but it was 
unnecessary—they had already dashed 
in the doors, and taken possession of 
the house. What then immediately 
followed I wholly forget. I was so 
agitated about my wife and daughters, 
that I neither saw nor heard anything 
else ; and it was not for some time that 
I found my house and family in the 
possession of the royalists, my own coun- 
trymen and friends. Such a pleasing 
surprise would, under any other circum- 
stances, have been a source of sincere 
delight to me ; but when I learned that 
they had been driven back by the revo- 
lutionists, who were in full pursuit, and 
were likely soon to be up with them, 
and that there was but little prospect of 
our being able to make a successful 
rally in this spot, I was as distressed, 
indeed more distressed, than ever. 

Before long, the tramp of the main 
body was heard in the same direction ; 
and single horsemen, and parties of two 
and three and four, were continually 
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arriving, and, thus galloping back at a 
furious rate, their horses were covered 
with foam, and reeking with sweat. As 
they always came up to the house, and 
communicated with those who had first 
arrived, we had an opportunity of closely 
observing them. Many of them arrived 
without their caps, as if they had lost 
them in the skirmish, and their clothes 
all stained and disordered. Some pre- 
sented faces and hands smeared with 
blood, and their swords dripping with 
their dreadful work. I recollect one 
fine young man, whose appearance and 
manner showed him to be an officer of 
rank. He dashed towards us with his 
spurs almost sticking in his charger’s 
flanks ; he was followed closely by an 
orderly. His cap had fallen back, and 
hung from his neck by a strap: one 
hand was applied to his head, holding 
a handkerchief to it as if to stanch a 
wound, while his face was covered with 
blood ; his other hand held his horse’s 
reins, and at the same time grasped the 
bloody and reeking blade of his sword 
a little above the hilt. In the act of 
alighting, he removed his hand from his 
head, and I never saw a more frightful 
spectacle. He had been wounded by 
a pistol-shot just above the forehead, 
and though the wound was but slight, 
yet it bled profusely, streaming down 
his high forehead and pallid face ; and 
as he removed the trickling drops with 
his handkerchief, he only spread the 
mark of the blood, and the more disfi- 
gured his countenance ; he seemed, 
however, in good spirits, and. appeared 
to think but little about it. Just atthe 
same-time, a fiery horse, ‘snorting and 
galloping at full speed, dashed in among 
the other horses, dragging his rider after 
him. The ‘poor fellow had been shot, 
and, in falling from his horse, his foot 
eaught in the stirrup, and the mettle- 
some animal galloped about with the 
unhappy fellow in this state ; and-when 
it followed the other horses in their 
flight, it trailed its former rider across 
the country in such a way, that there 
was scarcely a limb or a spot on his 
whole person that was not mangled in 
the most horrid way : it was the most 
revolting sight I had ever witnessed. 
It would be impossible to describe the 
distressing incidents of this kind that 
came under my observation during this 
short time; for not a few of them-ar- 
rived in a desperately wounded state, 
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and had scarcely. alighted from their 
horses, and entered the house, when 
they died. 

“ At last, the main body of the squa- 
dron entered the foreground, and gal- 
loped to a rising ground, a little to the 
right of our house, and formed there : 
two troops drew up on the hill, and the 
remainder formed just under it, or 
passed into a plantation that grew 
alongside of it, and were there con- 
cealed from our view. Colonel De 
Pinos, who commanded them, was active 
and energetic beyond anything I could 
have conceived possible : he was inces- 
santly galloping from troop to troop, 
and setting everything inorder. He was 
a remarkably fine and gallant fellow, 
who had been sent on this affair contrary 
to his own wishes, as he knew the total 
inadequacy of a few squadrons of cavalry 
to check the powerful force of the enemy. 
It was always thus with those who had 
the conduct of the Spanish interest; 
either from want of means, or want of 
the requisite information, or want of 
military skill, they were continually 
entering on measures when too late, or 
with means quite inadequate to effect 
the object in view. In the present 
instance the enemy were advancing 
along the river in great force, a large 
number of them in boats, for the pur- 
pose of securing the bridge and grand 
mountain defile, that was about two 
miles above my house, that being the 
chief line of communication betweenthe 
two provinces. To meet this force, 
which consisted of about three thou- 
sand men, they only sent a few 
hundred cavalry under Colonel De 
Pinos. Now, though the infantry 
could not reach the bridge in sufficient 
time so as to be before hand with the 
enemy ; yet it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that this small party of cavalry 
would be able to check the enemy 
sufficiently to give the infantry time to 
arrive there. This, however, was the 
course adopted, and certainly if man 
eould effect the object, it would have 
been done by this gallant, but ill-fated, 
officer. What added considerably to 
the difficulty of the undertaking was 
the thickly-wooded nature of the dis- 
trict, where cavalry could scarcely act 
with effect,and where they were liable 
to be driven in by the gradual advance 
of the enemy. Accordingly his men 
were easily driven back by the mus- 
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ketry of the enemy, who opened on 
them a brisk and most galling fire from 
the boats as well as from the larger 
masses of infantry, and the smaller 
detachments that were under cover 
of the woods; he was soon compelled 
to fall back. Being still pressed, he 
was obliged to retreat hastily upon our 
house which, from its peculiar position, 
its walls and enclosures, seemed calcu- 
lated to afford some assistance. The 
river, too, in this spot, was broken by 
rapids which would effectually pre- 
vent the boats from being serviceable 
to the enemy. At all events, the 
colonel felt it his duty to make a last 
effort at this spot to check the move- 
ment so as to give sufficient time for 
the infantry to gain the bridge before 
thearrival of theirforce. He dismounted 
a portion of his men and posted them 
in the house with their carbines : others 
were posted, where they were alto- 
gether concealed, behind a wall, fronted 
by a hedge; by which arrangement the 
pass between the house and the river 
was completely commanded, while 
themselves could not be dislodged 
without considerable delay and loss to 
the assailants. The chief body of his 
men were formed at the hill which was 
at the other wing of the house, and 
which was flanked by a wood that was 
impenetrable to either infantry or 
cavalry, owing to the marshy nature of 
the ground. In this state, though per- 
fectly conscious of our weakness, we 
waited the approach of the enemy in 
the faint hope of delaying their move- 
ment, feeling that if we could succeed 
in checking their advance for a few 
hours, we would have accomplished 
our object. 

“ Matters were in this state when day- 
light appeared and showed our gallant 
fellows, covered with mud and blood, 
with all their faces and uniforms dis- 
figured, and marked with the effects 
of their midnight skirmish. Fortu- 
nately the enemy advanced but 
slowly. They feared that we were in 
greater force than we really were, 
and they advanced with much caution : 
they had also a considerable delay 
when they came to the rapids, as they 
had to land their men who were in the 
boats, for they did not think them- 
selves sufficiently strong to move on 
without them. All this was so far an 
advantage to us, and it also gave suf- 
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ficient time to make every arrange- 
ment which our limited means admitted 
of for giving them a warm reception. 
At last the pickets that had been out 
to watch their movements came gallop- 
ing in to say. that they were advancing 
steadily, though slowly, and, soon after, 
they began to appear in small bodies 
at first, but afterwards in columns. We 
could see them winding along the 
rising grounds and among the opening 
of the woods in steady and regular 
order; it was a. beautiful and pic- 
turesque sight to look upon, though 
it boded such misery, and desolation, 
and death. It was not long before 
they entered the open ground which 
was overlooked by my house, and they 
poured themselves rapidly on, de- 
ploying and forming at a very short 
distance from us ; before, however, one 
half of their force appeared, they moved 
forward a strong detachment against 
the cavalry stationed on the hill : they ad- 
vanced slowly, and as they passed along 
the fenced wall, which was lined by our 
dismounted men, they received a most 
galling and destructive volley, which, 
being wholly unexpected, and right well 
directed, threw them instantly into dis- 
order. At the next moment the cavalry 
charged them down the descent, and 
committed dreadful havoc among them 
before they could form again. The de- 
tachment was literally annihilated. But 
after all, it was of little avail ; for the 
enemy advanced in such force, that 
though our gallant fellows repeatedly 
charged them, and had more than once 
succeeded in breaking among them, 
and cutting very many of them down, 
yet they themselves suffered consider- 
ably, and were compelled to fall back ; 
and the enemy, following up their, ad- 
vantage, penne on their masses, and, 
carrying the hill, completely beat in our 
troops, which fell back as steadily asthey 
could. 

“It is not easy to conceive the state 
of myself and my family, while all this 
was passing around us. The unceas- 
ing roar of the musketry, and the 
shouting of the men, was ringing in 
our ears, speaking the death of hun- 
dreds, There we were in a state of 
indescribable wretchedness, not only 
at all that was passing around us, but 
in the prospect of our own ruin. . My 
two daughters had struggled better 
against their fears than I expected, but 
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they were young and strong. They 
packed up all their valuables in a few 
small parcels, and carefully concealed 
them ; but there were no means of effec- 
tually concealing themselves, and flight 
was now utterly impossible. Their hor- 
ror was extreme at the idea of the 
enemy getting possession of the house; 
and yet, there was no likelihood of 
our soldiers being able to hold out 
much longer. My wife, my poor wife, 
was every moment getting worse and 
worse ; she had lapsed into a state of 
wild delirium, from the moment she 
heard the first sound of the musketry ; 
she kept incessantly raving about San 
Juan, and the excesses that we had 
witnessed there; they were the chief 
cause originally of her illness, and the 
thought of them seemed now resolved 
to accomplish its work in her. It was to 
me a trying hour—my wife on the verge 
of the grave, and my two daughters 
unprotected, and in the power of our 
enemies! Every moment seemed 
pregnant with new misery. The enemy 
were driving our men before them in 
the utmost disorder, and those who 
were posted in our house could hold 
out no effectual resistance. The ene- 
my, on completely carrying the hill, 
made the enclosures, and then the 
house, the next object of attack, and 
a desperate and bloody eonflict was 
maintained for some time: it was, how- 
ever, an unequal one, and they carried 
everything, one by one, till nothing 
remained but the house itself. Now 
the conflict was more furious still, for 
a time ; but afterwards I know not how 
they proceeded—the firing of the 
musketry was so incessant that I could 
hear nothing else, and the smoke was 
so dense that I could discern nothing 
whatever, till, at last, our men could 
hold out no longer, and the enemy 
burst into the house. I know not 
what followed—I rushed, in a state of 
frenzy, into the apartment where my 
family were, and found that, to com- 
plete the sum of that day’s misery, 
my beloved wife had that moment ex- 
pired !” 

When the unhappy old gentleman 
came to this part of his narrative, he 
was greatly affected, and, as I was 
unwilling to draw too much on his 
sensibilities, I took the opportunity of 
the pause, to beg of him not to conti- 
nue the narration at that moment, as I 
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had to attend to some matters connect- 
ed with my crew. I never petmitted 
him to resume the account, but took 
care to learn the conclusion from his 
beautiful danghters, who seemed yet not 
to have recovered altogether from the 
shock of their mother’s death, and the 
frightful sights which they had witness- 
ed. From them I ascertained that, 
contrary to all their anticipations, they 
were treated with the greatest respect 
by the patriot force that had assailed 
and carried the house. The officer in 
command of that party, on ascertaining 
that the Spanish soldiers had all fled 
from the premises, or had freely. sur- 
rendered themselves as prisoners of 
war, treated the afflicted family with 
all the respect due to their situation 
and their misfortunes, and remained 
himself upon the spot, until every 
soldier was withdrawn. He and his de- 
tachment then pressed forward after 
the main force, which reached the 
bridge, and took possession of the 
defile which was the object of the 
movement. Such was the history of 
this royalist family. A few days after 
these events they repaired to Saracem, 
where they were joined by the younger 
Menza, and embarked in the brig, with 
the hope of reaching the Havannah, 
and, there joining the younger branches 
of the family, and proceeding to Spain. 
How they were again prevented in this 
step, at the moment they imagined 
themselves in safety, by our capturing 
the brig, has been already stated. 
That I felt a very warm and lively 
interest in this family will be expected ; 
indeed the utter helplessness of their 
condition, their being so entirely in 
my power, their very sufferings would 
have made me their friend, even if 
there was nothing of interest in them- 
selves, personally ; but, in truth, it 
was not easy for me to enjoy, as I did 
for the few days, the society of the 
young ladies, without any constraint ; 
to look upon their sorrow-stricken faces, 
that were beautiful in their sorrows ; and 
to hear them speak so gently and 
sweetly of their mother, and the 
miseries that seemed to be their doom, 
without feeling an interest, and an 
anxiety for their safety and their happi- 
ness, equal to that which themselves 
must have felt. I at once determined 
the course that I would adopt respecting 
them, and it was with sincere regret [ 
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felt that I was to enjoy the happiness 
of their society for so short a period as 
was necessary for their interests, I 
communicated my intentions to the 
elder Menza, and I shall not readily 
forget the kind return which both him- 
self and his son, and lovely daughters, 
made to me, on hearing my determina- 
tion. I was resolved to put an end 
to the chain of afflictions which seemed 
to hang about them, for their fidelity to 
the interests of their country. I was 
the enemy of their country, and in 
arms against her interests ; but I was 
enabled to prove to them that we 
warred not against individuals, but 


were leagued against the oppression of 


the mother country, in her beautiful 
and delicious colonies. I was resolved 
to make it a point with Seyton, that 
some means should be taken to secure 
this family from farther molestation, 
and to enable them to reach the 
Havannah in safety ; and I knew that 
I would only have to express the wish, 
in order to his granting it ; for, while 
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he never yet refused me any request, 
which I could reasonably desire, he 
was, at the same time, just the man to 
make any sacrifice, consistent with his 
strict line of duty, to shield an in- 
teresting and injured family like that 
which the chance of war had made our 
prisoners. 

Immediately on anchoring at Necos, 
I communicated to him all the parti- 
culars, and he came in the boat with 
me when returning to the brig. I 
introduced him to the whole party, 
and a suggestion, which I then made, 
was at once acceded to with joy by 
every individual. A merchant ship, 
belonging to New York, was then at 
Necos, and was to sail in a few days : 
we arranged with the captain that he 
should take our prisoners, as his pas- 
sengers, and land them at the Havannah. 
We parted with many regrets, and, in 
a few weeks afterwards I was gratified 
by hearing of their safe arrival. 

RENE. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE PROTESTANTS OF ENGLAND, 


ON THE 


MEASURES IN 


PROGRESS RESPECTING THE IRISH CHURCH. 


os 


Tue principle of church robbery is, 
at length, openly avowed. The ministry 
have thrown off the mask ; or, rather, 
they have been, themselves, over- 
mastered, and compelled to commence 
actual hostility against the very foun- 
dations of all property, by the principles 
of which they were either the guilty 
or the ignorant supporters. It is for 
you, Protestants of England, now to 
say whether you will or will not abet 
them in this awful conflict. 

In themselves they are a few, power- 
less individuals, utterly unimportant, 
except as the representatives of the 
violent and godless men, to whom the 
reform bill has given so much power. 
These they have not altogether sa- 
tisfied, inasmuch as they seem still to 
have some misgivings respecting the 
lengths to which they are called upon 
to go. The present representatives of 
Jack Cade will not take promissory 
notes, or accept of payment by instal- 
ments. Upon their support, therefore, 
the present government can no longer 
éalculate, while a recent declaration is 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy every 
loyal heart, that they possess the royal 
confidence no longer. Upon what, 
then, do they rely? Upon nothing 
under heaven but the weakness and 
the divisions of the dispirited Conser- 
vatives, whose hearts have been cast 
down by the turn which affairs have 
taken for the last three years, and who 
are, therefore, supposed to be unable 
to rouse themselves to an effort such 
as the crisis demands, and by which 
alone the Whig domination could be 
endangered. Disappoint them, Pro- 
testants of England. Their fate is in 
your hands. If you are true to your- 
selves they cannot, much longer, have 
an opportunity of being false to their 
king and their country. If you neglect 
the present opportunity that presents it- 
self of ridding the empire of their yoke, 
you must share with them in the respon- 





sibility of measures, big with calamities 
of which you may be permitted to 
see the beginning, but of which your 
children’s children will not see the 
end, Have the annals of the bloody 
anarchists in France, been written in 
vain? If not—if you are not desirous 
of proving that you live only for the 
present, and are alike regardless of 
the past, and heedless of the future, 


“* Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 


The subject upon which they have 
at present thrown down the gauntlet, 
is the state of the revenues of the 
Trish Church, This, they would fain 
persuade you, is not mixed up with 
any question by which the foundation 
of the English Church could be affected. 
And, if they succeed in impressing this 
conviction upon you, their purpose is 
gained. But they can only succeed 
where you shut your eyes and your 
ears against the light and the voice of 
truth, and refuse to take counsel from 
the lips of wisdom and experience. 
Let a few words suffice to dissipate 
the sophistry by which you are sought 
to be deluded. 

The principle put forth in the recent 
commission is this, that the revenues 
belonging to the Irish Established 
Church should be diverted, in part, 
to state purposes, if they should be 
found to be greater than present 
exigencies may require, upon an in- 
quiry into the actual amount of the 
Protestant population. Now, can any 
one persuade you that that is a prin- 
ciple applicable to Ireland alone, and 
totally inadmissible when we come to 
consider the proportion between the 
members of the Church of England 
and the Dissenters? Whatright have 
the Irish papists to complain of the 
church here as a_ grievance, and 
to have their representations at- 
tended to, even to the adoption of a 
project which must ensure its speedy 
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extinction, while the English dissenters 
are to hope for no relief from a pre- 
cisely similar evil in their own country ? 
None whatever. The same concession 
which has been made in the one case, 
must, sooner or later, be made in the 
other. The principle approved of and 
adopted, with respect to Ireland, must 
be extended to England. Nay, what 
in the one case is only justified by a 
pretended expediency, in the other will 
carry with it some show of justice. 
The Dissenter, who has assisted the 
Papist in acquiring the privilege of 
trampling upon one church, will con- 
sider himself very ill treated if he is 
not permitted to enjoy the indulgence 
of trampling upon another; and you 
thus bring to your own doors, armed 
with at least a double power of mis- 
chief, the evils and the dangers which 
enforced your reluctant consent to mea- 
sures interfering with the rights and 
the privileges of your brethren at this 
side of the channel, at a moment, too, 
when their wrongs demanded redress, 
and their sufferings entitled them to 
commiseration. 

The question, then, really at issue 
is, shall we, or shall we not have an 
Established Church ? Shall religion be 
pauperised, and deprived of that self- 
subsistence which has hitherto enabled 
it, without pressing upon any class, to 
accommodate itself to the wants and the 
circumstances of all sorts and conditions 
of men ; and this, not that the state might 
be enriched, but that the rancorous feel- 
ings of the haters of all religion might 
be gratified ? That is the real question 
which is involved in the meditated 
spoliation of the Irish Church ; and if, 
Protestants of England, you are in- 
duced by any sophistry to be consent- 
ing parties to this great iniquity, the 
time is not distant when you will lament 
your error with a bitter and unavailing 
repentance, 

But there are some pretences sup- 
posed to afford some colour of justifi- 
cation to the commission that has just 
been issued, and upon which it may be 
expedient to say a few words. 

It is said that the religion of the 
majority of the Irish is Roman Catho- 
lic, and that it is unjust and eee 
to compel them to support the Estab- 
lished Church. 

To this it may be answered, that the 
state is bound to provide of the re/i- 
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gious wants of the community, and that 
it is monstrous to suppose that that 
duty should be construed into an obli- 
gation to provide for the continuance 
and the diffusion of the ignorance or 
the superstitions of the community. An 
enlightened and scriptural established 
church is only the more necessary 
where the mass of the people are dark 
or deluded ; and the state which re- 
gards genuine Christianity as an of- 
fence, merely because it does not pam- 
per the prejudices of those amongst 
whom it is maintained, cannot, without 
stupid mockery, be called a Christian 
state; and if it be consistent, must 
hold itself in readiness, whenever poli- 
tical expediency may demand the sa- 
crifice, to pervert or to reject the truth, 
as well as to withhold the blessings of 
the Gospel. Protestants of England, 
Christian fathers of families, are you 
prepared to go such a length as that ? 
If not, beware how you countenance 
the daring measure of his majesty’s 
ministers ; for in so doing, you must 
be considered as practically approving 
of a principle which lays the axe to 
the root of an established church. 

In the next place, it is to be held in 
mind, that Roman Catholics, as such, 
are not compelled to support a Pro- 
testant establishment. That establish- 
ment, in Ireland as well as in England, 
has been subsisted out of its own pecu- 
liar funds. The property of the church 
has been inherited from-an early period, 
and is, in as strict a sense, appropriable 
to those uses, and no other, for which 
it was bequeathed, as any other corpo- 
rate propérty in the empire. he 
Roman Catholiss pay nothing now for 
the maintenance of the church that 
they would not have to pay to some 
other party, and for some secular pur- 
pose, if the church were tomorrow sub- 
verted. How, then, can they be op- 
pressed by it? Bynomeans. There never 
was so unfounded an allegation. They 
hate it because it exhibits the truth. 
Nay, according to a well-known law of 
human nature, they hate it in propor- 
tion as it exhibits the truth; in pro- 
portion as it is the adequate exponent 
and the perfect representative of pure 
and undefiled religion. It puts a vi- 
cious priesthood to shame ; it lets in 
too much light upon a_ benighted 
people. It thus suggests some other 
and better alternative than that so 
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commonly in the mouths of the (so 
called) faithful in Popish countries, 
“either the religion of the pope or 
utter unbelief,” and thus serves to 
insinuate a persuasion by which the 
influence of a Bible-burning hierarchy 
may be overthrown. “Hine ille 
lachrymee.” This it is which causes 
tithes to be represented as a grievance. 
They are connected with the main- 
tenance of a system which must ever 
be hateful to those who “hate the 
light,” and who are not ashamed to 
resort to any allegation, however un- 
founded, to any statement, however 
gross, nay, who Lon shown themselves 
ready to steep their souls in perjury, 
and to imbrue their hands in blood, if 
by so doing they could only ensure or 
facilitate its extinction. Will you abet 
them, Protestants of England, profes- 
sors of the faith in Christ? If not, 
mark your dissent from this initiative 
of church robbery upon which ministers 
have adventured. Let meetings be 
held and resolutions adopted, expres- 
sive of your total disapprobation of 
the principle ecclesiastical plunder 
upon which they propose to build 
their power. Their intentions are now 
fairly disclosed. You cannot at any 
future period be said to be taken by 
surprise. And unless, in this first 
step, you strenuously resist the medi- 
tated aggression upon a prostrate and 
defenceless portion of the church, they 
may mock when your time cometh, and 
the weapons of violence, which you 
might now so easily wrest from their 
hands, will gleam with something like 
retributive justice when they are wielded 
for your own destruction. 

But it is said, that the Irish Church 
has been very inefficient, that it has 
made very little way in the conversion 
of the people, after having been estab- 
lished for three hundred years ; and 
that therefore what? It should 
be put into a condition which may 
saath it more efficient in the important 
work of evangelizing the country? No. 
Not that at all. Nothing is farther from 
the thoughts of the objectors. No. But 
that it should be subverted! Now, does 
not this showthe motive with which the 
objection is urged, and may it not teach 
us to estimate its real value ? _Let it, 
however, be fairly met—let it be fully 
acknowledged, that the Irish Church 
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has not been as efficient as it might 
have been in promoting the extension 
of true religion, and that its friends 
are willing to cooperate in the further- 
ance of every project by the adoption 
of which it may, indeed, become “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of his people Israel ;” and will 
that satisfy the gainsayers? Quite the 
contrary. It will then be even more 
objectionable than it was before. So 
utterly futile is the pretext that it is the 
inefficiency of the Established Church, 
as a religious institute, which causes 
the hostility to which it is exposed. 

Let any one who doubts this, only 
consider the clamour that has been 
raised against all attempts on the part of 
Protestants, to give the Irish people a 
religious education ; let him consider 
the outcry that has been raised against 
all attempts at conversion, and if he 
be not convinced, that it is the activity, 
not the inactivity of Irish Protestantism 
which is the occasion of offence ; the 
power with which it has made inroads 
in the empire of superstition that has 
eaused it to be evil spoken of, rather 
than its indolent remissness, he must 
possess a very extraordinary aptitude 
for delusion. But the assertion is 
confidently made by some who do not 
believe it, under a persuasion that it 
will be passively credited by hundreds 
who care not whether it is true or 
no. The calumniators of the Irish 
Church are thus sure to derive all the 
benefit which they could desire from the 
admission of their calumnies, and they 
are fur too wise in their generation to be 
scared by any fears of eventual detec- 
tion, from any representations by which 
so desirable an object as the overthrow 
of a hated establishment might be 
etfected. In them, all this is quite 
natural and consistent. They ma 
represent the Irish Church as inef- 
ficient, if by so doing they can induce 
a Protestant legislature to adopt a 
course by which it must be destroyed. 
But let all sincere professors of the 
gospel beware how they suffer them- 
selves to be hoodwinked by such re- 
presentations. Their only desire should 
be to reedify what their adversaries 
must be anxious to pull down; and 
any degree in which inefficacy for the 
great purpose for which it was estab- 
lished, is proved against the Irish 
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Church, should only make ‘them soli- 
citous so to improve, and so tostregthen 
it, as that it might indeed accomplish 
the intentions of its founders. 

One or two words may, however, be 
said to those who are most forward in 
disparaging the ministerial and mission- 
ary labours of the Irish clergy. About 
fifty years ago, when Ireland was much 
more pastoral than agricultural, by a vote 
of the Irish House of Commons, the 
Irish clergy’ were deprived of the tithes 
of agistment. A large proportion of 
their revenues were then suddenly trans- 
ferred from their pockets to those of 
the Irish landlords ; and this was said 
to be done for the good of the Irish 
Church! We mean not at present 
to inveigh against a measure of spolia- 
tion as iniquitous as ever disgraced an 
assembly calling itself constitutional 
und legislative: but, the immediate 
effect of it was, that the Irish bishops 
saw the absolute necessity for uniting 
small livings, in order that, in their 
aggregate, they might be made to afford 
to the plundered cle rgy something like 
an adequate subsistence. Thus the 
sphere of duty in which every indivi- 
dual clergyman was called upon to act, 
became extensively enlarged, while his 
moral and physical powers bore no cor- 
responding proportion to his increased 
ministerial responsibilities. The conse- 
quences might have been easily foreseen. 
Where we exact more than any man can 
do, we, almost of necessity, ensure the 
performance of less than most men 
might do. When the pasture is ex- 
tended, and the flock is multiplied 
beyond the limits within which, by any 
ordinarily vigilant shepherd,they might 
be adequately superintended, is it rea- 
sonable, is it just, to hold him responsi- 
ble for those instances in which the sheep 
might err or stray away, or those cases 
in which the wolf might enter in and 
devour them? But if the wolf himself 
was found to prefer such a charge, for 
the purpose of procuring the dismissal 
of the shepherd, and if those who 
ought to have a concern for the flock 
were found to lend a credulous ear to 
his insinuations, that alone could fitly 
exemplify the present case, where oeeth 
adyisers are permitted to prescribe the 
measures that are to be taken respect- 
ing the Irish Church in a Protestant 
parliament. 

But, when all things. are taken into 
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account, it will be much more a cause 
of astonishment that the Irish clergy 
have done so much, than a ground of 
censure that they have done so little. 
There never was a time when, spiritually 
considered, the Established Church was 
so efficient in Ireland. There never 
was a time when its pastors were so 
able or so devoted, and the attendants 
upon its ordinances so numerous or so 
sincere, Strangers and travellers have 
expressed their gratific ation and surprise 
at the practical proofs which they ova 
witnessed of the zeal and the talents 
of the Irish clergy, and have exhibited 
not a little indignation at the manner 
in which they had been imposed upon 
by their traducers. In truth, never 
was there a period which promised 
greater prosperity, in a spiritual point 
of view, than the very one in which 
the hurricane of democratic violence, 
encouraged, if not excited, by a revo- 
lutionary government, blighted the 
hopes and marred the exertions of the 
Irish clergy, in many instances driving 
them from their pastoral charge, and 
causing a dispersion of their flocks, 
as sheep not having a shepherd! 
Are those who promoted or who 
countenanced these things, entitled to 
complain of the inefficiency of the 
Irish clergy? Are the inventors or 
the abettors of the passive resistance 
system, that system which the present 
Irish viceroy aptly denominated “a 
species of fraudulent treason,” entitled 
to complain of the professional ineffi- 
ciency of the men whom their own 
atrocious conduct starved or banished 
from the land? Having driven them 
by intimidation, by violence, by blood- 
shed, by murder, from one country, are 
they entitled to appear at the bar 
against them in another, and make 
the very calamities which they them- 
selves have caused, a pretext for further 
violence and further injustice? And 
will Englishmen listen to this? Will 
Christian men be moved and seduced 
by the representations of the panegy- 
rists of Irish outrages, to concur in a 
scheme of ecclesiastical spoliation, upon 
the almost avowed grounds that the 
promoters of it have taken especial 
care, that churchmen never shall be 
safe, or church property quietly col- 
lected in Ireland? Such, and no other, 
are the real motives in all the move- 
ments of the agitators. If they are 
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suffered to prevail to the extent at 
present contemplated, assuredly they 
cannot stop there. Fraud and violence 
are too congenial to the fallen nature 
of man, not to be adopted, when the 
adoption of them may be the means of 
securing any desirable object ; and by 
admitting them, in the present instance, 
as a justification of the meditated seizure 
upon the property of the Irish Church, 
a secure foundation has been laid for 
all kinds of fraud and pillage. 

Who is the man at whose insti- 
gation all this is to be done? The 
same who had the unblushing effron- 
tery, in the House of Commons, to 
scoff at national faith as a fable! The 
same who did not hesitate, even before 
success had crowned his present efforts, 
to point at the property of the fund- 
holders as a fit object for confiscation! 
The same who never loses an oppor- 
tunity of telling the great Irish land- 
lords that their properties were ac- 
quired either by a sacrilegious invasion 
of the possessions of the church, or 
a fraudulent or violent dispossession of 
the ancient proprietary of Ireland! Nor 
can it be said at any future time that 
the demagogue did not give his pre- 
sent incredulous victims fair warning 
of what they must themselves expect 
when they have helped him to establish 
the principle which places them com- 
pletely at his mercy. No. His designs 
are almost as avowed, as the tendency 
of his measures is obvious ; and those 
who have assisted him in accomplishing 
the ruin of an innocent and a perse- 
cuted class of men, merely because 
they are destitute and helpless, are, 
in so doing, only furnishing the grounds 
for a bill of indictment against them- 
selves; and are, therefore, the very 
last persons who can complain of a 
sweeping visitation of popular ven- 
geance. They may delude themselves 
with the notion, that in being, as it 
were, the pioneers of his rapacious ag- 
gression against the poor afflicted cler- 
gy, they are establishing a solid claim 
to his future forbearance. But they 
deceive themselves. While but few of 
them will be found to possess the wis- 
dom of Ulysses, they will yet find, to 
their cost, that he possesses the appe- 
tite of Polyphemus. And the servile 
tools, who have catered for that appe- 
tite, will speedily discover that the new 
wine, with which they have fevered 
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the monster’s blood and brain, has 
only excited passions which render 
them more obnoxious to his vengeance. 

Let, therefore, the fundholders, the 
landed proprietors, the possessors of 
property of every kind, look to them- 
selves. Let them, with reference to 
their own future interests, look nar- 
rowly to the principle which they are 
about to establish at the expense of 
the Irish clergy. They are not without 
the opportunity of seeing how that 
principle worked in _ revolutionary 
France. There they have seen the 
church exposed to pillage, and the 
sacrilege almost immediately followed 
by the destruction of property of every 
kind. No rights were held sacred, ex- 
cept, if it may be so called, the general 
right of doing universal wrong; and the 
peers and the gentry of France were 
suddenly plunged into the abyss of de- 
gradation and poverty, and scattered, 
as paupers, or pedagogues, or fiddlers, 
throughout Europe. We much fear 
that our English aristocracy, who are 
so blindly industrious in helping on 
the crisis, do not possess either the 
temper or the resources of their in- 
genious French neighbours, to meet 
the change of circumstances to which 
they must be exposed, as soon as their 
principles have been completely tri- 
umphant. When the flood-gates have 
been pulled up, and the torrent rushes 
in, they must sink where the others 
could swim; or, if there be any who 
may, under such circumstances, be able 
to keep themselves above water, they 
must be few— 


** Apparent rari nantesin gurgite vasto.” 


The great majority must go down, like 
lead, and leave nothing but the re- 
membrance of their follies and their 
crimes, as a warning to poste rity. 

But we must not forget to notice 
a precious sophism, employed by Lord 
Jobn Russell, to justify the commission 
which has issued for inquiring into the 
property of the Irish Church. He is 
reported to have said : 


“It has been maintained that if the 
property be insufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the established clergy, the state 
is bound to make it sufficient, by furnish- 
ing additional funds; and it is, therefore, 
quite clear that if it be more than suffi- 
cient, the state may appropriate the sur- 
plus.” 
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Now let us apply this precious 
reasoning to another case. Let us 
suppose that the goverument, at a 
furmer period, felt themselves called 
upon to reward the public services of 
the Duke of Bedford with large 
-estates, which, in process of time, 
increased in value, until the amount 
became enormous. ‘The noble lord 
will not, we presume, question the 
right of the state to make such an 
allocation of property, of which it 
might have. become possessed by sur- 
‘render, by conquest, or by confiscation. 
Well. Itis his, and no one disputes 
his right to it. Now, suppose, at a 
subsequent period, (we put the case 
only hypothetically,) that a very inade- 
quate provision had been made for an 
equally meritorious public servant, say 
the Duke of Marlborough, or the Duke 
of, Wellington ; would it be compe- 
tent in the state to resume such por- 
tious of its former grant, as might, in 
process of ‘time, have grown into ex- 
cess, for the purpose of supplying, in 
the latter case, the complement, where 
the grant had proved deficient ?, No 
one can doubt that the state is called 
upon, some how or other, to supply the 
deficiency ; but Lord John, with all his 
zeal. for church reform, will scarcely 
maintain that such would be a legal, a 
constitutional, or a righteous. mode of 
so doing. ‘This, then, is clearly a case 
in which the duty of the state to make 
provision for its meritorious servants, 
does not give it any control over the 
property of one class of its subjects ; and 
it remains for him to show that it does 
give it a control over the property of 
another. It remains for him to show, 
that the Duke of Bedford and his de- 
scendants should not be subjected to the 
operation of the principle which hewould 
apply so unsparingly to the Irish church. 
And all we would ask of him is, not to 
insist upon touching the foundations of 
property of one kind, until he has clearly 
established such a distinction as may be 
available for the protection of property 
of another. 

But, it will be said, the clergy are 
public servants, and to be paid like all 
other public servants. Aye. That is 
the assertion which Lord John Russel’s 
argument was employed to prove. But 
does it prove it? Clearly not. It will 
not do, therefore, first to oe recourse 
to the argument to support the asser- 
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tion, and then to fall back upon the 
assertion, for the purpose of sustaining 
the argument. The assertion is still no 
more than an assertion, notwithstand- 
ing the vehemence with which it has 
been reiterated, and cannot be made 
the foundation of a legislative proceed- 
ing without a degree of rashness that 
puts into perilous jeopardy all the pro- 
perty in, the kingdom. ‘The Duke of 
Bedford’s great possessions will be in 
just as great danger, by acting, in mat- 
ters of property, upon unproved asser- 
tion, as upon untenable argument. And 
the noble Lord must fortify his assump- 
tions by something more logical, and 
something more equitable than he has 
yet condescended to produce, before he 
can safely enter upon his crusade 
against the property of the Irish clergy. 

We freely forgive Lord John for his 
utter inability to appreciate the nature, 


the uses, or the claims of the Church of 


England. It is an institute intended to 
provide for the moral and religious well- 
being of man, and has a reference to the 
claims, intellectual and spiritual, of full- 
grown human nature. It neither fosters 
fanaticism, nor caters to superstition ; 
but confines itself to the adequate provi- 
sioning of those who would be the 
children of God in their passage through 
this brief and troublous world, with that 
simple, wholesome, spiritual food, by 
feeding on which they may live for ever. 
Its ministers, in order to be truly use- 
ful, must be raised above popular ca- 
price, and put out of a state of precari- 
ous dependence. While they, in obe- 
dience to their high calling, are admi- 
nistering God’s word to those whom 
they are appointed to instruct, and, 
giving them their food in due season, 
they must not be made to feel that they 
are themselves dependent for their daily 
bread upon infidels and libertines, who 
cannot feel bound by any principle to 
provide for their support, and who may, 
at any moment, by only contracting the 
measure of their liberality, throw them 
upon the charity of the community. 
This is not a condition to which a na- 
tional clergy can be reduced, without 
rendering them altogether inefficient 
for the great moral and national pur- 
poses which they are intended to an- 
swer. The experiment has been tried 
in France, with what success, let the 
immorality, the profaneness, the super- 
stition, the atheism, which overspreads 
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that country like a leprosy, answer. 
Are we desirous that such results 
should be experienced amongst our- 
selves? If not, let us beware how we 
degrade the ministers of religion, .by 
rendering them dependent on the 
bounty of those whose vices they may 
be called on to rebuke, and whose libe- 
rality can only be the result of the in- 
difference or the contempt with which 
they are regarded. 

« Let every flock provide for its.own 
pastors.” Such is the language of the 
demagogue, who would have no pastor 
provided for a flock. This puts alto- 
gether out of view the moral responsi- 
bility of a government to provide for 
the religious wants of the people. Shall 
the British government, that which has 
hitherto held high the banner of faith 
amongst the nations, thus compromise 
its bounden duty, and proclaim its 
utter indifference respecting the spiri- 
tual interests of its subjects, and evince 
how lightly it regards the honour of the 
Most Highest? Shall it thus give 
practical proof of its disregard of the 
Inspired maxim, “ that righteousness 
exalteth anation.” And shall the Pro- 
testant husbands and fathers of Eng- 
land, whose ancestors endured so many 
sacrifices. for the purpose of establish- 
ing, and, as they intended, perpetuating 
a system, which, if duly administered, 
could not fail to draw down a divine 
blessing upon themselves and their 
children, endure that the inalienable 
possessions of the clergy, (by the due 
maintenance of which alone those who 
are appointed to officiate in holy ordi- 
nances could be enabled to occup 
their proper position in society,) shall 
he surrender into the hands of godless 
men, in order that such portion of them 
as may seem fitting to their anxious 
concern for the spread of Gospel righ- 
teousness, may be doled out in charity 
to the needy creatures who may come 
crouching to them, and say, “ Put me, 
I pray thee, into one of the priest’s 
offices, that I may eat a morsel of 
bread ?” If Englishmen are thus in- 
duced to act, or if they do not strenu- 
ously resist those who are resolved thus 
to aet, the glory of the church has de- 
parted, and days of trouble, of rebuke, 
and of blasphem ,are at hand by which 
not only will saben be put to shame, 
qut the guilty dreams of worldly ambi- 
into will be confounded. 
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Lord John Russell cannot value the 
church. However right or proper it may 
be to do so, it is not natural that he 
should. He and his family have Jong 
lived and grown great upon its plunder. 
But there is one species of argument 
which he can understand, and that is the 
practical application of his own prin- 
ciple against himself. For, if the pro- 

erty of the church be not inalienable, 
it will scarcely be contended ‘that the 
ponenmiee of the Duke of Bedford 

ave acquired any additional sacredness 
by being secularized ; or that the 
should survive the stock from whic 
they were engrafted. If Lord John 
strikes at the root of church property, 
and contends, that it never could,. in 
any proper sense, be deemed property 
at all, he is attainting the title deeds of 
his ancestors, whose rights, in the 
strictest legal sense, are founded upon 
the surrender of the rights of the church. 
If the one were invalid, the other must 
be invalid also. So that, though he 
may be careless respecting the spread 
of religion, and regardless of the wants 
of the clergy, he should take care that 
his liberal and philosophic indifference 
does not lead him into a forgetfulness 
of what is due to his family and himself. 
For, no matter how religion and its mi- 
nisters may fare, it would be rather too 
hard if the author of the reform bill, 
and his noble, public-spirited, and dis- 
interested relatives, should be called 
upon to abate a single particle of the 
splendour, or forego a single one of the 
comforts and luxuries, to which they 
have been accustomed. No. Let the 
clergy suffer. They are only public 
servants. We can dispense with their 
ministrations. Besides, they have almost 
all been hostile tothe reform bill. But 
let the noble house of Bedford revel to 
their hearts’ delight, “while luxury, in 
palaces, lies straining its low thought to 
form unreal wants,” in that ocean of 
royal bounty which the dissolution of 
the monasteries devolved upon them. 
To be sure, what is now proposed to be 
done may, to over scrupulous persons, 
seem to touch their title. No matter about 
that. That is easily settled. The same 
House of Commons that now is ready 
to assert that the clergy have no right 
Speers may assert that éhey have, 
and the legislative omnipotence which 
is thus sufficient to annihilate one right, 
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must be equally capable of creating 
another. 

But, it is said, the funds, now belong- 
ing to the Protestant Church, were for- 
merly in the possession of the popish 
clergy ; and, if the one were dispos- 
sessed three hundred years ago, the 
other may be dispossessed at present. 
The cases are widely different. From 
error, from ignorance, from superstition, 
the ancient Church had lapsed into 
heresies which rendered it almost anti- 
podal to true religion. A spirit of 
reformation arose, which, happily, found 
favour with the government. The 
Church was purified; and the legis- 
lature did nothing more, as far as it 
was concerned, than secure to the re- 
formed Church, the rights, the privi- 
leges, the property, and the immuni- 
ties, of which the unreformed Church 
had been righteously divested. Here, 
the intention of the legislature was to 
transfer ecclesiastical revenues from a 
less holy to a more holy purpose. Does 
that furnish any precedent for con- 
fiscating then anew, in order that they 
may he employed for purposes in which 
religion has no concern at all, or even 
for the purpose of maintaining an 
idolatrous religion ? 

So far, we think it must be admitted, 
a government acting on Christian 
principles, would be justified in going. 
The case, however, has not yet been 
fully stated, and, brief as are our 
limits, the subject is too important, at 
present, to omit any thing that may 
contribute to its elucidation. Not 
that any thing, which we, or any one 
else, could say, could stay the ravening 
appetite of the spoliators ; but, we are 
desirous of putting on record such a 
substantial refutation of their pretexts 
for church plunder, as may leave its 
advocates without any excuse but such 
as may be derived from mental blind- 
ness or judicial infatuation. 

Briefly then, in ancient as in modern 
times, the bishop was to be considered 
in two characters, viz.: in a civil 
character, as he owed allegiance to the 
king, and, in an ecclesiastical character, 
as he stood related to the church. 
Now, in order to the completion of 
his investiture with full episcopal 
powers and privileges, although not 
essential to his religious character, cer- 
tain acts were necessary on the part of 
the king, which were, thus far, very 
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important, that they always put it in 
his power to secure himself against 
the appointment to the mitre of a dis- 
loyal subject. The pope might confer 
the office of a bishop upon any man; 
but no man could enter upon the pos- 
session of the temporalities, or assume 
the political functions of a bishop with- 
out the express consent of the king. 
Well, then, what was the upshot of 
what was done, in that respect, at the 
time of the reformation? It was 
found that the oath, which the popish 
bishop took to the pope, was an oath of 
feudal subjection, and the king pe- 
remptorily refused to concur in the 
nomination of individuals, who, if they 
were not actually disloyal subjects, 
could, at best, afford him but a divided 
allegiance. Thus popish ecclesiastics 
were deprived of, or prevented attain- 
ing temporal power and possessions, 
under a sovereign whom their oath of 
pontifical obedience virtually deposed ; 
and who, if he were at enmity with 
their sovereign lord, the pope, they 
were bound to consider as their enemy. 
Now, does a proceeding like this fur- 
nish any precedent for a visitation of 
royal or legislative vengeance upon a 
pure and a loyal church, which repu- 
diates all foreign interference, and has 
been found faithful in the worst of 
times to the cause of their king and 
country ? 

With respect to the Irish Church, 
it should be held in mind, that the 
property, at present in the hands of the 
established clergy in that country, was 
not wrested from the Roman Catholics 
for an error of judgment, but forfeited 
by them for actual treason—treason 
which might, in every instance, be 
traced up to that nest-egg of disloyalty, 
their oath of obedience to the pope. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Desmond’s rebellion caused the for- 
feiture of all the ecclesiastical property 
in the south ; in the reign of James I., 
the rebellion of O’ Neil, of the ecclesi- 
astical property of the north of Ireland. 
The numerous forfeitures which took 
place at the termination of the great 
rebellion of 1641, put the whole of the 
clerical revenues at the disposal of the 
government ; and the act of settlement 
which was passed in the reign of 
Charles II., solemnly provides for, 
and ratifies their appropriation. In all 
the various acts Hs parliament which 
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subsequently had reference to church 
property, that appropriation is recog- 
nized ; and, in the act of union, by 
which the legislatures of both countries 
became one, a clause was expressly 
introduced for the protection of the 
interests of the Irish established church, 
and by which the legislature is bound, 
as it values its integrity, to secure its 
property, maintain its privileges, and 
provide for its welfare. Such is the 
nature of the tenure by which church 
possessions are at present held; and, 
we ask, can they be interfered with, in 
the manner that is proposed, without 
an outrageous violation of the most 
solemn obligations ? 

One class of individuals incur the 
forfeiture of possessions intended for 
religious uses, but which they abused 
as the instruments of their treason. 
The traitors are defeated, their pro- 
perty is taken from them, and conferred 
upon another class of persons, who 
are willing to hold it upon the terms 
of fearing God, and honouring the 
king. From that principle they never 
have departed. They have ever 
proved themselves the steady friends 
of constitutional monarchy, and true 
religion. But this very fidelity it is 
which constitutes their offence in the 
eyes of modern pseudo liberality, 
whose bigoted hostility against the 
established clergy is so blind, that it 
would actually deem it reasonable to 
visit them for that loyalty, with the 
penalties which were incurred by their 
predecessors for their treason. 

But, it will be replied, that is not all. 
Lay proprietors, such as his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, became, at that 
period, possessors of church property ; 
and this, it will be maintained, can 
scarcely be called the appropriation of 

it to a religious purpose. Just as little 
can it be called the appropriation of it 
to a state purpose. It was, strictly 
and undeniably, the use or the abuse of 
it as private property. Many there 
were, and there are, who conceived 
that it might have been better em- 
ployed. But that is not the present 
question. The present question is, of 
what nature was that property which 
formerly belonged to ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and which now belongs to his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford? Mani- 
festly, it was regarded, by those who 
laid violent hands upon it, as property 
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seized in fee by its ancient proprietors, 
and capable of being transmitted to 
their legal ecclesiastical successors in 
the same way that any other corporate 
property descends. But, the body in 
possession were found guilty of offences 
which rendered them obnoxious to 
civil penalties, and they themselves, as 
a kind of compromise, made a volun- 
tary surrender of their revenues ¢o the 
crown. Thus it was, that they came 
into the king’s hands, when they were, 
by him, conferred upon the Duke of 
Bedford. lt matters not whether the 
surrender, upon which the title of the 
king rested, and from which the title 
of his Grace must be derived, was, in 
reality, voluntary, or only one of those 
violent invasions of private right 
which frequently mark the conduct of 
a powerful and guilty tyrant. It is 
quite clear, that Henry the Eighth, ar- 
bitrary as he was, and omnipotent as 
he esteemed himself, did not conceive 
that he could have a valid title to Wo- 
burn abbey, except upon the surrender 
of the body to whom it belonged. We 
have his testimony at least, both in the 
manner of his receiving it, and in the 
mode of his disposing of it, as to the 
nature of that property. And, if the 
present possessor should dissent from 
the judgment which he then formed, his 
dissent should be signified by divesting 
himself, and making over to public 
purposes, that portion of his possessions 
which he owes to either the voluntary 
or the compulsory surrender of their 
ancient ecclesiastical owners. It will 
not do to say, “my title is bad, because 
founded upon a fraud or an error, but 
I will, nevertheless, continue to hold 
possession of the property which it 
conveys.” If the title be bad, the pos- 
session is illegal. And the man who 
holds such language is convicted, out 
of his own mouth, of being an unprin- 
cipled usurper. What do we say then? 
Do we call his Grace the Dnke of 
Bedford a usurper? No such thing. 
We are only putting him on his guard 
against the inconvenient inferences 
which may be drawn to his prejudice, 
from the modern theory of Church pro- 
perty ; and humbly, but to the best of 
our abilities, endeavouring to defend 


him against his friends. If that theory 
be right, no human ingenuity can main- 
tain him in the rightful possession of 
what he has. 


If it be wrong, we warn 
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him not to lend a credulous ear to 
those by whom it is so confidently 
asserted. By so doing, he may, no 
doubt, gratify strong whig prejudices ; 
but he must, proportionably, weaken the 
hands of the friends of social order, 
and indispose as well as disable a large 
and a respectable portion of the com- 
munity from affording him, and those 
who are circumstanced like him, either 
assistance or sympathy when their pro- 
ceedings and their admissions are made 
use of against themselves. 

If, however, it be maintained, that 
the arbitrary confiscation of one portion 
of Church property vitiates the title of 
the rest, wh heal the same doctrine 
not be applicable to property of every 
other kind? Is there any species of 
property that has not, at one period or 
wnother, been subjected to violence ? 
And, if we are entitled to infer, that, 
because Church property was, in seve- 
ral instances, seized upon without any 
regard to justice, and disposed of with- 
out any reference to religion, the 
Church, as a body, is incapable of hold- 
ing any property properly so called, it 
will require more of ambi-dexterity in 
the use of words than Lord Russell or 
any of his associates have, as yet, con- 
descended to show, that the same infer- 
ence does not apply, precisely to the 
same extent, to all the other property 
in the kingdom. 

While we write, the ministry has 
been dissolved! A breathing time, at 
least, is afforded to the country. But, 
we confess, matters have progressed so 
far in the wrong direction, that our 
fears predominate over our hopes. It 
will require an uprousing of the spirit, 
and an awakening of the intelligence of 
the great body of the people of Eng- 
land, sueh as has not yet taken place, 
before the helm of affairs can be re- 
sumed, by any conservative statesmen, 
with any prospect of permanent advan- 
tage to the country. It would not do 
to go into office merely to prove that 
“the spirit of the age” is against them. 
That would assuredly only make bad 
worse. It would be construed into a 
hankering after power, which would 
ee their. integrity and inde- 
pendence. And we, therefore, feel con- 
fident that. our friends will abstain, with 
a loftiness of purpose, by which, as com- 
pared with their adversaries, they have 
been ever characterized, from every act 
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from which any ambitious yearnings 
might be conjectured. No. The pro- 
pertied class in the country have not as 
yet felt sufficiently what it is they are to 
expect from “the spirit of the age,” to 
render them alive to the value of con- 
servative men, and the necessity for con- 
servative measures ; and, until that is 
the case, any attempt to protect them 
against the inroads of the democratic 
and the agrarian principles, to which 
fatal circumstances have given so great 
an ascendancy, would not only be in- 
discreet and fruitless, but might seriously 
retard that return of the national reason 
which could alone guarantee to them 
such a measure of support as might 
arrest the triumph of anarchy and revo- 
lution. Let them, therefore, maintain 
their present ground steadily and boldly. 
Let them stand unflinchingly to their 
guns, Even though the power and in- 
fluence which have dropped from the 
hands of their political opponents lay 
at their feet, let them not stoop to pick 
them up. For we are well convinced 
that until both the king and the people 
are made sensible of the calamities that 
are upon their march, and until the voice 
of the country drowns the clamours of 
the anarchists, and calls aloud upon 
men of sense and virtue to save us from 
surrounding perils, any position in the 
government of the neat: 4 which might 
be attained in the struggle of factions, 
would be short-lived and precarious, 
and must be relinquished speedily and 
with dishonour. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that the dissolution of the Grey, or, as 
it will be called by the future annalist, 
“the thimble-rig,” administration, has 
not been caused by any peculiar pressure 
upon them by the Tories; neither by 
any collision with the Lords, but by fatal 
differences amongst themselves—differ- 
ences which did not manifest themselves 
until their intentions respecting the 
Irish Church were made public, and 
which disclosed to an astonished coun- 
try the monstrous alliance that was in 
progress of formation with the worst 
enemies of social order—differences 
which, in fact, have turned against each 
other the same spirit of rancorous hosti- 
lity which threatened the institutions of 
the country with so much danger. All 
this wouldseem something like a leading 
of Providence to another and a better 
state of things than could, until of late, 
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be hoped for. Our enemies are in a 
great strait, The desertion of Stanley 
filled them with dismay ; the disclosures 
of Littleton covered them with confu- 
sion. All who are sound-hearted and 
right-minded in the country cannot 
view the occurrences which have re- 
cently transpired, without feeling as if 
another Guy Faux were detected in dis- 
posing the combustibles, and laying the 
train, by which an explosion must have 
been caused which would bury the con- 
stitution in ruins. This cannot but have 
caused an accession of strength to the 
Conservative party such as mast render 
them much more formidable than they 
have as yet proved, and which, if they 
only husband it and improve it as they 
may, will make them finally irresistible. 
But, we repeat it, all is in vain, if this 
Jirst step of the destructives against the 
property of the Irish Church be not effec- 
tually resisted. 

What can mean the unhallowed mea- 
sure for numbering the people? Has 
not Protestantism been already suffi- 
ciently proscribed? Is it necessary to 
encourage by a bribe the inhuman bar- 
barians by whom its meek pastors have 
been murdered? Gracious God! what 
delusion has come upon, our rulers? 
Whither has fled the ancient spirit of 
the people of England? Outrages 
against person and property, such as 
would have formerly provoked the most 
indignant animadversions of the law, 
are not merely endured, are coun- 
tenanced by the government, and may 
be considered almost part of the ways 
and means of our modern statesmen! 
“Go, number the people! report how 
many belong to the established church, 
that an excuse may be afforded for seiz- 
ing upon its revenues! Report also 
how many are in the open profession of 
the popish religion, that the liberality 
of the legislature may be evinced in ex- 
tending to it a larger measure of parlia- 
mentary support!” Can the men who 
countenance such a proceeding be de- 
signated otherwise than as the enemies 
of all righteousness? Do they not 
literally proscribe the truth of God, 
and make, what should be a motive for 
promoting, an excuse for limiting the 
spread of true religion. Do they not 
say, as plainly as language can speak, to 
an infuriate and sanguinary peasantry, 
“ Tt is your own faults if you do not now 
take effectual means to rid yourselves 
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of the heretics? You know how com- 
pletely they are in your hands; and we 
one resolved to make their prosperty 
depend upon their numbers.” We ask 
those who know: the state of the coun- 
try at the.present moment, could any 
more effectual expedient be devised for 
making our peasantry say amongst 
themselves, “ This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him, that the inheritance may 
be ours!” And yet such is the precious 
expedient to which our rulers ews re- 
course for promoting the peace and the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

It remains to be seen whether they 
will or will not be countenanced by 
the people of this great empire. Time 
was when the avowal of such a project 
would have provoked an expression of 
indignant feeling from one end of the 
country to the other. The hardiest or 
most unprincipled minister dared not 
venture upon it. Nor could the pre- 
sent ministers, we are persuaded, have, 
with safety to themselves, proposed it 
with reference to the English branch of 
the Established Church. But Ireland is 
a poor country, and it may be slighted ; 
it is a distant country, and it may be 
neglected, it is a conquered country, 
and it may be contemned! The people 
are wretchedly ignorant and super- 
stitious, and popery may be good 
enough for them! What can they 
want with a pure and enlightened 
church # Exchange is no robbery! 
We will give them, say our rulers 
aye, in abundance, that spiritual food 
which their souls long for, and take 
away from them that for which they 
have no relish, the bread of eternal 
life! If Popish mummeries will serve 
their turn, why keep up an expensive 
church, the rich revenues of which 
may thus be procured for public pur- 
poses, even as the most insignificant 
trifles which have some show of crafty 
workmanship, are found sufficient to 
purchase gold and silver from the 
American Indians! 

All this may be very plausible ; but, 
we tell our English brethren, the Irish 
demagogues, and those concerned with 
them in agrarian disturbances, know 
perfectly well both what they buy and 
what they sell, We tell our English 
brethren, with deep seriousness, that 
they are quite as much concerned as 
we are in the issue of the present con- 
test. If the measure contemplated, 
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respecting the Irish Church, pass into 
a law, their doom is sealed, and nothing 
human can avert the subversion of 
their establishment, and the ruin of 
their order. Let them, therefore, 
bestir themselves in time. Their 
afflicted brethren cry aloud to them 
from Ireland. The crisis is at hand ; and 
now or never the battle must be fought, 
which may determine, for centuries 
to come, the ascendency of the prin- 
ciple of good or the principle of evil. 
If they look quietly on while the Irish 
Church is victimized, they can excite 
but little concern when their own turn 
comes, and when infidels and radicals 
do for them what papists and dema- 
gogues are about to do for their unfor- 
tunate brethren in Ireland. For it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
them that the whole of the principle 
involved in the question of a church 
establishment is now at stake. And 
if that he decided against us all is 
lost. The establishment no longer 
will subsist as of right. It will only 
stand by forbearance. And there are 
few so simple as to calculate to any 
great extent upon the tender mercies of 
its assailants. 

Once more, then, we call upon them 
to shake off their indifference respect- 
ing our wrongs. The remedy is as 

et in their own hands. If they only 

estir themselves, and be but half as 
active in the support of what is right 
and good as their enemies are in the 
promotion of what is evil and destruc- 
tive, weshould soon have nothing to fear. 
The country would speedily, from one 
end to the other, be organized into a 
system of quiet, steady, constitutional 
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resistance to the measures in progress 
for its destruction, such as must ensure 
their defeat; and a combination of 
good men, knit together in a holy 
cause, would present such a phalanx of 
devoted loyalty as could not be re- 
sisted. But, if a spirit of division 
a amongst our brethern in Eng- 
and, if depression overpower them 
if, because they are not themselves 
actually menaced, they suffer @ prin- 
ciple to be established in the case 
of the Irish Church, the adoption 
of which must be fatal to any national 
church whatsoever, we tell them, 
with a deep and mournful seriousness, 
all is lost. And while the character of 
the Irish Church will survive its pro- 
perty, and its name will yet be 
remembered with respect even by 
those who are now furious for its 
destruction, our English brethren will 
find, that their cold-hearted indif- 
ference to our dangers and our suffer- 
ings will not be imputed to them for 
righteousness, and that the temporary 
respite which they may have procured 
by what must be considered a kind of 
passive acquiescence in the measures 
of our assailants, will be followed. by 
such a tempest of hostility as must la 
shehapehil ienethavenalihthonsennd. 
When once we are no more, nothing 
human can avert the ruin that will 
impend over them ; and they may rest 
perfectly assured that no miracle will 
be wrought for their safety, when they 
are not moved to take the ordinary 
means which are so abundantly in their 
power for the purpose of ensuring the 
safety and the well-being of their bre- 
thren in Ireland. 
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THE CRISIS. 


Wet! matters have now come toa 
pretty pass! Lord Grey can no longer 
carry on the government of the country, 
we Sa retired in disgust from a cabinet 
in which his authority was no longer 
sufficient to prevent the adoption of 
measures the most portentous that ever 
loured on the fortunes of England. The 
cabinet has been reconstructed. Out of 
the old materials a new administration, 
has been formed still more averse to the 
moderate views of the late premier than 
that which he has abandoned ; and it 
remains to be seen how far they will be 
countenanced by the representatives of 
the people. We have too frequently 
expressed the opinion which we enter- 
tained of the reformed parliament, to 
render it necessary at present to say, 
that we fear much nothing can be pro- 
posed having for its object the continu- 
ance of power in the hands of our present 
rulers which will not meet with their 
heartyconcurrence. And, inany collision 
with the Lords, it is easy to foresee who 
must go to the wall. In fact, the present 
posture of affairs is an awful verification 
of all our predictions. The reform bill 
has done its deadly work. The in- 
fluence of rank and property has been 
overthrown; and the populace have 
become predominant over the people! 

Our cotemporaries of the honest 
portion of the press exult in the recent 
changes, as presenting to the people 
of England a ministerial aspeet so mon- 
strous as to be calculated to excite 
nothing but disgust and indignation. 
They prophesy that it cannot last ; that 
the good sense of the nation must rise 
up against it, and that, if it survives 
the present session, that is the very 
utmost that may be apprehended. We 
cannot agree with them. The people 
by whom the constitution was over- 
thrown, and who returned the reformed 
parliament, are not, we fear, as yet 
sufficiently alive to the dangers which 
beset them to take the proper steps 
necessary for arresting them at the 
present crisis. All that is worthless 
and vile in the country, the infidels, 


the profligates, the ruffians of every 
grade and colour, the “ ambubaiarum 
collegize, pharmoparole” know well the 
importance of keeping those men in 
office who may serve as a skreen to 
their designs. Every one witnessed 
the consternation that prevailed 
amongst them when Lord Grey’s 
cabinet was rent asunder by the intem- 
perance of the Irish leader. Dan’s 
passions blinded his judgment when he 
suffered his indignation against Little- 
ton so far to prevail with him, as to 
compel disclosures such as in a sound 
state of the public feeling no cabinet 
could survive. But he will be more 
wary for the future. Mr. Littleton is 
now, in his estimation, a frank and 
honourable man; and Dan will take 
especial care that the precious piece 
of patchwork, at present denominated 
the English government, shall not fall 
to pieces, until they have got every 
valuable institution of the country, 
which is not exactly to his mind, 
upon an inclined plane, when it will be 
easy for any one to reduce them to a 
level that will no longer offend his 
democratic predilections. 

But what! we will be told, will not 
the property of the country take alarm? 
Will not the gentry, and all who have 
anything to lose, arouse themselves, 
and combine in active exertions against 
the abettors of a system by the adop- 
tion of which everything valuable to 
them as men and as Christians ngyst 
be destroyed? Alas! we see no 
symptom of it! Before revolution has 
made considerable may, nothing is so 

owerful, after it has done so, nothing 
is so helpless as property. By the 
reform bill our gentry have been con- 
verted into so many stranded whales! 
Many of them were actively engaged 
in forwarding the fatal measures which 
bound them to the chariot wheels of 
the demagogue. Many of them are 
still bent upon following up that mea- 
sure by a confiscation of church pro- 
perty. Between these and professed 
radicals the utmost cordiality is known 
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to prevail. They have been excited 
and stimulated by success; and can 
always largely avail themselves of the 
credulity of their dupes, and the 
wickedness of their retainers.’ Only 
let them carry on the government 
of the country by means of the men at 
coat in power, who must be their 
umble slaves, for six months longer, 
and such an initiative will have been 
given to measures for securing and 
extending the triumph of the democratic 
principle, that nothing can prevuil 
against it, until a political chaos has 
been produced, in which 





“* every thing includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite: 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

Doth make, perforce, an universal prey, 
And last eats up itself.”’ 


Such, and such alone, can be the 
consummation of radicalism, if no com- 
bination be, at present, formed against 
it. That such a combination might be 
formed we feel well assured. Our 
admirable countryman, the Rev. John 
Martin, has lately, in the pages of 
the Evening Mail, called the atten- 
tion of the country to a plan, by the 
adoption of which, every desirable end 
might be answered. We know well 
that a strong prejudice prevails against 
a clergyman’s taking an active part in 
politics. There are even those who 
say that no circumstances can render 
such conduct justifiable. We speak not 
now of the spoliators, whose delicate 
sense of religion is amazingly shocked 
when their clerical vietius cry out and 
struggle in the act of being robbed or 
murdered. “ Oh, fie,” they say, “a 
clergyman make such a noise. Was 
ever anything so indecent?” We 
speak not of the~ plundering hypo- 
crites. But amongst the clergy them- 
selves an opinion prevails that it is 
unbecoming in them to take any step 
by which they might be enabled to 
defeat the malice and wickedness of 
their enemies. And this, we are per- 
suaded, has caused a degree of remiss- 
ness amongst the Conservative part of 
the community, by which their adver- 
saries have hitherto largely profited, and 
by which, if it should be persevered in, 
they must themselves be eventually 
destroyed. As we deeply respect this 
estimable class of men, we will bestow 
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a few words upon what we must be 
permitted to denominate this great 
delusion. 

We fully agree with them in be- 
lieving that religion should not be 
made subservient to politics ; but, we 
trust, they will not dissent from us in 
considering that politics may be made 
subservient to religion. Those who 
believe that a state establishment is 
necessary for the due preservation, 
and the adequate diffusion, and the 
efficient ministration of divine truth, 
cannot be indifferent to the safety of 
that establishment, or neglect any of 
the legal and constitutional means by 
which its welfare may be provided for, 
without a fatal neglect of the most 
solemn obligations, And any such 
neglect, or any acquiescence in mea- 
sures, having for their object, or in- 
volving in their immediate results, the 
destruction, or the injury of that es- 
tablishment, upon the ground that the 
Christian must not strive or ery, or lift 
up his voice in the streets, or thut, 
when smitten on one cheek, he should 
turn the other; or, that, to those who 
have taken away his cloak, he should 
give his coat also, is a miserable per- 
version of holy writ, or a paltry com- 
promise with conscience. ‘These texts 
were intended to regulate the conduct 
of the individual, where he alone was 
personally concerned ; and never were, 
or never could be considered as apply- 
ing to him in his civil or his political 
capacity, where his duty othe upon 
him, and his station or his circuin- 
stances enable him to perform impor- 
tant service to his church or his coun- 
try. It is very easy for any of us to 
bear the calamities our friends. There 
is no great difficulty in evincing resig- 
nation, by merely retiring from a post 
of perilous exertion, when by so doing 
we may procure from the enemies of 
God’s holy word profitable commenda- 
tion. These are the occasions alone, 
upon which they can estimate the 
Christian virtues. And the simple or 
the cunning gentlemen who thus exhi- 
bit themselves righteous overmuch, are 
much more effectually playing the part 
of political partizans, and that too, 
for the most selfish purposes, than 
others, who have taken juster views of 
their civil and their religious duties, 
and who have much natural diffidence 
to overcome before they can enter into 
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the wordy conflict. It has, we confess, 
moved our indignation to hear sleek 
and soft-spoken gentlemen express 
their deep sorrow at the present pros- 
trate state of the church, and their 
keen regret that its prospects were so 
bad, and yet, when it was proposed to 
them to originate some measure by 
which the ravages of the spoliators 
might yet be stayed, appear horror-struck 
at the thought of (ocomiag political 
partizans, and seem much more recon- 
ciled to receive favour and countenance 
from the enemies, than to take up 
their cross and suffer reproach with the 
friends of true religion. With such 
individuals we would have nothing to 
do. They are not of the stamp that 
we require, They would never suit 
the present crisis. If they can make 
anything for themselves by a sycophan- 
tic adulation of the destructives, by 
taking care always to deserve their 
good report, why let them do so. 
But we are very jealous that they 
should not monopolize the credit of being 
the only persons who have been able, 
in these days of trouble, to reconcile 
their civil with their Christian duties. 
That claim belongs to those who have 
taken another measure of their political 
and religious obligations ; and until, in 
conformity with their views, (which 
have been so ably put forward by Mr. 
Martin,) the Conservative party is 
organized and disciplined, there can 
be no security for any thing valuable 
or venerable that yet remains of the 
institutions of the country. 

The Jacobins were always a mino- 
rity in France—in point of numbers, a 
contemptible minority. But they were 
restless, energetic, unscrupulous, and 

ersevering ; and they therefore found 
it no difficult matter to overmaster the 
scattered and dispirited partizans of 
loyalty and virtue. Their measures 
were all prompt, startling, and decisive ; 
and the battle was fought and won be- 
fore their adversaries were prepared to 
enter into the conflict. So it will be with 
us, if, by a timely and an extensive orga- 
nization, the Conservative party do not 
take care to excite throughout the 
country a spirit of vigorous and de- 
termined resistance to that attack by 
sap which is at present carrying on 
against our national institutions. It 
will not do merely to cry, “Oh! oh!” 
as the enemy is dealing his deadly blows. 
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That would only excite the derision of 
our formidable foe. No. We must 
enter upon our defence with an energy 
somewhat proportioned to that b 
which we are assailed, if we would be 
saved. Nothing short of a regulated, 
extensive, systematic opposition, varied 
according to the various modes of hos- 
tility adopted by our assailant, can 
afford us any chance of escape from 
our present dangers. We are engaged 
with an enemy schooled and disciplined 
in the science of destruction, and who, 
at present, occupies a position which 
enables him to act against us with 
great advantage ; an enemy who hates 
religion much more than we love it, 
and under whose banner we must 
expect to see congregated bad men of 
every description, together with no 
small number of sincere but erring 
individuals, whose narrow minds or 
whose scanty information render them 
obnoxious to delusion ; who really 
imagine that they are furthering great 
ends for the benefit, when they are, 
unhappily, instrumental in doing almost 
irreparable mischief to the cause of 
order and of good. We have to work 
with different materials. None but 
men imbued with a sacred regard for 
what is valuable in our social system 
will enter into our ranks; and, accord- 
ing to their various degrees of light 
and intelligence, they will make various 
estimates of the precise degree in 
which the measures in progress are 
mischieyous or fatal. In the support 
of some of them, they may be disposed 
to go a certain length. And their 
very honesty and intelligence may lead 
to difference of opinion that must 
render steady and well-concerted resist- 
ance difficult, if not hopeless. Now, 
all these things are against us. And, 
we repeat it, if means be not taken to 
provide against the inconveniency and 
distraction which they must occasion, 
we may as well at once quietly suc- 
cumb to those who are “ wiser in their 
generation,” and whose measures are 
not more wickedly conceived than they 
are skilfully conducted. 

We must, therefore, if we would 
succeed, imitate our adversaries in the 
system and the-energy of their combi- 
nations. We must provide the means 
of diffusing far and wide, a knowledge 
of the value of those institutions 
which they would destroy, and a sense 
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of the blessings of which they would 
bereave us. The Conservative Club 
should become the cradle of constitu- 
tional associations, which should extend 
over the length and the breadth of the 
land. Facilities should be afforded to 
every individual to disabuse himself of 
the pestilent errors respecting both 
religion and government with which 
the democratic press at present teems, 
and by means of which the revolu- 
tionary party have been enabled to do 
so much mischief. Rank weeds thrive 
without culture; wholesome plants 
require labour and care. Hence it is 
that our supineness amounts to a species 
of passive cooperation with our adver- 
saries, whose cause is sure to prosper 
when we only neglect our own. They, 
alas! may calculate to a frightful ex- 
tent upon the corruption and depravity 
of human nature. They may calculate 
also upon that natural antipathy to 
good government that belongs to all 
untutored minds ; and upon an indis- 
position to acquiesce in that regulated 
subordination of the different classes 
of society upon which its progression 
depends, and which constitutes its 
beauty, ensures its stability, and pro- 
vides for its improvement. It should 
be the business of a body which might 
be truly called conservative, to furnish 
all those who are liable to be led astray, 
with an anti-septic to the prevailing 
delusion. Our numerous constituencies, 
in whom the reform bill has vested so 
much power, should have perpetually 
spread before them the reasonings and 
the facts which are best calculated to en- 
lighten their understandings respecting 
their political duties. The dangers of 
democratic license should be exhibited 
to them in the example of revolutionary 
France; and no opportunity should be 
omitted of holding up to their admira- 
tion, and commending to their love, the 
unrivalled advantages of our happily 
balanced constitution. 
If this be done energetically, if this 
be done systematically, if this be done 
erseveringly, all will yet be well. 
here is a substratum of sound sense 
in the people of these countries, which 
only requires to be properly wrought 
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upon to produce the most beneficial 
results. ‘The misfortune is, that it has 
been hitherto too much neglected. Let 
us, however, only now set ourselves 
earnestly to excite and to inform 
it, and our cause will soon become 
too powerful to be resisted. The 
demagogues at present avail them- 
selves of the physical strength of the 
people, even as the Philistines availed 
themselves of the strength of Samson, 
when they put him blinded to grind in 
a mill. But if we only take care that 
the intelligence of our population bears 
a due proportion to their power, we, in 
so doing, take them out of the hands 
of those who, for their own vile 
purposes, are employing them in the 
work of disorder and ruin; and the 
time cannot be distant when we may 
hope to see them ranged on the side 
of the constitution. 

Our present prospects are appalling. 
But in the worst of times, a good citi- 
zen will not despair. Still less does it 
become a Christian politician to de- 
spair. There is one above us who 
may, at any moment that may seem 
fitting to his divine wisdom, and in a 
manner the least expected, extricate 
us from all our perils. But, to avail 
ourselves fully of his gracious provi- 
dence, we must be true to his holy 
cause, and evince, neither actively nor 
passively, an approval of the designs 
of his enemies. Every prudent pre- 
caution which human sagacity could 
suggest, ought to be adopted for the 
purpose of rendering the conservative 
wisdom and virtue of the country avail- 
able against those who are leagued 
against it. And when we have done 
as much for the cause of truth as our ad- 
versaries have done forthe cause of false- 
hood, we may confidently expect that our 
labour will not be in vain ; but that union, 
and firmness, and perseverance in the 
support of what is right and good, will 
ultimately produce results such as our 
fondest wishes dared not venture to 
anticipate. It is only while we distrust 
ourselves that we have reason to de- 
spond. Let us be confident—let us be 
united, and we must eventually be 
triumphant. 
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Twenty-two Illustrations of Humbug. 


TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


“ Dumbug.” 


I. As A SuBSTANTIVE. 

1. The March of Intellect, Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge, Free ‘Trade, 
Sovereignty of the People, Whiggery, 
universally, particularly and indivi- 
dually, and the new Cross-Poddle 
College, are all—humbug. 

2. Congratulating Lord Althorp 
on ability, complimenting Lord 
Brougham on dignity, and accusing 
Lord Grey of not taking care of his 
relatives, are all—humbug. 

3. The majority of reputed speeches, 
editor’s gratification, grief and every 
other emotion, arrivals and departures, 
special correspondents and expresses, 
are all—humbug. 

4. Prefaces, fiftieth editions, this 
day published, selling at half-price, or 
less than first-cost, to make room for 
new stock, dissolution of partnerships 
which heretofore atiel, immense 
sacrifices, great bargains, cheap tea, 
wine, whiskey and law, and the first 
ship for Quebec, are all—humbug. 

5. Dinner in a country inn, where 
you get “anything you please to 
order,” most of the plate on most 
tables, hoping “ all friends are well,” 
regretting that you “cannot have the 
pleasure,” every case of “ I am shock- 
ed,” the greater number of faints, 
screams, and inextinguishable fits of 
laughter, and giving champagne for 
economy’s sake, are all—humbug. 

6. “ Yours truly, yours very truly, 
yours most truly, yours sincerely, yours 
very sincerely, yours most sincerely, 
yours faithfully, yours very faithfully, 
yours most faithfully, your obedient 
servant, your obliged and obedient 
servant,” are all—humbug. 

7. “ Esquire,” in nine cases out of 
ten, “my dear Sir,” almost always, 
“the satisfaction which a gentleman 
has a right to expect,” an interesting 
swindler, and a romantic bathing-box, 
are all—humbug. 





8. “ Sweet little dear, the image of 
its father or mother,” infant prodigies 
in general, “excessively sultry, but 
yet agreeably cool in the shade,” 
“most positively the last night,” “a 
piece of painful interest,” and “the 
modern Roscius,” are all—humbug. 

9. “ The multiplicity of professional 
engagements,” “not having time to 
shave or eat dinner,” leaving society 
to visit a patient in extremis, “ distress- 
ing symptoms,” “ free exhibition,” 
“bile,” “ idiosyncracy,” “change of 
air,” “the result of injudicious treat- 
ment,” carriages, britzkas, gigs, cabs, 
cars and horses, are all—humbug. 

10. Blue-bags full of papers, perpe- 
tual vexation of being constantly 
called out by those troublesome attor- 
neys, “a strong, a very strong case in 
point,” all respectful suggestions and 
bowings to decisions, “my learned 
brother or friend,” “gentlemen” of the 
jury, staking professional reputation, 
and “ will you take a chop with me,” 
are all—humbug. 

11, “ This judicious or ingenious 
commentator,” “ this eminent or highly 
distinguished scholar,” “see my trea- 
tise on,” “ judicet lector eruditus,” “hoc 
nostrum est,” “ Hore subsecive,” and 
“the editor’s having attained his object,” 
are all—humbug. 

II. As a VERB. 

1. To talk of patriotism, oppression, 
liberty, chains, or faggots, to quote 
“rich, glorious and free,” or “ heredi- 
tary bondsmen,” to give pledges, to 
dwell upon pecuniary sacrifice, and 
brew porter, is—to humbug. 

2. To Repeal the Union, to sepa- 
rate Church and State without injury 
to either, to propose reciprocity in 
commercial intercourse, to prove 
absenteeism a benefit, and to vouch 
for the honesty of your intentions is— 
to humbug. 

3. To write long letters, to make all 
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the necessary arrangements, to be 
greatly incensed, or much interested, 
to hope things will find their level, 
and to have a great taste for music, is 
—to humbug. 

4. To borrow an umbrella, or cloak, 

to pay a visit after five o'clock, to 
drop in to see if friends got no cold, 
to admire drawings on rice-paper, to 
read an album, and to wonder at your 
dulness in not perceiving, is—to hum- 
bug. 
5. To be always happy to see, to be 
agreeably surprised or disappointed, to 
be forcibly reminded, to regret that 
you are so absent, and to be near- 
sighted, is—to humbug. 

6. To wish friends joy on being 
married, to have always read the last 
novel, to think Rebecca the finest 
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character of Scott’s, to be intimately 
——- with Schiller and Gdethe, 
and to give Cape wine at dinner, is 
—to humbug. 

7. Not to be able to endure the 
dulness of Dublin, to write sonnets or 
advertisements, to pay compliments in 
French or Italian, to admire the pathos 
of Herz, and praise the sublimity of 
Moore, is—to humbug. 

8. To say that Blackwood or Frazer 
is superior to the Dublin University 
Magazine, is—to humbug. 

9. To declare that this is a very 
clever article, is—to humbug. 

10. To write on humbug, is—to 
humbug. 

11. To wish the reader “good bye” 
is—to humbug. 


THE GOLDSMITH. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


There liv’d (I should say reign'd) in fam’d Benares, 


A Rajah in the plenitude of g 


ory ; 


If dead, or if he still be living there, is 
A matter of no moment to our story. 
He was a man religious in his way— 


That is to say, 


At morning dawn, and ere to rest he’d settle, 
He worshipp’d gods of wood, and stone, and metal— 
And deem'd the greater their variety, 
The greater was his show of zeal and piety ; 
And so he had them of each size and shape— 
Bull-headed—Eagle-beak’d—some tail’d, like Dan ; 
Others with phiz of Elephant or Ape, 
Grimacing from the shoulders of a man. 
His palace a Pantheon, where each closet he 
Had stor’d with forms of deified monstrosity. 





At length grown tir’d of stone and wooden blocks, he, 
Like Babylon’s fam’d potentate of old, 
Resolv'd, in mood of super orthodoxy, 
To have an image of the purest gold. 
The least drop of alloy, he had a notion, 
Would somehow interfere with his devotion. 
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But how to get it made—that was the thing, 

The goldsmith tribe were rogues of such audacity : 
’Twas a mere trifle deem’d to cheat a king— 

Not e’en the gods were safe from their rapacity. 
Their neighbours’ gold, if in their hands it linger’d, 
Was ne’er the heavier found for being finger'd. 


The Rajah to their tricks was up—right well he knew 
In fraud they were adepts beyond comparison— 
That all within their net was fish—they did the Jew, 
Chinese, Hindoo, the Christian, and the Saracen. 
He call’d a meeting of “ the trade,” 
Explain’d the work he would have executed ; 
Some strict conditions, too, before them laid, 
Which cunningly he thought his purpose suited. 
The whole “ Trades’ Union” stared, hung back, demurred, 
Their craft in danger deem’d, the Rajah far gone, 
Till one was found who took him at his word, 
Higgled as usual, and then clos’d the bargain. 


And this it was, within the Rajah’s palace, 

In a lone chamber, under lock aad key, 
The work was to be done: no leave for sallies 

To breakfast or to dine throughout the day. 
In cuerpo, too, he must go in and out, 

As a proviso against tricks and roguery. 
Nor of bis raiment wear a single clout, 

But wholly be divested of his toggery— 
Light trouble in a country where we learn 

hat clothing is a thing of small concern : 

Heat makes each man, of coolness such a votary, 
The fashion of the day is “sans culotterie.” 


All day he laboured, faithful to his paction, 
Beneath his skilful hand the image grows ; 
At eve he sought his home, not for inaction, 
Or merely for his supper and repose. 
All night he laboured too—another figure 
He there prepares, the ditto ; nose for nose, 
Not smaller, by a single line, or bigger 
Than that the Rajah for his Godship chose. 
In short, complete alike in every limb he lay, 
Of other image an exact fac-simile ; 
Save that the artist, in his molting kettle, 
Hath mingled “ quantum suff.” of baser metal. 


Finished the job; from out the Rajah’s eye 

A beam of pleasure flashes, as it ranges 
O’er all the work, no fault can he espy, 

And names the day to dip it in the Ganges. 
A plunge beneath those venerated waters, 

Fontine the consecration in such matters. 
All other fee the artist now disdains, 

(He hopes it will not move his Highness’ wrath, ) 
Save just to have the honour, for his pains, 

To give the God the consecrating bath : 
Beneath the Rajah’s eye, and all his train, 

He would take, dip, and hand it back again. 
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*T was granted—plunge! beneath the wave he goes, 
Image and all, but in a short half minute he 
From out the sacred stream again arose, 
And the glad Rajah clasps his new Divinity. 
Solemnly homeward, with his train, he hies him, 
And seems each day still more and more to prize him. 


Yet was the Rajah bit—the man of trade 

The night before had ney conveyed 

His Image to the Ganges, where it lay 

Snug at the bottom, till the following day, 

And in the dip he changed them ; then at leisure 
Bore to his crucible the Rajah’s treasure. 


And are there none to stretch the Christian hand, 
And lift the veil of darkness from that land ? 

To bid the Rajah turn from wood and stone, 

And raise the pious thought to Christ alone— 
To bid the subject cease from foul chicane, 

And rise to feel that “ godliness is gain ?” 

Oh yes there are—wake muse and give to fame 
The glories of illustrious Heber’s name ; 

Yet waking weep, and hallow with a tear, 

The lightning briefness of his bright career ; 

And many an humble brother, though obscure, 
Yet not less ardent, or of soul less pure. 

Spirits who, turning from the joys of home, 
Fearless ’mid India’s burning wastes to roam, 

Left country, kindred, all—nor deemed it loss, 

To win the child of Bramah to the cross: 

Where glows, in sterile drought, the thirsty soil, 
Where the fell serpent flings his deadly coil : 

To brave the tiger in his forest lair, 

And herd with men found scarce less savage there, 
’Mid wilds where ne’er before the Christian trod, 
To plant the standard of the living God. 

Oh yes there are—may every blessing crown 
Their toil of love—be their’s respect—renown. 
Not such renown as earthly battles bring, 

But such as Hosts Angelic love to sing, 

When loud through Heaven’s expanse is heard to roll 
The peal of joy, which halis one rescued soul. 


Firz Srewarrt. 
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ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WE have divided our note-book into two departments, and henceforward we 
shall give to our readers the result of our memoranda under two distinct heads, 
“ Our political” and “ Our critical tablets.” In the one we shall note down all the 
events of the day that are worthy of being preserved, and in the other we shall 
give our opinion of all the new works which we think fit to honour with our 
notice. We mention this to prepare our readers for our arrangements for next 
month. For this month we will make no extracts from our political tablets, 
although much indeed is there noted down. We had recorded the Rumpus in 
the Rump administration—we had entered it— 


“ That a man may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


We had set it down how Littleton, like a fool, went and placed confidence in 
O’Connell, and O’Connell, like a —— like himself, went and betrayed his con- 
fidence to the House of Commons—and how Lord Grey cried, and Lord 
Brougham blustered, in the House of Lords—and how all the Greys were 
turned out—and how the King got Lord Melbourne to patch up the cabinet a little 
longer—and how honest Lord Althorp resigned office, and yet, without a reap- 
pointment, is a minister of the crown—and we had set down, too, that Littleton 
and O’Connell are now the best friends!—and the great Daniel the supporter of 
the coercion bill !!—and that Lord Melbourne has dispensed with the clauses sup- 
pressing agitation, and so left Irishmen, of all parties, a fair opportunity for fun 
and frolic, and the agitators a full license to disturb the public peace. All this 
we had set down and a good deal more beside. But the whole political ma- 
neeuvres of the month present such a disgusting spectacle of “nese cene baseness 
and political fraud; unrelieved by anything that is generous or honourable—that 
we are sick of them—and in a passion we have thrown our political tablets in 
the fire—and gentle reader, with your kind permission, we will turn from this 
weary and barren desert of guilt and iniquity to the green and sunny fields of 
literature, and so we will give you the memoranda of 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS. 


Our critical list must needs be very 
short—it has but three items :— 

No. I. The Naturalist’s Library—Ornithology, 
vol. 3, Gallinaceous Birds, by Sir William Jar- 
dine, Bart.—No. II. Physiognomy founded on 
Physiology, and applied to various countries, 

rofessions, and individuals, by Alexander 

Jalker,—No. I1I. Thucydides, with critical 
and historical notes, by William B. Drury, A. 
B. Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Thisis ourtext—now for the comments. 


No. I. is really a delightful volume. 
Our readers, most of whom are roam- 
ing freely through the beautiful and 
romantic country, catching the summer 
breeze by the side of the mountain and 
the sea, while we are shut up in the 
lonely and hot city, writing for their 
amusement and their instruction, can- 
not conceive the pleasure with which 


we peruse a volume like this—a volume 
that reminds us of nature far from the 
busy haunts of men—of nature with 
the wild cock in the woods, or the 
wild turkey in the desert—and here is a 
book of nature—delightful and refresh- 
ing; with beautiful engravings, that 
bring before our eyes the forms of the 
feathered fowls, just as if we saw 
them wild and joyous in their native 
plains—and with still more beautiful 
descriptions whose vividness almost 
makes the engravings a work of super- 
erogation. 

Surely, our readers are familiar with 
Sir William Jardine as a naturalist ; if 
they are not, let them make up their 
acquaintance without loss of time, and 
they can do it at the cheap rate of six 
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shillings for this exquisite volume, where 
they will have a memoir of all gallina- 
ceous birds, and of Aristotle at the 
head of them! who, we suppose, is 
classed with them as an “ animal bipes 
implume.” But seriously, it is very fittin 
that a life of the first naturalist shoul 
precede a dissertation on his brother 
and sister bipeds ; and, though our fair 
readers may smile at the juxta position 
of Aristotle and the turkeys, they will 
find, in the well-written memoir, which 
is the introduction to this volume, a 
eat deal of correct and readable in- 
ormation as to one of the greatest 
philosophers that ever lived. Our 
readers will perceive that we are in- 
clined to be pleased with the book—we 
would be very ungrateful if we were 
not. It is just such a volume as we 
love to read of a sultry summer’s day, 
when the heat induces a languor that 
makes us long for something refresh- 
ing. And it was just on such a day we 
did read it, and gazed upon its elegant 
engravings ; first, upon the sombre and 
stern bust of Aristotle—tuen, by way of 
contrast, upon the gay and somewhat 
foppish Gallus Bankiva, or Java 
Cock, who looks most unphilosophical, 
just upon the opposite page. By the 
way, Aristotle was afop. Mr. Crichton 
labours hard to prove that he was not, 
but he is wrong—he shall not rob our- 
selves and Lord Palmerston of the con- 
solatory consciousness that we have au- 
thority for dandyism. And so that point 
is settled beyond dispute. There are 
twenty-nine plates in the volume, ex- 
clusive of the engraving from the bust 
of Aristotle—all in perfect keeping 
with the entire character of the series— 
rich, beautiful, and elegant. 

No. II. is a work of a very different 
description. It is evidently written by 
a gentleman who does know something, 
and thinks he knows a great deal ; and 
accordingly, it unites, with much that 
is interesting and amusing, a very fair 

uantity of what is stupid and absurd. 
The author is, evidently, a man of some 
talent and more information ; but he is 
Jed away by his attachment to a theory, 
and, like all theorists, he sacrifices 
to his theory consistency both with 
probability and himself. There are a 
great many learned terms, and there is, 
also, a good deal of useful information, 
and some light and piguant sketches of 
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national and professional character 
illustrated by very striking and appo- 
site engravings. But the Irishman is 
not done justice to, either by the pen 
or the pencil ; in the description, 
he is represented as a sanguinary 
and a heartless ruffian—in the por- 
trait he is drawn a stupid and lub- 
berly dolt. There is no setting forth 
of that warmth of feeling, that enthu- 
siasm of soul that casts its colouring 
over all his actions ; and tinges even his 
crimes with the hues of virtue. The 
poor Welchman appears the special 
object of the physiologist’s dislike. 
But, it is in his description of the cler- 
gyman, that he has exhibited a spirit 
of rancour against every thing that is 
good that merits the severest castiga- 
tion that the language of criticism will 
admit. It is unworthy of literature— 
it is unworthy of any man—it is un- 
generous = | cowardly—to make a 
book, professing very different objects, 
the vehicle of sneers against the minis- 
ters of religion, the medium of circulat- 
ing the venomous falsehoods of those 
who exhibit at once their meanness and 
their malice by slandering a profession, 
the members of whichare pha from 
retaliation. But the attack that is made 
by Mr. Walker upon those whose call- 
ing makes them sacred is both stupid 
and vulgar; the caricature is only fit 
for the walls of an ale-house ; and the 
remarks that are annexed, were it not 
for their stupidity, might be very well 
mistaken for its slang. We trust, we 
shall not again have occasion to ani- 
madvert upon such conduct. We are 
very sure, that passages such as we 
have noticed, are not the best recom- 
mendation of any work to the favour 
of a moral and religious people. 





No. III. is a work “sui generis.” 
Intended to answer the ends of prepa- 
ration for a college examination, it is 
admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The notes display an extent of clas- 
sical information and a correctness of 
classical taste, that does credit to the 
author’s industry and talent; and the 
student who wishes to understand. the 
original will not, we imagine, have much 
occasion te seek for information beyond 
that which is furnished in the well se- 
lected and judiciously arranged annota- 
tions of Mr. Drury. 
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